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Now  has  your  well-train'd  son  mature  attain'd 
The  joyful  prime,  when  youth,  elate  and  gay, 
Steps  into  life,  and  follows,  unrestrain'd. 
Where  passion  leads,  or  pleasure  points  the  way. 

Wonder  of  a  Kingdom. 


A  CHANGE  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  days  of  my  boyhood  have  passed  away,  and 
I  am  now  a  man — participating  largely  in  all 
the  hopes,  passions,  errors,  follies  and  pursuits 
which  belong  to  that  condition  of  our  being, 
and  about  to  enter  on  the  part  allotted  me  in 
the  busy  scene  of  life.     It  has  been  said  that 
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the  happiest  years  of  human  existence  are  those 
of  childhood.  My  own  experience  would  lead 
me  to  question  this.  There  is  no  period  of  my 
life,  to  the  contemplation  of  which  I  return 
with  greater  reluctance  than  that  which  is  em- 
braced in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  narra- 
tive. My  horizon  had  been  early  darkened  by 
the  quenching  of  its  brightest  stars.  The  lines 
had  not  always  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places, 
and  my  slender  bark  had  been  destined,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  its  voyage,  to  en- 
dure the  buffetings  of  wind  and  wave.  It  may 
be,  misfortunes  like  mine  are  uncommon.  But 
the  memory  which  recalls  most  vividly  the  hap- 
piness of  youthful  days,  is  generally  a  more 
faithless  record  of  their  sorrows ;  and  they  who 
delight  to  dwell  on  the  fragrance  of  the  flower, 
are  always  the  first  to  forget  the  sharpness  of 
the  thorn.  Wlio  indeed  can  recall  the  thousand 
griefs  and  anxieties  of  his  early  years  ?  The 
throng  of  childish  fears  and  disappointments,  by 
which  the  sunshine  of  his  young  spirit  was  over- 
cast and  shadowed  ?  The  sufferings  of  youth  are 
indeed  more  evanescent  than  those  of  maturer 
years,  but  are  they  necessarily  less  acute  ?  I 
cannot  think  so. 
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I  shall  not  encumber  my  narrative  by  any 
attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  for 
the  first  time  I  entered  London.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  this  great  mart  of  the  world, 
is,  in  all  cases  I  believe,  pretty  nearly  the  same ; 
modified  indeed  in  its  intensity  by  the  constitu- 
tional temperament  of  individuals,  but  varying 
little  in  the  character  of  the  emotions  which  it 
excites. 

For  the  first  few  days  my  mind  was  bewil- 
dered by  the  vastness  of  the  scene,  and  my  con- 
ceptions of  the  character  and  grandeur  of  the 
objects  around  me  were  vague  and  dim.  I  was 
incapable  of  business,  and  devoting  my  time  to 
contemplation,  I  roamed  about  the  streets,  re- 
garding everything  I  saw  with  wonder.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  charm  of  novelty  wore 
off,  and  as  my  eye  became  gradually  familiar 
with  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  the  objects 
among  which  I  moved,  new  and  unknown  attrac- 
tions did  not  fail  to  present  themselves.  Fresh 
allurements  daily  started  up  around  me,  and 
spread  themselves  in  my  path,  and  I  was  beset  by 
temptations  to  which  my  natural  temperament 
and  acquired  habits  of  self-command  were  un- 
equal to  afford  effectual  resistance.     In  short, 
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I  was  my  own  master,  and  in  London.  Chance 
brought  me  in  contact  with  several  of  my  early 
companions,  already  deep  enough  in  worldly  ex- 
perience to  be  qualified  to  instruct  my  ignorance, 
and  before  I  had  been  a  fortnight  in  town,  I 
had  become  a  thorough  adept  in  metropolitan 
dissipation. 

To  a  young  man  in  my  situation,  it  is  per- 
haps a  misfortune,   that  in  London  there  is 
scarcely  any  length  to  which  dissipation  may 
not  be  carried  without  loss  of  character.     An 
individual  forms  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  mighty 
mass,  and  his  proceedings  are  so  much  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  those  around  him,  that  the 
check  of  public  opinion,  which  in  smaller  socie- 
ties exerts  so  salutary  an  influence,  is  entirely 
removed.     There  is  no  privacy  like  that  one 
enjoys  in  the  crowd  of  a  million,  and  it  has  been 
truly  said  by  Dr  Johnson,  that  he  who  would 
live  perfectly  secluded  from  his  fellow  men, 
should  make  London  the  theatre  of  his  solitude. 
Engrossed  by  pleasure,  I  was  insensible  of 
the  rapidity  with  which   time  flew  by.     The 
weeks  allowed  for  preparation  were  gone,  when 
I  imagined  them  to   be   scarcely  commenced. 
To  enable  me  to  prolong  my  stay,  I  solicited  an 
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extension  of  my  leave,  and  it  was  granted.  I 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  thus 
afforded  me,  of  continuing  my  career  in  the  de 
vious  path  of  vice  and  error  on  which  I  had  thus 
early  entered.  To  advance,  required  no  effort 
of  volition,  for  I  was  carried  on  as  it  were  in  a 
vortex  ;  to  retrieve  my  steps,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  required  the 
exercise  of  strong  energy, — perhaps,  the  influ- 
ence of  higher  motives  than  any  by  which  my 
actions  had  been  ever  swayed. 

Fortunately,  circumstances  did  not  permit 
that  I  should  remain  long  enough  to  become  a 
confirmed  RouL  The  period  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  proceed  to  join  my  regi- 
ment soon  came,  and  further  delay  was  impos- 
sible. I  did  not  regard  the  necessity  thus  im- 
posed on  me  with  much  regret.  The  goblet  of 
pleasure,  too  often  quaffed,  had  already  lost 
something  of  its  savour.  The  world  I  was 
about  to  explore  was  to  me  a  new  one.  In 
youth,  even  mere  locomotion  is  allied  to  plea- 
sure. Change  of  scene  seems  but  transition  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  landscape  gazed  on  by  young 
eyes,  is  ever  bathed  in  sunshine. 
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My  military  enthusiasm,  too,  was  once  more 
awakened,  dreams  of  ambition  mingled  in  my 
slumbers,  and  hopes  of  future  honour  and  dis- 
tinction brightened  my  waking  contemplations. 
I  would  have  instantly  set  about  the  work  of 
preparation,  but  a  new  and  unexpected  obstacle 
presented  itself.  I  had  squandered  in  dissipa- 
tion the  sum  allotted  by  my  father  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  to  which  I  was  exposed, 
and  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  a  dilemma  for 
which  I  was  wholly  unprepared. 

I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  my  father.  He  had 
given  me  a  credit  on  his  banker  for  L.300,  a 
sum  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  my  wants 
on  the  most  liberal  scale  of  expenditure.  This 
by  my  own  folly  and  extravagance  had  been 
already  dissipated,  before  the  business  of  my 
equipment  had  commenced.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Should  I  address  my  father  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  penitent  prodigal,  confess  the  truth, 
lay  bare  the  secret  of  my  errors,  and,  in  guise 
of  a  humble  supplicant,  solicit  present  assist- 
ance, and  forgiveness  of  the  past  ? 

It  mattered  not  that  my  heart  told  me  this 
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was  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted — that  it  be- 
came me  not  now  to  shrink  from  the  conse- 
quences of  my  guilty  weakness — that  having 
planted  the  tree,  it  was  fitting  that  I  should 
taste  its  bitter  fruit.  There  was  something 
within  me  that  instinctively  recoiled  from  such 
a  course.  Morally  speaking,  I  felt  that  I  had 
no  father.  He  to  whom  I  owed  my  existence 
had  never  treated  me  as  a  son,  even  in  the  days 
of  innocent  boyhood.  From  him,  situated  as  I 
now  was,  I  could  expect  neither  pardon  for  my 
folly,  nor  compassion  for  my  errors.  Before 
him,  of  all  men  breathing,  the  idea  of  appear-* 
ing  in  the  garb  of  penitence  and  humility  was 
most  revolting.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
such  a  step.  I  would  not  bend  at  his  feet.  He 
might  hate,  but  he  should  not  despise  me.  What- 
ever punishment  I  had  drawn  down,  whatever 
sufferings  my  conduct  might  involve,  I  would 
not  escape  from  them  by  a  humiliation  so  re- 
volting. 

Having  summarily  dismissed  the  idea  of  an 
application  for  assistance  to  my  father,  I  conti- 
nued to  ruminate  in  a  somewhat  disconsolate 
mood  on  the  unpromising  condition  of  my  af~ 
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fairs.  A  pocket-book,  now  nearly  empty,  and 
a  letter  from  the  Adjutant-General  directing 
me  to  proceed  instantly  to  Portsmouth,  lay  on 
the  table  before  me,  and  I  gazed  on  them  with 
a  vacant  yet  a  rueful  eye.  I  was  aware  that 
instant  measures  were  necessary,  yet  what  mea- 
sures to  adopt  I  knew  not.  The  time  demanded 
action,  yet  my  circumstances  seemed  to  afford 
no  sphere  in  which  action  could  be  beneficial. 
My  reflections  on  the  past,  and  my  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future,  were  alike  dark  and  gloomy. 
I  lamented  my  folly,  I  bitterly  cursed  my  own 
imprudence,  I  vainly  sighed  to  recall  that  which 
was  irrevocable. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that,  situated  as  I  was, 
it  was  long  ere  the  remembrance  of  my  uncle 
passed  through  my  mind.  At  length  it  came, 
and  my  heart  was  gladdened  by  the  gleam  of 
light  with  which  his  idea  irradiated  the  gloomy 
vista  of  the  future.  When  I  thought  on  him,  all 
my  anxieties  were  relieved ;  for  I  knew  the  old 
man  loved  me,  and  I  remembered  his  parting 
injunction,  to  apply  to  him  under  any  circum- 
stances in  which  his  friendship  could  be  useful. 
I  felt  that  the  words  he  had  spoken  were  not 
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those  of  hollow  and  unmeaning  profession  ;  that 
the  love  he  bore  me  was  not  a  mere  transient 
impression,  which  a  few  days  or  months  of  ab- 
sence might  erase.  I  carried  with  me  the  be- 
lief, that  in  my  gruff  and  ascetic  uncle  I  pos- 
sessed a  friend,  whom  time  could  not  alter,  and 
on  whose  regard,  in  difficulty  or  danger,  I  might 
cast  myself  in  confidence  and  security. 

When  the  thought  of  my  uncle  once  occurred 
to  me,  my  spirits,  which  for  some  time  had  been 
at  zero,  suddenly  remounted  to  their  usual 
height ;  and  my  path,  which  but  a  moment  be- 
fore seemed  to  lead  along  a  desert,  dreary  and* 
limitless,  was  suddenly  begirt  by  flowers,  and 
became  verdant  and  inviting  as  it  had  spread 
before  me  in  the  dreams  of  boyhood.  I  seized 
the  writing  materials  that  lay  before  me,  and 
without  reflection  or  delay  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the  old  gentleman,  containing  a  full  confes- 
sion of  my  folly,  and  soliciting  his  assistance  in 
the  difficulties  which  that  folly  had  occasioned. 

I  believe  there  is  no  explaining  the  eccentri- 
cities of  feeling.  Disclosures,  which  to  my  fa- 
ther nothing  less  than  the  rack  could  have 
wrung  from  me,  cost  me  no  effort  when  made 
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to  my  uncle.  To  liim  I  at  once  laid  open  the 
whole  burden  of  my  errors.  I  introduced  no 
studied  palliations  of  my  conduct,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  simple,  undisguised,  and  vera- 
cious than  the  narrative  of  my  unfortunate 
debut  on  entering  the  great  world  into  which  I 
had  been  cast.  Had  I  been  writing  to  a  com- 
panion of  my  own  age,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  sincere,  though  I  might  possibly  have 
suppressed  some  expressions  of  the  regret  I 
could  not  but  feel  in  taking  a  retrospective  view 
of  my  recent  career. 

Having  dispatched  my  letter,  there  was  the 
necessary  intervention  of  a  week,  before,  in 
course  of  post,  an  answer  could  be  received. 
During  this  interval  it  was  my  wish  to  with- 
draw myself  from  the  society  of  my  compa- 
nions ;  yet  in  this  I  did  not  wholly  succeed. 
Dissipation,  in  losing  its  novelty,  had  alrea- 
dy been  deprived  of  half  its  charm ;  but  the 
spells  of  the  syren's  enchantment,  though  wea- 
kened, were  not  yet  broken.  The  disease  was 
not  cured,  though  the  violence  of  its  paroxysms 
was  diminished.  I  yielded  occasionally  to  the 
persuasion  of  my  companions,  and  retrode  the 
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course  already  familiar  to  my  footsteps.  These 
relapses,  however,  did  not  gounpunished.  Each 
unnatural  elevation  of  my  spirits  was  followed 
by  a  proportionate  depression,  and  the  gallings 
of  self-reproach  became  daily  keener,  and  more 
difficult  to  bear. 

I  well  remember  the  morning  when  my  un- 
cle's letter  arrived.  The  handwriting,  strong, 
round,  and  betraying  a  certain  mercantile  uni- 
formity in  the  formation  of  the  characters,  I  re- 
cognised at  once.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  opened  the  letter,  for  then  doubt  and  mis- 
giving came  over  me,  and  I  laid  it  on  the  table,^ 
to  afford  time  for  breath  and  reflection  before  I 
broke  the  seal.  I  imagined  that  reflection  would 
have  dispelled  all  my  fears.  But  this  was  not 
so.  My  mind  was  shaken  by  forebodings  of 
evil.  The  support  on  which  I  had  most  con- 
fidently reckoned  seemed  to  sink  from  beneath 
me.  Even  my  old  uncle  had  cast  me  off*.  When 
the  possibility  of  this  occurred  to  me,  I  could 
bear  suspense  no  longer,  and  snatching  up  the 
letter,  read  as  follows.  The  writing  that  first 
met  my  eye  was  not  my  uncle's. 
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"  Glasgow,  2Sth  March  18— 
**  Cyril  Thornton,  Esq. 
"  Sir, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  esteemed  favour  of  ITtli  current  to  our  Mr 
D.  S.     By  his  desire,  we  now  inclose  a  bill  at 
sight  on  Messrs  Smith,  Payne,  Smith,  and  Co. 
bankers,  London,  for  L.500,  which  is  placed  to 
your  debit.     As  we  observe  there  are  no  funds 
of  yours  in  our  hands,  we  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive, at  your  earliest  convenience,  a  remittance 
to  balance  the  debt.     We  remain, 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servants, 
*'  Per  pro.  David  SpreuU  and  Co. 
"  John  Fergus." 

I  confess  I  was  at  first  rather  hurt  and  sur- 
prised, to  find  my  confidential  letter  thus  an- 
swered by  a  clerk ;  but  observing  in  one  corner, 
the  letters  T.  O.  in  large  characters,  I  turned 
the  page,  and  found  on  the  other  side  a  letter 
in  the  well-known  autograph  of  my  uncle. 

**  My  dear  Laddie, 
"  Many  thanks  for  vour  letter,  and  for  think- 
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ing  of  your  old  uncle  in  the  time  of  your  trouble 
and  difficulty;  yet,  I'll  not  deny,  that  it  has 
cost  me  a  sore  heart,  and  given  me  much  un- 
easiness on  your  account.  There's  dole  in  the 
thought  that  you  should,  so  young,  have  fallen 
into  such  courses  as  you  tell  me  of  in  your 
letter.  Three  hundred  pounds  in  three  weeks  ! 
never  did  I  hear  of  such  wasterful  expense  in  all 
my  born  days.  Fourteen  pounds,  five  and  eight- 
pence  a  day  !  this  would  keep  the  Lord  Provost, 
Bailies,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  hail  Town-Council  of 
Glasgow,  in  bed,  board,  and  washing  for  a  week ! 
There's  an  old  proverb,  Cyril,  that  a  fool  and 
his  money  are  soon  parted;  and,  truly,  yours 
seems  to  have  melted  like  snaw  aff  a  dyke.  I 
think  you  must  have  been  sore  imposed  on  by 
designing  folk,  that  have  been  galraviching  at 
your  expense,  for  such  a  sum  is  not  to  be  fairly 
spent  by  a  callant  like  you  in  any  way  that  I  can 
understand. 

"  But  it  little  matters  to  think  of  the  money ; 
could  ten  times,  ay,  or  fifty  times  the  sum  do 
you  any  good,  it  should  be  forthcoming  at  a 
word,  and  shall  be  so  when  you  want  it,  whe- 
her  I'm  living  or  dead.    But  T  would  give  you 
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a  word  of  advice  for  your  own  sake,  my  dear 
Laddie,  even  though  you  may  think  it's  no  kind 
to  do  so  in  the  time  of  your  necessity.  Remem- 
ber, Cyril,  you're  the  last  prop  and  stay  of  an  an- 
cient and  respectable  house.  The  eyes  of  those 
that  love  you,  are  now  turned  towards  you  with 
hope  and  fear.  Quit  the  evil  course  of  life  you 
have  already  entered.  Be  not  deceived  by  the 
glamour  and  the  temptations  of  vice,  but  main- 
tain a  douce  and  correct  demeanour  before  man, 
and  a  spirit  of  humble  piety  towards  God.  I 
can  only  speak  in  generals  to  you,  Cyril,  anent 
such  matters,  for  I  have  had  no  experience  of 
the  class  of  folk  among  whom  your  lot  has  been 
cast,  and  cannot  warn  you  more  particularly 
about  the  trials  you  are  likely  to  meet  in  your 
path  of  life.  But  enter  on  your  profession  in  a 
right  spirit ;  take  Honour  for  your  compass,  and 
however  you  may  be  tossed  about  by  misfor- 
tune, by  the  grace  of  God  both  ship  and  cargo 
will  come  safely  to  port  at  last.  Whenever  you 
want  a  friend  apply  to  me,  and  I  will  always 
take  your  doing  so  a  kindness. 

"  By  John  Fergus's  letter,  on  the  other  side, 
you  will  observe  that  a  draft  for  ^£'500  is  inclo- 
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sed ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  why  or  the  where- 
fore ;  but  I  like  all  money  disposed  of  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  concern,  and  therefore 
I  desired  John  to  remit  you  the  bill  aforemen- 
tioned, but  never  fash  your  thumb  about  what 
he  says  anent  expecting  a  remittance  in  return. 
Now,  may  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  my  dear 
Laddie,  is  the  prayer  of  your  affectionate  friend 
and  uncle, 

"  David  Spreull." 

I  felt  warm  emotions  of  gratitude  to  the  kind 
old  man,  as  I  read  his  letter,  the  contents  of^ 
which  had  at  once  liberated  me  from  the  tram- 
mels of  difficulties  which  might  have  operated 
injuriously  on  my  future  prospects.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  had  incurred  a  pecuniary 
obligation,  yet  the  novelty  neither  wounded  my 
pride,  nor  weighed  upon  my  spirit.  I  did  look 
to  my  aged  relative  as  to  a  father ;  nay,  from 
my  own  experience  of  that  relation,  I  felt  as  if 
there  was  something  even  more  than  paternal 
in  his  kindness. 

So  engrossed  was  I  with  my  uncle's  epistle, 
and  the  varied  associations  into  which  it  liad 
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led  me,  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  ere  I 
recognised  on  the  table  before  me  another  letter 
addressed  to  myself.  That  it  was  so,  indeed,  re- 
quired some  patience  and  deciphering  to  ascer- 
tain, for  a  more  perplexing  specimen  of  caco- 
graphy  than  the  superscription,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  imagine.  I  took  it  up,  and  proceeded 
to  break  the  seal.  No  impression  was  there  on 
the  wax,  of  arms  and  quarterings,  of  crests,  co- 
ronets, or  escutcheons  of  pretence,  but  a  thumb 
of  no  ordinary  dimensions,  had  distinctly  stamp- 
ed on  it  the  lines  and  crossings  of  its  hard  and 
horny  cuticle.  Having  opened  this  most  unin- 
viting epistle,  I  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Deer  Maister  Ceeral, 

"  I  fand  your  letter  in  yin  o'  Mr  SpreulPs 
pockets  this  morning,  when  I  tuk  his  claes  frae 
his  bed-side  for  Jenny  to  brush ;  and  as  he  tell't 
me  hehadgotten  a  letter  frae  you,  I  could  na  thole 
without  readin't,  that  I  micht  ken  a'  the  outs  and 
the  ins  o'  how  ye  are,  and  what  ye  are  aboot. 

"  Lord  bless  and  preserve  me,  it's  just  awsome 
to  think  that  a  braw  and  canty  callant  like  you 
slionid  be  in  a  place  like  London,  which,  frao 
'    1 1. 
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a'  accounts,  is  just  a  perfect  sink  o'  extortion 
and  cheatery,  without  siller.  Mrs  Dinwiddie, 
the  deacon's  wife,  that  weel  kens  the  London 
folk,  for  she  ance  leeved  there  for  sax  weeks,  at 
a  place  they  ca'  Wapping,  tells  me  they're  a' 
naithing  better  than  a  set  o'  reevors,  and  greedy 
gleds,  that  wad  rive  the  very  claes  aff  your 
back  for  lucre  o'  gain ;  and  gin  they  had  their 
wull  o'  ye,  wad  turn  ye  oot  into  the  streets  as 
naked  and  bare  o'  duds,  as  Adam,  afore  Eve  was 
tempted  by  the  serpent ;  yet  they  wad  wile  ye 
by  their  smooth  tongues  and  fair  words  to  think 

them  o'  a  turn  maist  douce  and  discreet.    Foul 

• 

fa'  baith  their  fause  hearts  and  creeshy  gabs  ! 

"  Kennin  weel  aneuch  the  sort  o'  folks  ye're 
amang,  '  My  certie, '  thocht  I,  '  he  shall  ne'er 
want  siller  while  I  hae  ony  to  the  fore.'  Sae 
I  just  cust  on  my  duffle  cloak,  and  aff  I  tramps 
to  Robin  Carrick's  Bank,  that  had  a  matter  o' 
fifty-sax  pounds  o'  mine  in  their  hands,  which 
had  grown  frae  less  to  mair,  maist  without  my 
kennin  hoo,  for  it  was  just  siller  I  had  nae  use 
or  occasion  for,  and  I  tell't  them  at  the  bank  I 
wanted  to  send  it  to  London,  and  they  gied  me 
a  bill,  that  ye'll  find  pinned  up  in  a  piece  o' 

VOL.   II.  B 
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muslin  in  this  letter.  Sae  ye'U  just  tak*  it,  and 
mak'  a  kirk  and  mill  o't,  gin  ye  like,  for  it's  o* 
nae  use  to  me,  and  gin  Mr  Spreull  doesna  send 
you  aneuch,  just  drap  me  a  line  or  twa,  and  Fse 
warrant  he  shall  get  little  rest  night  or  day  till 
he  sends  ye  mair. 

"  And  ye're  gaun  to  America  !  waesme  but 
that's  a  lang  gait ;  tak'  care  o'  yoursel',  my  braw 
lad,  and  mind  afore  ye  gaed  awa,  ye  promised 
to  come  and  see  us  again,  which  God  grant  may 
be  soon,  though,  I'm  fear't,  there's  little  chance 
o't  at  present.  Noo,  God  bless  you,  Maister 
Ceeral,  and  dinna  affront  me  by  refusing  the 
siller.     Yours,  till  death, 

"  GiRZY  Black. 

"  P.S. — Mrs  Dinwiddle  tells  me  there's  a 
wheen  fine  dressed  madams  that  gang  about  the 
streets  in  the  gloaming  wi'  paint  on  their  chafts, 
like  hungry  lions  seeking  young  men  whom 
they  may  devour.  Gin  I  had  my  wull,  every  yin 
o'  them  should  be  burnt.  Noo  dinna  be  ta'en 
in  by  their  fair  outsides,  but  tak'  tent  o'  your 
steps  and  mind  ye  dinna  fa'  into  their  snares, 
for  they're  the  pitfh's  o'  Satan." 
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Such  was  the  letter  of  this  simple  and  kind- 
hearted  creature,  and  it  was  read  with  emotions 
as  vivid  as  that  of  her  master.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  accept  her  proposal  of  appropriating  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  her  service.  Robin 
Carrick's  bill  was  returned  with  thanks,  accom- 
panied by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  smart  gown 
of  snuff-coloured  poplin  as  a  remembrance.  I 
mistake,  if  at  her  death  this  gown  is  not  found 
carefully  treasured  in  her  wardrobe. 

With  pockets  thus  powerfully  reinforced,  the 
work  of  preparation  commenced  in  good  ear- 
nest. I  was  already  behind  my  time,  and  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Tailors,  lacemen, 
hatters,  bootmakers,  and  military-accoutrement 
makers,  were  all  set  to  work,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  I  found  myself  prepared  to  start. 
The  sight  of  my  military  panoply  fanned  into  a 
flame  that  ardour,  which,  though  stifled  for  a 
time  by  other  pursuits,  had  never  been  extin- 
guished, and  taking  farewell  of  my  companions 
by  letter,  instead  of  dining  in  their  company  at 
the  Clarendon,  I  bolted  a  tough  beef-steak  at 
the  "  Swan  with  Two  Necks,"  and  quitted  Lon- 
don by  the  Portsmouth  mail. 
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We  travelled  by  night,  and  reached  that  great 
naval  arsenal  betimes  in  the  morning.  I  break- 
fasted in  the  coffee-room  of  the  inn ;  and  at  the 
table  next  me  were  a  party  of  young  midship- 
men similarly  occupied.  A  set  of  merrier  beings 
I  had  never  seen ;  and,  jaded,  worn,  and  blue- 
devilled  as  I  was  with  the  life  I  had  recently 
been  leading  in  town,  I  could  scarce  help  envy- 
ing their  light-hearted  revelry  and  glee.  Per- 
ceiving, perhaps,  how  little  the  solitude  of  my 
situation  agreed  with  my  inclinations,  they  invi- 
ted me,  with  the  frankness  by  which  the  address 
of  sailors  is  always  marked,  to  join  their  "  mess." 
I  gladly  took  advantage  of  the  proffered  kind- 
ness, and  before  the  first  detachment  of  rolls 
and  cold  meat  had  disappeared  from  the  board, 
(a  space  of  time  which  appeared  to  me  incredi- 
bly short,)  I  felt  as  perfectly  at  home  with  my 
new  associates  as  if  our  intimacy  had  been  the 
growth  of  years.  The  duration  of  the  meal  was 
of  unusual  length,  for  my  companions  break- 
fasted as  if  that  repast  had  not  been  with  them 
an  event  of  regular  occurrence,  but  a  rare  con- 
tingency, of  which  they  were  prudently  deter- 
mined to  take  every  possible  advantage.     But 
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even  under  these  circumstances,  breakfast  is  not 
interminable,  and  cannot  by  human  effort  be 
infinitely  protracted.  The  general  quiescence 
of  knives  and  forks  at  length  intimated  pretty 
intelligibly  that  the  force  of  appetite  could  no 
further  go,  and  I  was  preparing  to  move,  when 
the  youngest  of  the, party,  an  urchin  apparent- 
ly not  more  than  ten  years  old,  arrested  my  in- 
tention, by  declaring  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
stir  without  a  "  caulker^^  an  expression  of  opi- 
nion in  which  his  companions  cordially  joined. 
The  necessary  orders  were  issued  ;  and  the  wait- 
er speedily  appeared,  bearing  a  flagon  of  bran- 
dy, of  which,  though  somewhat  startled  at  this 
unusual  sequence  to  a  breakfast,  I  did  not  choose 
to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  my  company  by 
refusing  to  partake. 

Under  the  guidance  of  my  light-hearted  mess- 
mates, I  visited  the  lions  of  the  place.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  Portsmouth  to  greater  advan- 
tage. A  large  fleet  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  was  bustle  and  activity 
in  the  town.  One  could  not  walk  the  streets 
without  jostling  admirals  and  post-captains; 
and  as  for  other  officers,  the  leaves  that  strew 
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the  brooks  in  Valambrosa,  were  not  more  nu- 
merous. Even  to  an  uninterested  observer, 
there  is  something  in  the  sight  and  sound  of 
naval  preparation  peculiarly  exhilarating.  I 
was  delighted  with  the  wonders  of  the  dock- 
yard, and  examined  with  a  soldier's  zeal  and 
curiosity,  every  angle  of  the  very  perfect  fortifi- 
cations by  which  Portsmouth  is  rendered  almost 
impregnable.  Having  thus  rambled  about  the 
place  for  some  hours,  my  good-natured  friends 
were  obliged  to  return  on  shipboard,  and  we 
parted,  not  without  an  interchange  of  hospita- 
ble invitations,  and  hopes  mutually  expressed 
of  future  meetings. 

On  reporting  my  arrival  to  the  Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General, I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  a 
transport  would  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Nova- 
Scotia,  in  which  a  passage  would  be  provided 
for  me.  The  intervening  time  was  no  more  than 
was  necessary  for  laying  in  sea  stock,  and  ar- 
ranging with  my  fellow-passengers  the  requisite 
preliminaries  for  the  formation  of  a  mess.  I 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  ship,  and 
depositing  on  board,  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  sudden  surprise,  the  heavier  and  more 
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dispensable  part  of  my  baggage,  retaining  no- 
thing on  shore,  but  what  was  immediately  neces- 
sary for  present  comfort.  My  trip  to  Spithead 
was  delightful.  For  the  first  time  I  was  now 
borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  pathless  deep.  There 
was  a  breeze,  but  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
ripple  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  the  ships 
lay  poised  and  motionless  "  above  their  shadow 
in  the  deep,"  like  mighty  winged  creatures  in 
the  glorious  sunshine.  As  we  passed  near  the 
Admiral's  ship,  she  fired  a  salute,  and  the  voice 
of  the  great  leviathan  rent  the  air  with  its  thun- 
der. To  a  landsman  like  myself,  the  scene  w^s 
peculiarly  striking.  Great  are  the  wonders  re- 
served for  those,  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in  the  great 
waters." 

The  transport  allotted  for  my  conveyance  to 
the  new  world  was  a  small  one,  and  I  was  by 
no  means  enchanted  by  an  inspection  of  the 
accommodations  to  which  I  was  to  look  forward 
on  the  voyage.  There  were  several  other  offi- 
cers in  the  ship,  who  being  of  course  senior  to 
myself,  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  tolerable 
births,  and  I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  what  is 
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called  "  swinging  a  cot"  in  the  cabin.  Several 
of  my  compagnons  de  voyage  being  experienced 
sailors,  the  task  of  providing  the  stores  neces- 
sary for  our  common  comfort,  was  by  common 
consent  intrusted  to  them;  and  finding  no- 
thing sufficiently  captivating  to  induce  a  longer 
sojourn  in  the  vessel,  I  returned  immediately 
on  shore,  and  awaited  there  the  signal  for  sail- 
ing. This  did  not  occur  for  some  time.  The 
wind  chopped  round  to  an  unfavourable  point, 
and  blew  so  strongly,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  fleet  to  quit  their  anchorage.  My  time  in 
Portsmouth  began  to  hang  heavy  on  my  hands, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  be  gone.  To  kill  it,  I 
visited  Southampton,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  but 
after  all  it  was  weary  work,  and  the  want  of 
society  was  one  not  to  be  supplied.  Every 
morning  I  examined  the  weathercock  on  the 
steeple,  and  endeavoured  to  flatter  myself  into 
the  belief,  that  it  veered  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  wished  for  point ;  but  some  old  sailor  always 
dashed  my  hopes,  by  declaring  the  wind  was  as 
bad  as  could  be,  and  without  the  smallest  symp- 
tom of  a  change. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  determined  to 
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tempt  fortune  by  taking  a  run  to  town,  and 
tasting  once  more  the  goblet  of  pleasure,  of 
which  I  had  already  drank  so  deeply.  Trust- 
ing to  my  good  luck,  and  instigated  by  the  blue 
devils,  I  set  off  for  London,  with  the  intention 
of  returning  the  following  day.  With  "  Dun- 
das  on  the  Eighteen  Manoeuvres"  in  my  hand, 
I  had,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
my  occupation,  fallen  asleep  in  the  carriage  be- 
fore we  reached  Peter sfield.  By  the  stoppage 
of  the  vehicle,  however,  I  was  awakened  from 
niy  slumber,  and  on  looking  out,  judge  of  my 
horror  and  surprise,  when  I  perceived  by  a  vane,- 
which  rose  in  golden  magnificence  from  the 
summit  of  the  stables  of  the  inn,  that  the  wind 
had  changed  to  the  north-east,  the  very  point 
most  favourable  to  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  Of 
course  all  intention  of  prosecuting  my  journey 
was  at  once  relinquished,  and  I  returned  to 
Portsmouth  with  all  the  speed  to  which  four 
horses  could  be  stimulated  by  the  promise  of 
unusual  largess  to  the  post-boys.  From  a  hill 
about  half  way,  the  sea  was  distinctly  visible, 
and  there  was  an  evident  bustle  among  the 
shipping.    The  Commodore  had  loosed  his  fore- 
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topsail,  and  the  blue  Peter  was  flying  at  his 
maintopmast-head.  The  report  of  great  guns 
was  heard  at  intervals,  and  I  regarded  these  sig- 
nals of  departure  with  intense  anxiety.  To  be 
separated  from  my  luggage,  to  incur  censure 
by  my  negligence  at  the  very  commencement 
of  my  career,  and  to  lose  the  only  opportunity 
which  might  occur  for  months,  of  joining  my 
regiment,  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
avoided,  yet  one  which,  in  my  folly,  I  had  vo- 
luntarily courted. 

There  is  another  hill  before  you  reach  Hilsea, 
from  which  I  again  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  The 
fleet  was  now  unmoored,  and  preparing  to  fol- 
low the  Commodore,  who  was  standing  on- 
wards with  a  light  but  fair  breeze  for  the 
Needles.  The  task  of  pursuit  was  now  appa- 
rently hopeless.  How  could  I  expect  to  over- 
take a  vessel  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  already 
three  leagues  from  the  shore?  But  the  conviction 
which  I  now  entertained  of  their  fruitlessness, 
did  not  induce  me  to  slacken  my  exertions.  I 
arrived  at  the  inn,  discharged  my  bill,  and  in 
ten  minutes  was  at  the  Sally  Port,  calling  loud- 
ly for  a  boat  to  overtake  the  fleet.     But  the 
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Portsmoutli  boatmen  understand  their  own  in- 
terest too  well  to  answer  immediately  to  such 
an  invocation.  The  appearance  of  a  gentleman 
in  my  circumstances,  is  a  sort  of  godsend,  which, 
as  it  comes  rarely,  is  always  prudently  made 
the  most  of. 

"  Is  it  the  fleet  that  sailed  two  hours  ago, 
under  convoy  of  the  Pyramus  ?"  asked  an  aged 
and  gigantic  mariner,  with  a  queue  a  yard  long, 
and  squirting  from  him  as  he  spoke  about  a  gal- 
lon of  tobacco  spittle,  "  why  they're  out  at  sea 
afore  now,  and  will  be  off  Plymouth  by  the 
morning."  • 

"  It  is  precisely  because  they  are  gone,  that  I 
want  to  follow  them.  Will  you  engage  to  put 
me  on  board  a  transport  in  the  fleet  ?'* 

"  Why  master,  d'ye  see,  that  depends  on 
our  happening  to  agree  about  terms.  To  be 
sure  I  have  the  fastest  sailing  yawl  'twixt  here 
and  Southampton,  and  were  the  fleet  off  the 
Lizard  at  this  moment,  I  would  engage  to  have 
you  safe  on  board,  before  they  reached  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  There  was  a  gentleman  last  month 
— wasn't  there,  Tom  ? — that  wanted  to  get 
aboard  the  Ramillies,  four  hours  after  she  had 
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left  the  Motherbank,  with  a  spanking  breeze  in 
her  quarter,  and  I  had  him  up  with  her  by  the 
time  she  got  twenty  miles  t'other  side  the  Nee- 
dles, and  he  gave  me  thirty  pounds — didn't  he, 
Tom  ?"  Tom  grunted  assent.  "  So  master,  if 
so  be,  you'll  give  the  same,  why,  I'm  your  man, 
and  am  ready  to  be  off  with  you  in  a  jiffy." 

This  demand  appeared  to  me  so  exorbitant, 
that  I  at  once  refused  to  comply  with  it,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  a  better  bargain  with 
some  of  the  numerous  watermen  who  stood  si- 
lent spectators  of  the  conference.  But  they  be- 
trayed no  inclination  to  spoil  the  market,  by 
underbidding  their  comrade,  and  I  found  my 
only  resource  was  to  endeavour,  by  chaffering, 
to  reduce  the  demand  of  this  salt-water  Shylock 
within  limits  somewhat  less  exorbitant.  I  ur- 
ged, therefore,  that  as  upon  his  own  showing 
the  Ramillies  had  sailed  four  hours  before  he 
put  off  with  the  gentleman  in  pursuit,  and  as 
the  fleet  I  wished  to  follow  was  only  alleged  to 
have  sailed  two^  of  course  the  demand  in  the 
present  case,  ought  only  to  be  half  what  it  had 
been  in  the  other.  But  my  adversary  was  a  bad 
logician,  and  although  he  admitted  my  premises, 
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was  by  no  means  inclined  to  subscribe  to  my 
conclusion.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  con- 
vince a  man  against  his  interest,  and  my 
choler  was  so  much  roused  by  finding  myself 
the  subject  of  an  attempt  at  imposition  so  gross 
and  apparent,  that  I  had  more  than  half  made 
up  my  mind  to  remain  till  some  future  oppor- 
tunity, and  brave  the  consequences  of  my  ne- 
gligence. The  "  aged  mariner"  had  discernment 
enough  to  perceive  this,  for  he  relaxed  by  de- 
grees in  his  demand,  and  a  bargain  was  at  length 
concluded  between  us,  that  for  twenty  pounds, 
I  and  my  baggage  were  to  be  put  safely  on. 
board  the  Alfred  transport. 

So  soon  as  this  agreement  had  been  mutual- 
ly ratified,  preparations  were  immediately  made 
by  the  old  sailor  and  his  friend  Tom  to  put 
the  yawl  in  sailing  trim.  This  was  soon  effect- 
ed, I  leaped  on  board,  and  the  yawl  cut  swift- 
ly through  the  water,  at  a  rate  which  exci- 
ted confident  expectation  of  soon  overtaking  the 
object  of  our  pursuit.  Fortunately  the  breeze, 
which  had  been  rather  fresh  during  the  day, 
fell  off  about  sunset,  and  the  light  airs  that  con- 
tinued to  blow  during  the  night,  though  suf- 
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ficient  to  propel  with  considerable  speed  a  boat 
constructed  expressly  with  a  view  to  swiftness 
of  motion,  were  yet  insufficient  to  afford  any 
considerable  impetus  to  more  bulky  vessels. 
Still,  with  every  advantage  on  our  side,  it  was 
morning  before  my  fears  were  effectually  set 
at  rest,  by  my  finding  myself  on  board  the  Al- 
fred. 

That  day  is  an  sera  in  the  life  of  every  man, 
on  which,  when  land  has  for  the  first  time  faded 
from  his  view,  he  finds  himself  a  wanderer  on 
the  trackless  ocean.  Earth — the  dear  green 
earth  on  which  he  was  cradled,  with  which  his 
father's  dust  has  mingled — on  which  are  cen- 
tered all  his  hopes  and  memories,  his  fears  and 
his  affections — seems  to  have  been  blotted  out 
from  the  vast  calendar  of  Nature.  He  had 
watched  it  from  the  topmast-head  as  it  gradu- 
ally sunk  in  the  horizon;  he  saw  the  altitude 
of  the  mountains  slowly  lower  in  the  distance » 
now  seen  as  a  cloud  afar  off,  or  some  transient 
and  fortuitous  shaping  of  the  air — visible,  yet 
vague  and  indistinct.  Soon  it  is  but  a  speck 
distinguishable  only  by  the  mariner,  from  the 
dim  shadow  which  is  seen  to  rest  above  it,  and 
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around  it.  Now  it  is  gone.  Creation  has  lost 
an  element,  and  the  ship  moves  on  through  a 
world  of  sky  and  waters,  with  sails  hathed  in 
sunshine,  and  furrowing  with  her  keel  the  dark 
blue  waves  that  play  sportively  around  her, 
and  are  dashed  back  with  foamy  crest  from  her 
prow.  I  remember  my  feelings  as  I  beheld  all 
this, — the  throng  of  deep  thoughts  that  moved 
my  heart  and  my  imagination, — thoughts  that 
found  no  voice,  for  they  were  unutterable. 

Our  voyage  was  at  first  smooth  and  prosper- 
ous, and  we  lay  our  course  without  difficulty; 
but  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  we  encoun- 
tered a  severe  gale,  from  which  we  were  glad 
to  escape  with  the  loss  of  topgallant-masts.  By 
another,  we  were  driven  from  our  course  al- 
most into  the  mouth  of  the  St  Laurence,  off 
which  we  narrowly  escaped  destruction  on  a 
reef  of  rocks.  Luckily  this  concluded  our  pe- 
rils, and  the  latter  part  of  our  voyage,  like  its 
commencement,  was  pleasant. 

By  the  account  I  have  already  given  of  my 
accommodation  on  board,  it  will  not  be  suppo- 
sed, though  I  set  the  best  face  on  the  matter, 
and  roughed  itout  tolerably  well,  that  I  was  at 
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all  displeased  when  the  cry  of  "  Land !"  from  the 
mast-head,  announced  that  our  destined  port  was 
at  hand.  There  is  generally  nothing  very  grand 
or  striking  in  the  first  appearance  of  the  North 
American  coast.  Hills  of  no  remarkahle  emi- 
nence covered  with  wood,  and  sloping  regularly 
to  the  sea,  are  its  almost  uniform  features.  Such 
at  least  was  the  character  the  continent  of  the 
New  World  presented,  when,  as  if  emerging 
from  the  deep,  I  saw  it  stretch  slowly  upwards 
into  the  sky. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  we  ran  down  with 
facility  our  short  remaining  distance.  In  a  few 
hours  we  entered  the  beautiful  inlet,  on  the  side 
of  which  the  town  of  Halifax  was  situated — 
passed  the  island  of  St  George,  and  before 
night-fall,  the  dropping  of  the  anchor  gave  wel- 
come notice  of  the  termination  of  our  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

IHs  addiction  was  to  courses  vain, 

His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow, 

His  hours  fili'd  uy  v/ith  riots,  banquets,  sports, 

And  never  noted  in  liim  any  study, 

Any  retirement,  any  sequestration, 

From  open  haunts,  and  popularity. 

Henry  IV. 

At  the  period  of  my  arrival  at  Halifax,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  was  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-chief  over  Nova  Scotia  and  its  dependencies. 
Those  who  have  ever  served  under  his  Royal 
Highness,  or  who  remember  the  mutiny  which 
the  severity  of  his  discipline  afterwards  caused 
in  Gibraltar,  will  easily  understand  how  little 
the  situation  either  of  officer  or  soldier  under 
his  command,  approached  to  the  nature  of  a 
sinecure.  The  duties  of  the  garrison  were  mul- 
tiplied to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  absolutely 
oppressive  ;  and  when  off  duty,  the  men  were 
harassed  and  exhausted  by  a  course  of  drilling 
and  field  exercise,  which  no  inclemency  of  the 
weather  was  suffered  to  interrupt.    The  Duke, 
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too,  like  most  officers  who  have  seen  little  ser- 
vice, attached  an  overweening  importance  to 
matters  of  costume,  and  with  an  acuteness  ©f 
observation  altogether  peculiar,  could  detect  at 
a  glance  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  esta- 
blished cut  in  a  coat,  or  the  unwarranted  excess 
of  a  button  in  the  gaiters ;  outrages  on  military 
propriety  which  he  never  failed  to  visit  with  his 
severest  displeasure. 

The  regiment  to  which  I  belonged,  formed 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Halifax,  and  my  first 
duty  on  debarkation  was  to  wait  on  the  com- 
manding officer  and  report  my  arrival.  Colonel 
Grimshawe,  I  found,  did  not  live  in  barracks, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  an  orderly  corporal, 
I  proceeded  to  his  house,  which  was  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  surrounding  liabitations, 
from  being  guarded  by  a  sentry. 

The  Colonel  was  at  home,  and  I  was  ushered 
forthwith  into  his  presence.  When  I  entered, 
he  was  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  what  were 
apparently  military  reports,  and  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  an  officer,  whose  dress  marked 
him  to  be  the  Adjutant,  and  who  remained 
standing,  witli  an  air  of  deference,  near  the 
chair  of  his  superior. 
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"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  ad- 
dressing me,  as  he  perceived  I  was  about  to 
speak ;  "  but  I  request  you  will  have  the  good-  . 
ness  to  reserve  your  business  for  a  few  moments, 
when  I  shall  be  more  at  liberty  to  attend  to 
your  communication."  As  he  spoke,  he  regard- 
ed me  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and,  as  if  the  im- 
pression I  had  made  on  him  was  not  wholly  un- 
favourable, he  added  with  a  smile,  "  in  the  mean- 
time, I  request  you  will  be  seated." 

In  this  invitation  the  Adjutant  was  not  in- 
cluded, and  from  that  circumstance  I  could  not 
help  feeling  tliat  it  conveyed  something  of  a 
compliment,  since  it  was  evidently  one  he  was 
not  always  in  the  habit  of  affording  to  his  offi- 
cial inferiors. 

While  thus  disengaged,  I  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  minutely  observing  the  person  under 
whose  immediate  command  I  was  about  to  serve. 

Colonel  Grimshawc  was  a  man  apparently 
between  thirty  and  forty.  His  face  was  slight- 
ly marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  wore  that 
tawny  sallowness  of  complexion,  which  indica- 
ted service  in  tropical  and  unhealthy  climates. 
There  was  something  fine  and  penetrating  in 
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liis  eye ;  and  from  the  perfect  regularity  and 
whiteness  of  his  teeth,  his  countenance  might 
have  passed  for  handsome,  had  it  not  been  dis- 
figured by  a  scar,  of  what  had  originally  been  a 
harelip,  which  gave  an  unpleasant  contortion  to 
the  mouth.  In  person  he  was  short,  but  formed 
with  perfect  symmetry  and  elegance,  and  there 
was  about  him  an  air  of  distinction,  which  mark- 
ed him  out  to  the  most  casual  observer  as  a  per- 
son of  high  breeding  and  pretensions.  When 
he  spoke,  his  voice  was  peculiarly  musical  and 
clear,  yet  in  his  mode  of  utterance  there  was  a 
firmness  and  decision,  which  showed  him  to  be 
one  accustomed  to  command.  Such  were  my 
first  impressions  of  Colonel  Grimshawe,  who 
having  finished  his  conference  with  the  Adju- 
tant, whom  he  directed  to  wait  for  further  or- 
ders, turned  towards  me,  and  with  an  air  of 
suavity,  received  my  annunciation  of  my  name 
and  rank.  In  his  manner  of  addressing  me, 
there  was  no  assumption  of  authority,  no  air  of 
command.  He  spoke  with  graceful  ease,  wel- 
comed me  to  the  New  World,  hoped  my  passage 
had  been  a  pleasant  one,  talked  laughingly  of 
the  course  of  drilling  that  awaited  me,  hinted 
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en  passant  at  the  strictness  of  discipline  obser- 
ved in  the regiment,  and  warned  me,  jo- 
cularly, to  beware  of  incurring,  by  any  neglect 
of  military  observance,  the  displeasure  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent.     "  But,"  continued  he,  "  we 
shall  not  require  you  to  perform  any  duty  till 
you  get  fairly  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr  Hopkins," 
pointing  to  the  Adjutant,   "  to  whom  I  beg  to 
make  you  known. — Mr  Hopkins,  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  accompany  Mr  Thornton  to  the 
barracks,  and  introduce  him  to  his  brother  of- 
ficers.    Request  Major  Penleaze  to  inspect  his 
accoutrements,  and  let  him  report  to  me  if  they 
are  strictly  vegimental,  in  order  that  Mr  Thorn- 
ton may,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  enabled  to  at- 
tend parades.     In  the  meantime,  he  may  be 
attached  to  Captain  Spottiswoode's  company. — 
Good  morning,  Mr  Thornton,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  mess,  and — I  had 
almost  forgotten — Mr  Hopkins,  let  the  Quarter- 
Master  find  a  room  in  barracks  for  Mr  Thorn- 
ton immediately. — Good  morning,  sir,"  rising 
from  his  chair,  and  slightly  bending  to  my  obei- 
sance ;  "  you  will  find  your  brother  officers,  I 
think,  very  pleasant."  I  withdrew  with  the  Ad- 
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jutant,  in  whose  company  I  returned  to  the  bar- 
racks. 

He  was  a  person  who  had  evidently  risen 
from  the  ranks,  as  adjutants  generally  do,  and 
who  was  innocent  as  a  babe  of  all  knowledge, 
except  that  connected  with  the  subordinate  de- 
tails of  military  discipline.  In  conversing  with 
him,  I  found  he  had  now  cast  off  that  air  of  de- 
ference and  respect  which  he  had  assumed  in 
presence  of  Colonel  Grimshawe,  and  was  not 
a  little  anxious  to  appear  in  my  eyes  a  per- 
son of  consequence  and  authority.  In  address- 
ing me,  I  thought  he  assumed  a  certain  air  of 
patronage,  which,  coming  from  one  whose 
claims  to  consideration  were  more  than  com- 
monly eaui vocal,  did  not  incline  me  to  any 
uncalled  for  intercourse.  The  task  of  intro- 
duction which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  how- 
ever, he  duly  performed,  and  speedy  means 
were  thus  afforded  me  of  getting  into  more 
agreeable  company.  In  this  respect  I  had  been 
fortunate  in  my  regiment.     The  officers  of  the 

were  generally  gentlemen  both  by  birth 

and  education,  and  formed  among  themselves  a 
society  considerably  superior  to  what  one  ex- 
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pects  to  meet  in  the  fortuitous  intercourse  of  a 
military  life.  For  some  of  them  I  have  never 
ceased  to  entertain  a  cordial  regard;  and  it 
pleases  me,  while  narrating  the  events  of  this 
portion  of  my  life,  to  recall  the  names  and  cha- 
racters of  my  companions,  still  vividly  imprint- 
ed on  my  memory. 

There  vras  honest  Jack  Popham,  the  best  and 
laziest  of  mortals,  the  acknowledged  chieftain 
of  that  worthy  race  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
pressive title  of  "  the  King's  hard  bargains." 
He  was  indeed  a  hard  bargain  to  the  King,  but 
any  bargain  that  deprived  them  of  his  society 
would  have  been  still  harder  to  his  brother  offi- 
cers. No  one  grumbled  so  loudly  at  a  field- 
day,  or  abused  more  heartily  the  roster  of  the 
Adjutant  when  he  read  his  name  in  orders  for 
guard.  At  one  time  he  stood  first  for  purchase 
of  a  company,  but  on  the  very  eve  of  a  vacancy, 
his  banker  became  bankrupt,  and  Popham  lost 
his  money,  and  with  it  all  hopes  of  promotion 
for  years.  Then  his  heart  failed  him,  officers 
of  much  junior  standing  were  passed  over  him, 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  had  no  pleasure 
in  his  profession.     There  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
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regiment  that  did  not  pity  him,  or  who  would 
not  wink  at  his  occasionally  shirking  a  guard, 
though  his  own  tour  of  duty  was  thereby  ac- 
celerated. After  many  years,  in  which  he  tas- 
ted the  bitterness  of  hope  deferred,  he  was  at 
length  promoted  to  a  company  ;  and  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo  there  fell  not  a  braver  or  more  gene- 
rous spirit  than  Jack  Pophani. 

And  Frank  Stanhope,  my  friend,  my  mess- 
mate, and  brother  ensign,  how  often  have  we 
toiled  together  on  interminable  field-days,  carry- 
ing the  colours  till  our  arms  ached  under  their 
honourable  burden  ! — but  he  sleeps  in  a  watery 
grave,  and  I  would  not  speak  of  hi7n. 

Why,  I  know  not,  but  Holford,  the  Falstaflf 
of  surgeons,  the  most  humorous  of  gourmands, 
rises  next  to  my  memory.  Never  was  there  so 
worthy  a  prototype  of  "  Fat  Jack."  In  point  of 
wit,  indeed,  the  Doctor  must  have  knocked  un- 
der to  the  Knight,  but  he  had  enough  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar, — more  had  only  been  excess.  He 
was  the  target  of  all  our  jokes, — a  beau  too,  and 
the  blooming  maidens  of  Halifax  rejoiced  in  his 
unwieldy  gallantry.  Many  years  have  passed 
since  we  met,  and  I  know  not  whether  age  and 
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campaigning  may  not  have  somewhat  reduced 
his  bulky  volume.  I  hope  not.  May  he  conti- 
nue fat  and  jovial  as  I  remember  him,  and  I' 
will  answer  for  it,  die  when  he  may,  that 

"  A  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirtli," 

was  never  buried  with  book  and  benison. 

And  now  a  crowd  starts  up  before  me  on 
which  I  may  not  linger.     They  come  like  sha- 
dows, and  like  shadows  shall  they  depart.  First 
is  Major  Warburton,  melancholy  and  gentle- 
manlike,   fond   of    Shakspeare,    and   cookery, 
and  a  first-rate  performer  on  the  flute.     Let 
him  pass  on,  to  make  way  for  Denis  O'Hara^ 
the  inheritor  of  all  his  country's  blunders,  and 
of  more  than  all  its  native  goodness  of  heart. 
Denis  had  but  one  fault ;  he  was  quarrelsome  in 
his  cups,  challenged  his  best  friends  over  night, 
and  apologized  to  them  in  the  morning.     He 
fought,  indeed,  several  duels,  but  not  with  the 
officers  of  his  own  regiment,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion only  had  he  been  known  to  return  his  ad- 
versary's fire.     That  shot  cost  his  opponent  a 
leg.     He  was  taken  prisoner  early  in  the  Spa- 
nish war,  and  died  at  Verdun. — But  I  have  sad- 
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]y  diverged  from  tlie  straight  line  of  my  story, 
to  which  it  is  fitting  I  shoukl  return. 

My  reception  by  my  brother  officers  was  cor- 
dial, and  such  as,  to  the  credit  of  the  army,  a 
stranger  generally  experiences  on  joining  a  re- 
giment, to  every  man  of  which,  a  day  before, 
his  existence  was  utterly  unknown.  The  day 
of  my  arrival  happened  to  be  one  on  which  a 
large  party  of  strangers  dined  as  guests  at  the 
mess.  Among  the  number  were  two  captains 
of  the  navy,  and  several  staff-officers.  Colonel 
Grimshawe  was  in  tlie  chair,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  it  in  a  manner  which  delight- 
ed me.  For  ease  and  urbanity  of  manners 
in  such  a  situation,  I  would  almost  place  him 
on  an  equality  with  Lord  Kinnaird ;  and  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  his 
Lordship  discharges  the  duties  of  chairman  at 
a  public  dinner,  will  duly  appreciate  the  extent 
of  the  compliment.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing he  made  several  speeches,  and  he  spoke  with 
elegance,  and  without  effort.  In  his  eloquence, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  there  was  nothing  technical ; 
it  smacked  neither  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the 
senate;  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
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language  of  a  high-born  and  high-bred  English 
gentleman,  adorned  with  unusual  grace  of  de- 
livery. With  me  he  conversed  frequently,  not 
in  the  tone  of  a  superior,  but  a  companion ;  and 
a  person  who  could  assume  more  easily  every 
attribute  of  a  delightful  one,  I  had  never  met 
before,  and  am  not  quite  certain  I  have  ever 
met  since. 

This  being  my  first  appearance  at  mess,  near- 
ly every  officer  at  table  thought  it  necessary  to 
drink  wine  with  me.  The  song  went  round, 
the  goblet  flowed,  till  a  late  hour,  and  a  severe 
headach,  on  the  following  morning,  intimated 
pretty  plainly  that  I  had  quaffed,  "  not  wisel)^ 
but  too  well." 

I  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  my  carousal.  While  it  was  yet  dark, 
I  was  awakened  by  my  servant,  who  told  me  it 
was  time  to  commence  dressing  for  parade. 

"  Parade!"  growled  I,  in  no  very  complacent 
humour  at  being  thus  disturbed,  "  why,  it's  now 
pitch  dark,  and  I  presume  the  regiment  don't 
parade  by  candlelight?" 

"  No,  your  honour ;  but  the  drum  beats  at 
seven,  and  it's  now  five,  and  I  take  it  your  ho- 
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noiir  will  find  two  hours  little  enough  to  dress 
in." 

Notwithstanding  I  had  never  employed  a 
quarter  of  the  time  in  dressing  before,  I  thought 
it  as  well  to  he  guided  in  the  present  case  by 
the  experience  of  my  attendant.  Quitting  my 
couch,  therefore,  without  delay,  I  set  about  the 
duties  of  the  toilet,  though  still  unable  to  ima- 
gine in  what  manner  the  long  interval  allotted 
for  them  was  to  be  filled  up.  My  ignorance 
was  soon  enlightened.  I  had  scarcely  commen- 
ced the  business  of  preparation,  when  a  knock  at 
my  chamber-door  indicated  the  presence  of  some 
one  desirous  of  admission.  I  directed  him  to 
enter,  and  a  person  did  so,  armed  with  scissors, 
comb,  and  curling-irons. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?'* 

"  The  hairdresser  of  Captain  Spottiswoode's 
company,  come  to  cut  and  dress  your  honour's 
hair  according  to  regimental  pattern." 

"  And  pray  how  can  you  pretend  to  cut  and 
dress  a  gentleman's  hair,  by  the  light  of  a  far- 
thing candle  ?" 

"  Practice  makes  perfect,  your  honour.  I've 
just  come  from  dressing  Captain  Spottiswoode 
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and  Mr  Popliam ;  and  I  powder  ten  heads  in 
the  dark  for  one  in  the  daylight,  since  we  came 
here  to  America.  Wliy,  sir,  IVe  soaped,  floured, 
and  tied  ninety-three,  this  very  morning,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  rushlight." 

"  Come,  no  more  talk,  but  set  to  work  im- 
mediately ;"  and  the  obedient  barber  commen- 
ced his  task  without  farther  delay. 

Lord  Byron  piqued  himself  on  the  whiteness 
of  his  hands,  and  I  confess  I  was  a  little  fop- 
pish about  my  hair.  I  flattered  myself  it  clus- 
tered in  Hyacinthine  curls,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  AntinoQS,  and  I  gave  the  barber  very  par- 
ticular directions  to  cause  as  little  devastation 
among  them  with  his  shears  as  possible.  He 
promised  to  abstain  from  all  gratuitous  havoc, 
and  engaged  to  proceed  not  a  single  clip  of 
scissor  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  "  regimental  cut."  Perhaps  he  did  not ; 
but  I  confess  my  choler  was  eff'ectually  roused, 
when,  looking  in  the  glass,  I  beheld  the  change 
which  this  villainous  artist  had  wrought  on  the 
external  appearance  of  my  cranium.  On  the 
back  and  sides  of  my  head,  the  hair  was  shorn 
close  to  the  skin,  now  almost  literally  bare, 
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while  the  summit  was  adorned  ))y  a  top-knot, 
in  shape  not  unlike  the  comh  of  a  cock,  every 
individual  hair  of  which  the  art  of  the  friseur 
had  made  to  stand  on  end,  like  "  quills  upon 
the  fretful  porcupine.*'  But  my  metamorpho- 
sis did  not  stop  here ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  statutory  application  of  powder  and  poma- 
tum, that  I  saw  myself  completely  transmogri- 
fied. With  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those 
which  a  Shetland  pony,  accustomed  to  enjoy  in 
all  their  amplitude  the  luxury  of  mane  and  tail, 
may  be  supposed  to  experience  on  finding  him- 
self suddenly  docked  and  hogged^  did  I  dismiss 
the  military  tonsor,  and  follow  his  exit  with 
curses,  not  loud  but  deep. 

The  operations  of  my  toilet,  wliich  still  re- 
mained to  be  performed,  were  not  of  a  character 
calculated  to  allay  the  irritation  of  its  com- 
mencement. Instead  of  a  neckcloth,  my  throat 
was  encased  in  a  broad  black  leather  stock,  the 
hard  edges  of  which  created  an  unpleasant  irri- 
tation about  the  upper  extremity  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  leaving  the  power  of  only  lateral  mo- 
tion to  my  head,  prevented  me  effectually  from 
bestowing  a  single  glance  on  the  large  military 
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boots,  which  reached  above  the  cap  of  my  knee. 
Then  came  my  coat,  one  of  Stultze*s  best  and 
tightest  fits,  which  I  very  unwillingly  buttoned 
to  the  very  top,  on  an  intimation  from  my  ser- 
vant that  such  was  "  the  rule  of  the  regiment." 
My  queue  was  then  duly  inserted  by  the  same 
trusty  functionary  in  the  nape  of  my  neck,  ta- 
king care  that  it  should  protrude  exactly  nine 
inches  by  measurement,  such  being  the  regi- 
mental length,  and  on  no  account  to  be  ex- 
ceeded or   diminished.      Sash   and   sword   of 
course  followed,  not  without  some  peculiarity 
in  their  mode  of  adjustment,  discernible,  per- 
haps, to  none  but  those  who  possessed  in  such 
matters  the  true  military  coup  d'oeil. 

Thus  caparisoned,  I  descended  to  the  parade 
ground,  where  the  men,  divided  into  squads, 
were  undergoing  the  preparatory  inspection  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers.  The  regularity 
and  precision  with  which  everything  was  con- 
ducted could  not  but  strike  even  an  inexperien- 
ced eye,  as  affording  strong  evidence  of  the 
high  state  of  discipline  of  the  corps.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  drum  beat  for  general  parade,  and 
the  officers  were  instantly  seen  issuing  from 
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their  quarters,  and  repairing  each  to  his  ap- 
pointed post.  Mine,  of  course,  was  in  rear  of 
the  company  to  which  I  was  attached  ;  and 
catching  as  well  as  I  could  the  true  military 
attitude,  I  stood  with  drawn  sword  and  un- 
wonted rigidity  of  limh. 

While  thus  engaged,  I  was  accosted  by  an  or- 
derly sergeant,  who  deliA  ered,  with  due  respect, 
an  order  from  Major  Penleaze,  desiring  my 
presence  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  I  imme- 
diately obeyed ;  and  being  directed  by  the 
Major  to  stand  in  the  attitude  of  attention,  a 
minute  inspection  of  my  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments took  place.  Luckily,  in  the  cut  of  my 
integuments,  the  tailor  had  indulged  in  no  flights 
of  fancy,  and  displayed  a  laudable  adherence  to 
established  pattern.  The  Major,  therefore,  had 
only  to  suggest  some  slight  changes  of  adjust- 
ment, which,  without  difficulty,  were  made  on 
the  spot.  It  was  only  in  altering  the  position 
of  my  hat  that  I  experienced  any  additional  in- 
convenience. To  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand its  full  extent,  I  must  premise,  that  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  of  costume,  to  the  rigid 
observance  of  which  the  Duke  of  Kent  attached 
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peculiar  importance.  One  of  these  consisted 
in  wearing  huge  three-cornered  cocked  hats, 
not  fore  and  aft,  as  was  the  general  custom  of 
the  army,  but  right  athwart  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  descending  to  the  eyebrow  on  the 
right  side,  and  proportionally  rising  on  the  left. 
Now,  my  hat  unfortunately  was  rather  small, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was, 
that  my  right  eye  was  entirely  closed  up,  and 
I  found  myself  reduced  at  once  to  the  condition 
of  Polyphemus.  Thus  monoculated,  I  was  re- 
ported to  the  colonel  as  being  in  a  state  of  suf- 
ficient regimentalism  to  make  my  appearance  on 
parade  ;  and  I  accordingly,  though  with  ardour 
somewhat  damped,  assumed  the  part  allotted 
me  in  the  succeeding  pageant. 

The  inconveniences  from  which  I  at  first  suf- 
fered so  severel}^,  however,  gradually  became 
more  tolerable;  and  under  the  tuition  of  Mr 
Hopkins,  and  his  deputy  the  sergeant-major,  I 
was  soon  enabled  to  master  all  the  mysteries  of 
manual  and  platoon. 

Once  a  fortnight  the  Duke  of  Kent  held  a 
levee,  and  it  was  considered  indispensable  that 
every  ofiicer  on  first  joining  should  be  prescnt- 
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ed.  Aware  of  the  unpleasant  consequence* 
which  the  smallest  informality  of  dress  would 
not  fail  to  incur,  I  was  even  more  than  usually 
punctilious  in  its  arrangement,  and  appeared  at 
Government-house  harnessed  completely  selon 
les  regies.  The  building  was  of  wood,  and  stood 
upon  a  height  which  overlooked  the  town,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  There  was 
nothing  about  it  either  externally  or  internally 
at  all  allied  to  magnificence.  The  rooms  were 
spacious,  but  plainly  furnished,  and  devoid  of 
all  those  appliances  in  which  modern  luxury  de- 
lights. No  ottomans,  no  easy-chairs,  no  chaises 
longues,  with  cushions  tempting  to  repose,  met 
the  eye.  Everything  bore  evidence  of  the  mi- 
litary plainness,  and  almost  primeval  simplicity 
of  its  owner's  taste,  and  appeared  rather  in  con- 
trast with  the  splendid  liveries  of  the  servants. 
On  entering,  I  found  a  large  party  of  officers  as- 
sembled in  the  audience-chamber,  but  his  Royal 
Highness  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 
Precisely,  however,  as  the  clock  struck  one,  a 
door  communicating  with  an  interior  apartment 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  Duke  came  forward, 
followed  by  his  staff,  bowing  as  he  entered  to 
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the  general  obeisance  of  the  company.  His 
conversation  was  first  directed  to  General  Hunt- 
er, the  second  in  command,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  field-officers  as  they  chanced  to 
attract  his  notice.  The  air  and  appearance  of 
his  Royal  Highness  were  certainly  in  the  high- 
est degree  military.  He  wore  the  undress  uni- 
form of  a  field-marshal,  and  was  distinguished 
by  that  well-proportioned  amplitude  of  person, 
which  belongs  to  all  the  male  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family.  His  head  was  large,  but  well 
formed,  and  on  the  upper  part  entirely  bald.  In 
his  face  there  was  nothing  intellectual,  yet  it 
displayed  a  certain  massiveness  and  prominence 
of  feature,  well  adapted  for  the  chisel,  and 
which  Chantrey  or  Flaxman  would  have  turn- 
ed to  good  account.  Having  made  the  tour  of 
the  circle,  and  noticed  the  more  prominent  indi- 
viduals who  presented  themselves,  the  Duke 
took  his  station  in  the  centre,  and  the  presenta- 
tions commenced.  This  was  by  no  means  so 
idle  a  ceremony  as  it  is  generally  considered ; 
for,  as  the  officers  were  successively  introduced 
to  him,  he  took  occasion  to  examine  thfm  on 
points  of  military  tactics,  and  frequently  put 
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questions  wliicli  the  embarrassment  of  those  in- 
terrogated, evidently  showed  to  be  not  a  little 
puzzling.  My  turn  at  length  came,  and,  advan- 
cing into  the  circle,  I  was  presented  by  Colonel 
Grimshawe  in  the  usual  form. 

"  How  long  have  you  joined,  sir  ?"  inquired 
his  Royal  Highness. 

«  About  a  fortnight." 

*'  Are  you  from  Mario w  ?'* 

«  No." 

"  Were  you  educated  at  a  public  school  ?'* 

"  No.     My  education  has  been  private." 

"Do  you  understand  geometry  and  fortifi- 
cation ?" 

"  No." 

"  Your  sword-belt,  sir,  comes  too  much  across 
the  body.  The  breast-plate  should  be  more  on 
the  left  sid^. — Colonel  Grimshawe,  let  this  be 
attended  to  in  future. — You  have  commenced 
drill,  of  course  ? — Let  me  see  what  progress  you 
have  made : — Major  Warbur ton,  put  Mr  Thorn- 
ton through  his  facings,  and  let  him  march 
about  a  little." 

Major  Warburton,  who  seemed  to  like  the 
ceremony  not  much  more  than  myself,  obeyed ; 
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and  so  annoyed  was  I  at  the  absurdity  of  ray 
involuntary  exhibition,  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable some  of  the  movements  were  not  execu- 
ted with  that  deftness  and  precision  which  his 
Royal  Highness  considered  of  such  paramount 
importance. 

"  Less  shuffling  of  the  heels,  if  you  please, 
sir. — As  you  were. — Try  him  once  more,  Ma- 
jor. In  facing  to  the  right  about,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  swing  your  body  about  like  a  ship 
in  a  storm." 

The  word,  March,  was  given,  and  the  circle 
opened  to  afford  me  a  passage. 

On  approaching  the  door,  I  was  more  than, 
half  inclined  to  exchange  ordinary  into  double 
quick,  and  make  my  exit  without  farther  cere- 
mony. Strong  as  the  temptation  was,  however, 
I  resisted  it,  and  went  through  the  remainder 
of  a  scene,  which,  although  ludicrous  in  descrip- 
tion, was  practically  most  annoying  in  the  per- 
formance. 

In  one  respect,  however,  my  apprehensions 
were  unfounded.  This  sort  of  exhibition  was 
too  common  to  become,  in  my  case,  the  subject 
of  any  extraordinary  ridicule  from  my  compa- 
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iiions ;  but  it  will  readily  be  believed,  that  in  fu- 
ture I  attended  as  seldom  as  possible  the  levees 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

It  appeared  strange  to  me,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fascinating  manners  of  Colonel  Grim- 
shawe,  he  should  be  unpopular  in  the  regiment. 
Yet  such  was  the  case.  He  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  an  excellent  soldier,  and  one  ar- 
dently devoted  to  his  profession.  No  charge  of 
partiality  or  injustice  was  alleged  against  him, 
and,  though  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  he  never  un- 
necessarily harassed  those  under  his  command. 
He  had  served  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  West, 
and  in  Egypt,  and  with  distinction  in  all.  No 
officer  knew  his  duty  better,  or  was  more  zeal- 
ous in  the  discharge  of  it. 

Singular  as  the  dislike  which  generally  at- 
tached to  Colonel  Grimshawe  at  first  appeared 
to  me,  on  closer  observation  I  was  almost  led 
to  join  in  it.  There  was  certainly  something 
disagreeable  in  the  very  marked  line  which  he 
evidently  drew  between  the  commanding  officer 
and  the  companion,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
rapid  and  unexpected  than  his  transition  from 
one  character  to  the  other,  and  nothing  strong- 
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er  than  the  contrast  thus  produced.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  whole  expression  of  his  countenance 
would  change,  and  his  tone  of  playful  jocularity 
be  converted  into  one  of  unbending  authority. 
No  two  people  could  be  more  different  than 
Colonel  Grimshawe  in  private  society,  and  Co- 
lonel Grimshawe  on  military  duty.  One  day,  I 
remember,  we  rode  together  into  the  country, 
and  the  drum  for  parade  sounded  before  we 
reached  the  barracks.  I  had  found  him  during 
our  ride  a  most  agreeable  companion.  We  part- 
ed in  perfect  good-humour  at  the  barrack-gate, 
and  having  changed  my  dress  with  all  possible 
expedition,  I  came  on  the  parade-ground  just 
after  the  officers  had  fallen  in,  and  the  Adjutant 
was  engaged  in  collecting  the  reports.  It  was 
natural  to  expect,  that  a  lapse  so  venial,  and 
of  which  he  so  perfectly  understood  the  cause, 
would  have  been  passed  over.  Not  so.  Colonel 
Grimshawe  summoned  me,  in  a  loud  voice,  to 
the  front  of  the  regiment,  and  in  hearing  of  the 
whole  battalion,  inflicted  a  severe  censure  on 
my  dilatoriness,  which,  if  continued,  he  assured 
me,  would  not  fail  to  drawdown  yet  more  un- 
pleasant consequences, 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  such  treatment  cau- 
sed a  permanent  estrangement  in  our  future 
intercourse.  No  such  consequence,  however, 
followed.  After  parade,  Colonel  Grimshawe 
came  up,  and  taking  me  by  the  arm,  conversed 
as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing my  irritation,  I  could  not  long  resist  the  fas- 
cination of  his  society.  As  a  friend,  I  certain- 
ly did  not,  and  could  not  regard  him  ;  I  knew 
that  for  any  breach  of  military  discipline  I  had 
no  lenity  to  expect ;  but  I  had  acquired  experi- 
ence enough  to  know,  that  ainsi  va  le  jnonde, 
and  that  where  it  was  impossible  to  turn  the 
current,  the  best  policy  was  to  swim  with  the 
stream. 

I  am  here  prompted  to  record  an  anecdote  ot 
the  boyish  folly  of  poor  Stanhope  and  myself. 
We  both  of  us  detested  the  annoyance  of  wear- 
ing powder,  and  agreed  to  substitute  in  place  of 
it  a  flaxen  wig,  for  the  preparation  of  which  we 
respectively  issued  orders  to  the  most  fashion- 
able peruquier  of  Halifax.  These  were  punc- 
tually executed,  and,  enchanted  with  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  contrivance,  we  lost  no  time  in 
having  our  heads  shaved,  and  came  out  in  all 
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the  honours  of  our  novel  head-gear.  We  were 
received  witli  shouts  of  laughter  at  mess,  and 
submitted  to  all  the  mirth  and  banter  which 
our  appearance  excited,  with  the  most  philoso- 
phical sangfroid.  In  similar  trim,  we  appear- 
ed next  morning  at  parade,  but  had  scarcely 
taken  our  places,  when  the  Adjutant  came  up, 
and  dropping  his  sword,  informed  us,  that  it 
was  Colonel  Grimshawe's  order,  that  we  should 
instantly  quit  the  parade,  and  remain  close  pri- 
soners in  our  apartment  until  the  growth  of 
our  shorn  locks  should  qualify  us  once  more  to 
return  to  duty.  A  confinement  of  six  weeks 
followed,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  short- 
en its  duration,  by  the  strenuous  application  of 
Bear's  grease  and  Macassar  oil ;  and  cursing  our 
own  folly,  the  flaxen  wigs  were  committed  to 
the  flames. 

Another  frolic  threatened  consequences  still 
more  disagreeable.  Stanhope  and  myself  were 
members  of  a  general  court-martial,  and,  of 
coarse,  exempt  from  duty  during  its  continu- 
ance. The  court  could  not  be  dismissed  until 
the  sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the  crown,  and 
as  this  required  a  voyage  (o  England,  we  enjoy- 
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ed  a  liberty — if  idleness  can  be  called  liberty — 
of  some  duration. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Halifax,  I  had  bought  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  particu- 
larly docile,  and  had  been  taught  the  accom- 
plishment of  walking  erect  on  his  hinder  legs. 
Neither  of  us  happened  to  have  any  partiality 
for  Major  Penleaze,  who  was  confined  at  the 
time  by  some  slight  indisposition,  and  we  de- 
termined that  Neptune  should  appear  on  parade 
as  that  gentleman's  representative.  A  tailor  of 
the  regiment  was  secretly  set  to  work  to  pro- 
vide this  new  aspirant  for  military  honours, 
with  a  suitable  uniform ;  and  having  completed 
our  preparations,  Neptune,  by  tuck  of  drum, 
made  his  appearance  on  parade,  in  a  coat  and 
epaulets  which  bore  the  distinctive  mark  of  a 
major's  rank, — cocked  hat,  queue,  sword,  sash, 
breeches,  and  military  boots,  and  advanced 
slowly  and  erect  to  the  centre  of  the  square. 
The  effect  was  electric.  Discipline  and  decorum 
were,  for  a  moment,  forgotten ;  ill  suppressed 
laughter  was  heard  from  the  ranks,  and  the 
countenances,  both  of  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
simultaneously  broadened  by  a  grin.   Instantly 
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the  voice  of  Colonel  Grimshawe  was  heard 
pealing  forth  like  thunder,  and  every  sign  of 
merriment  vanished  at  the  sound.  His  eyes 
glared  round  as  he  spoke  with  an  expression 
almost  terrific,  and  Stanhope  and  myself,  who 
stood  enjoying  the  scene  from  a  window,  al- 
most began  to  repent  of  our  frolic.  Colonel 
Grimshawe  formed  the  line  into  a  hollow  square, 
and  addressed  them  in  a  speech.  He  said  the 
outrage  just  perpetrated  was  one  unparalleled 
in  his  whole  military  experience ;  he  dilated 
on  its  enormity,  and  expressed  his  own  firm 
purpose  to  bring  the  authors  of  this  flagrant 
violation  of  discipline  to  signal  punishment.  "  I 
know  not,  and  I  care  not,"  he  continued,  "  who 
they  are,  that  have  thus  cast  a  tarnish  on  the 

character  of  the ,  which  it  will  require 

long  years  of  discipline  and  propriety  to  wipe 
away ;  but*  they  know  me  little  if  they  expect 
an  impunity  at  my  hands,  which  would  in- 
volve a  betrayal  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
by  my  sovereign.  I  call  upon  you,  both  offi- 
cers and  men,  to  assist  me  in  discovering  these 
unknown  delinquents.  Were  my  own  brother 
concerned  in  this  outrage,  and  ruin  about  to 
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wait  on  his  conviction,  as  there  is  a  God  in 
Heaven,  I  would  strain  every  nerve  to  bring 
liim  to  justice."  Colonel  Grimshawe  concluded, 
by  expressing  his  intention  of  punishing  the  in- 
decorum of  which  the  whole  regiment  had  been 
guilty,  by  a  series  of  extraordinary  drills,  which 
he  gave  orders  should  commence  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Strict  inquiries  were  instantly  set  on  foot  to 
discover  the  decorators  of  the  dog,  against  whom 
the  wrath  of  Colonel  Grimshawe  was  princi- 
pally directed.  My  own  feelings  prompted  me 
to  come  forward  and  confess  at  once  the  head 
and  front  of  my  offending ;  but  older  and  more 
experienced  officers  strongly  dissuaded  me  from 
this  step.  They  assured  me  it  would  be  wilfully 
sacrificing,  not  only  my  own  professional  pros- 
pects, but  those  of  Stanhope,  who  would  not 
suffer  me  to  bear  alone  the  consequences  of  our 
ill-judged  jest;  that  Colonel  Grimshawe,  if 
we  confessed  the  "  corpus  delictiy^  could  not, 
after  what  had  passed,  avoid  trying  us  by  a 
court-martial,  the  issue  of  which  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  and  that,  by  remaining  secret,  we  vio- 
lated no  law  of  honour.     It  is  possible,  indeed, 
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that  Colonel  Grimshawe  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  public  display  of  his  indignation,  was 
really  not  very  anxious  for  a  discovery.  The 
storm  passed,  and  though  the  perpetrators  of 
the  foolery  were  generally  known,  yet  as  no 
legal  evidence  of  guilt  beyond  that  of  my  being 
owner  of  the  dog,  was  elicited  by  inquiry,  no 
further  unpleasant  consequences  followed.  We 
were  generally  liked,  and  our  brother  officers 
submitted  to  the  punishment  we  had  brought  on 
them,  without  resentment  towards  its  authors. 
These  were  happy  days. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  Captain  bold  in  Halifax,  that  lived  in  country  quarters, 

Seduced  a  maid • 

Mits  BaiUk, 


The  Nova  Scotian  winter  sets  in  early,  and 
though  a  season  of  extreme  rigour,  brings  with 
it  the  usual  accompaniments  of  gaiety  and  fes- 
tivity, and  amusements  unknown  in  more  ge- 
nial climates.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  soldier  from  sustaining  injury  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  On  duty,  the  usual 
regimental  cap  is  exchanged  for  one  of  fur, 
and  an  additional  supply  of  great-coats  and 
blankets  is  annually  issued.  Even  the  taper 
limbs  of  the  ladies  may  be  seen  enveloped  in 
mocassins  and  snow-boots,  reserving  the  capti- 
vations  of  foot  and  ancle  for  a  milder  season. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  garrison- 
duty,  and  the  annoying  activity  of  the  Duke  of 
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Kent,  the  winter  passed  happily  and  cheerfully. 
We  amused  ourselves  by  driving  sledges  over 
the  snow,  and  shooting  spruce  partridges  in  the 
woods.  Occasionally,  when  we  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  a  week,  parties  of  pleasure  were 
formed  to  visit  Windsor  and  Annapolis ;  at 
which  places,  our  appearance  never  failed  to 
be  the  signal  of  a  ball.  Halifax,  too,  was  the 
scene  of  gaiety.  The  wealthier  part  of  the  in- 
habitants gave  dinners  and  parties,  at  which 
the  charms  of  the  fair  Acadians  were  not  ex- 
erted in  vain. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  idea  of  a  man  marry- 
ing with  the  thermometer  twenty  degrees  be- 
low zero,  when  he  is  liable  to  be  frost-bitten 
on  the  very  way  to  the  altar,  and  the  ceremony 
to  be  delayed  until,  by  the  application  of  snow, 
vitality  is  restored.  The  idea  of  a  bride  in 
worsted  stockings,  and  garments  of  linsey-wool- 
sey, is  not  pleasant,  and  a  few  months  delay,  in 
such  circumstances,  till  the  return  of  milder 
weather,  is,  perhaps,  excusable.  Venus,  it  is 
true,  rose  from  the  sea,  but  not  amid  walrusses 
and  icebergs  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

Luckily  for  the  spinsters  of  Halifax,  my  sen- 
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timenls  on  tliis  matter  were  not  generally  shared 
by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and,  ere  the  re- 
turn of  summer,  several  tender-hearted  cap- 
tains, and  inflammable  subalterns,  rejoiced  in 
celibacy  no  longer. 

Twice  a-week  there  were  evening  parties  at 
Colonel  Grimshawe's,  to  which,  without  any 
regular  invitation,  the  greater  part  of  the  offi- 
cers had  the  privilege  of  entre.  Of  these  parties 
I  was  a  frequent  member,  and  the  honours  of 
the  mansion  were  done  by  a  Miss  Mansfield, 
a  lady  occupying  in  his  establishment  a  situa- 
tion certainly  of  very  equivocal  propriety.  She 
was  a  pretty  and  rather  elegant  woman,  ren- 
dered, perhaps,  more  interesting,  from  showing, 
by  a  hurried  nervousness  of  manner,  that  she 
felt  deeply  the  awkwardness  of  her  situation. 
Everything  connected  with  the  establishment, 
of  which  she  was  the  head,  seemed  elegant  and 
recherche^  and  bore  about  it  evidences  of  a  more 
refined  taste,  than  had  yet  become  indigenous 
in  the  colony.  The  furniture  and  draperies  of 
the  apartments  were  not  only  (for  America)  un- 
usually handsome,  but  arranged  with  the  ut- 
most exactitude  of  taste,  and  it  was  evident 
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at  a  glance,  that  Miss  Mansfield  was  a  person, 
in  every  respect,  far  removed  from  the  gene- 
rality of  females  reduced,  by  folly  or  misfor- 
tune, to  circumstances  unhappily  similar.  By 
the  guests,  it  was  apparently  considered  not 
exactly  comme  il  faut,  to  pay  her  much  atten- 
tion. All  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  a  deli- 
cacy in  her  situation,  which  any  very  particu- 
lar or  marked  attention  would  have  violated. 
She  was  uniformly  addressed  with  respect,  but 
the  conversation  in  which  she  partook,  was  al~ 
ways  of  the  most  trite  and  common-place  de- 
scription, and  devoid  of  that  ease  which  natu 
rally  arises,  when  the  claims  of  the  person  ad-, 
dressed,  to  respect  and  consideration,  are  less 
questionable  than  those  of  Miss  Mansfield. 

Colonel  Grimshawe  was  partial  to  whist,  and 
that  game  constituted  the  principal  source  of 
interest  and  amusement  at  these  parties.  I  had 
never  touched  a  card  in  my  life,  and  was  con- 
sequently condemned  to  remain  a  spectator. 
Miss  Mansfield,  too,  did  not  play,  and  thus  did 
I  frequently  find  myself  almost  forced  into  a 
t^te-d-tete,  for  wliicli  I  should  probably  not 
otherwise  have  voluntarily  souoht.  In  address- 
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ing  her,  I  tlircw  oflf  tliat  tone  of  embarrassing 
coldness  to  wliicli  she  had  been  accustomed,  and 
.^poke  with  the  air  of  respectful  interest,  which 
one  naturally  assumes  in  conversation  with  a 
lady.  She  evidently  felt  this,  and  was  grateful ; 
and  for  myself,  the  power  of  conferring  pleasure 
on  one  whose  situation  I  sincerely  pitied,  was 
too  flattering  not  to  be  frequently  exercised. 

My  tete-d-ietes  with  Miss  Mansfield  began  at 
length  to  excite  the  notice,  and  draw  forth  the 
banter,  of  my  companions.  I  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  cut  out  the  Colonel,  and  some  of 
the  older  and  more  prudent  advised  me  to  de- 
sist from  playing  so  hazardous  a  game.  Both 
the  ridicule  and  advice  were  disregarded.  I 
was  conscious  of  no  improper  motive.  I  felt 
that  I  had  too  much  vanity  in  my  nature,  to 
be  captivated  by  a  woman,  however  charming, 
who  was  publicly  recognised  as  the  mistress  of 
another  man. 

The  only  person  by  whom  my  attentions  to 
Miss  Mansfield  appeared  to  pass  entirely  unno- 
ticed, was  Colonel  Grimshawe.  His  manner 
towards  me  was  in  no  respect  changed,  and 
the  welcome  he  continued  to  afford  me,  was 
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cordial  as  before.     Towards  the  victim  of  Ins 

passion,  his  demeanour  had  never  been  marked 

J* 
by  any  of  that  delicacy  and  consideration,  which 

might  naturally  have  been  looked  for  in  a  per- 
son of  so  much  tact  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  He  treated  her  coldly  and  with  indif- 
ference, and  when  anything  occurred  to  ruffle 
his  temper,  with  unkindness  and  even  harsh- 
ness. She  evidently  feared  him,  and  the  tears 
were  called  up  into  her  eyes,  by  the  sarcastic 
bitterness  with  which  he  frequently  addressed 
her.  It  was  impossible  not  to  compassionate  a 
creature,  shackled,  as  she  apparently  was,  by 
ties  so  galling ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  very 
guilt  which  attached  to  her, — the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  shame  in  which  she  moved, — only  ren- 
dered her  the  object  of  deeper  pity  and  commi- 
seration. 

Miss  Mansfield's  history  was  unknown.  No 
one  knew  under  what  circumstances  she  had 
lapsed  from  virtue ;  whether,  from  the  mere 
credulity  of  a  nature  too  innocent  and  trusting, 
she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  some  prac- 
tised and  heartless  seducer,  or  whether,  led  on 
by  her  own  evil  passions,  she  had  voluntarily 
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courted  degradation.  What  I  read  of  her  cha- 
racter, at  least  seemed  to  indicate  the  former, 
and  my  own  feelings  inclined  me  to  adopt  the 
more  favourable  supposition.  In  the  frequent- 
ly recurring  conversations  wtich  took  place  be- 
tween us,  not  the  most  distant  allusion  was 
made  to  her  situation.  I  had  no  wish  to  win 
her  heart,  and  every  topic  of  apocryphal  pro- 
priety was  studiously  avoided  ; — nay,  had  Co- 
lonel Grimshawe  himself  been  auditor  to  every 
sentence  spoken  on  either  side,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  heard  nothing  to  raise  either  anger 
or  suspicion. 

In  this  situation  did  matters  stand,  when  the 
arrival  of  a  packet  from  England  brought  notice 
of  my  being  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  a 
West  India  regiment.  My  father  did  not  write, 
and  I  remained  ignorant  through  what  channel 
the  promotion  had  been  obtained.  I  was  at  first 
by  no  means  gratified  with  my  good  fortune. 
It  was  scarcely  probable  that  for  so  trifling  and 
unimportant  a  step  I  should  voluntarily  quit  a 
regiment,  in  which  I  found  myself  so  pleasantly 
situated,  to  exercise  the  same  vocation  in  a  West 
India  corps.     Of  course,  therefore,  my  object 
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was  to  effect  an  exchange,  if  possible,  into  the 
regiment  to  which  I  had  hitherto  belonged,  or, 
failing  in  that,  into  some  other  less  objectionable 
than  the  one  to  which  I  was  appointed. 

On  receiving  the  first  intelligence  of  my  pro- 
motion, I  considered  it  a  proper  compliment  to 
Colonel  Grimshawe  to  wait  on  him  immediate- 
ly., and  after  explaining  to  him  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  request  his  advice.  I  lost  no 
time,  therefore,  in  proceeding  to  his  house, 
where  his  servant  informed  me,  that  being  field- 
officer  of  the  day,  he  had  gone  out  about  an 
hour  before,  on  the  duty  of  visiting  the  guards, 
but  that  his  return  was  instantly  expectedt 
Anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  him  as  early 
as  possible,  I  resolved  to  wait  his  return,  and 
with  that  view  was  shown  into  an  apartment. 
It  was  not  untenanted.  Miss  Mansfield  was 
seated  at  a  table ;  but  as  her  back  was  partly 
turned  towards  the  door,  it  was  not  till  I  had 
advanced  and  offered  the  usual  salutations,  that 
I  perceived  she  held  in  her  hand  a  letter,  over 
which  she  was  weeping  bitterly.  Grief,  even 
in  the  humblest  of  human  beings,  has  ever  been 
respectable  in  my  eyes,  and  in  this  instance  I 
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was  unwilling  to  violate  its  sanctity.  I  there- 
fore apologised  for  my  intrusion,  and  was  about 
to  depart,  but  she  looked  up,  and  requested  me 
to  remain. 

"  You  see  before  you,"  she  said,  with  choking 
utterance,  "  one  who,  fallen  and  degraded  as  she 
is,  would  still  venture  to  hope  that  she  has  a 
friend,  at  least  a  well  wisher,  in  Mr  Thornton. 
If  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  alas  !  I  am  friend- 
less." 

"  A  more  sincere  wellwisher  than  myself 
Miss  Mansfield  does  not  possess ;  but  she  will 
excuse  me  for  suggesting,  that  in  Colonel  Grim- 
shawe " 

"  Oh,  talk  not,"  she  interrupted,  "  of  Colonel 
Grimshawe.  You  know  not, — you  cannot  know, 
the  cold  and  heartless  being  of  whom  you  speak. 
What  woman  could  bear, — more  than  woman 
ever  yet  bore,  from  the  man  alie  loved,  I  have 
borne  from  him."  And  as  she  spoke  she  looked 
up,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  threw  back  the 
dark  ringlets  that  had  fallen  over  her  face. 
"  But,"  she  added,  and  her  expression  softened 
as  she  proceeded,  "it  is  not  this  of  which  I 
would  speak.     True,  it  is  hard  to  meet  with 
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harshness  and  ingratitude  from  one  for  whom 
we  have  given  up  all ;  but  I  have  borne  it  long 
and  patiently,  and  would  still  bear  it,  for  (though 
God  knows,  not  from  him,)  I  have  deserved  it 
all." 

I  here  ventured  to  interrupt  her,  for  I  felt  the 
full  awkwardness  of  my  situation,  and  was  un- 
willing to  involve  myself,  by  participating  in  a 
confidence,  which,  it  appeared  to  me,  could  lead 
to  no  beneficial  consequences. 

"  Miss  Mansfield  will  pardon  me,"  I  replied, 
"  for  reminding  her,  that  it  has  only  been  in  the 
character  of  Colonel  Grimshawe's  guest  and 
friend  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  her 
society  ;  that  I  am  at  this  moment  beneath  his 
roof,  and  cannot  with  propriety  listen  to  any  com- 
munication with  which  he  is  unpleasantly  con- 
nected. If,  without  infringing  on  the  duty  I  owe 
to  others,  I  can  in  anything  serve  you,  com- 
mand me ;  but  it  is  equally  useless  and  unplea- 
sant to  be  made  the  depository  of  secrets,  in 
which  I  have  no  right  to  participate,  or  of  grie- 
vances which  I  want  power  to  redress.  While 
you  remain  under  the  protection  of  Colonel 
Grimshawc,  my  good  wishes, — ^^my  sincere  good 
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Avishcs  for  your  happiness,  are,  I  fear,  all  it  were 
proper  for  me  to  offer,  or  (pardon  my  freedom) 
for  you  to  accept.'* 

"  Say  not  so,  Mr  Thornton,"  replied  she, 
casting  on  me  a  look  at  which  the  heart  of  the 
sternest  and  most  ascetic  misogynist  might  have 
melted  :  "  You  are  generous — your  heart  is  yet 
vmseared  by  the  world.  You  will  not  refuse  to 
stretch  forth  an  arm  to  rescue  a  poor  sinking 
creature  from  the  gulf  of  guilt  and  error,  in 
which,  but  for  your  assistance,  she  is  still 
doomed  to  struggle.     Hear  but  my  story  ;  read 

but  the  contents  of  this  letter" Here  a  gush 

of  tears  interrupted  her  utterance,  and  I  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  her,  by  professing  a  deep 
interest  in  her  misfortunes. 

She  told  me  under  what  circumstances  her 
connexion  with  Colonel  Grimshawe  had  arisen. 
"  She  was  the  child,"  she  said,  "  the  only 
child,  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  a  garrison 
town.  Her  mother  had  died  in  her  infancy,  and 
she  was  left  the  sole  prop  of  her  aged  father. 
The  usual  arts  of  seduction  had  been  employed 
for  her  ruin,  and  successfully.  She  quitted  her 
father's   roof,  and  became, — what  I  saw  her. 
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Peace,"  ahe  said,  "  from  the  moment  of  this 
guilty  act,  she  had  nevei*  known,  and  the  de- 
mon of  remorse  haunted  her  by  night  and  day." 
She  placed  in  my  hand  the  letter  which  she 
had  that  morning  received.     It  was  from  her 
father,  but  not  written  with  his  own  hand.     He 
too  had  been  smitten,  and  was  become  blind 
and  paralytic,  a  solitary  and  a  heart-broken 
old  man.     "  He  was,"  he  said,  **  fast  sinking 
into  the  grave,  and  this  was  probably  the  last 
letter  she  would  ever  receive  from  him.     He 
spoke  mildly  and  forgivingly  of  her  errors,  and 
conjured  her,  by  the  love  of  God,  and  the  blood 
of  her  Saviour,  to  turn  from  the  path  of  de- 
struction in  which  she  had  already  advanced  so 
far.     Of  his  own  sufferings  he  made  light ;  it 
was  the  knowledge  of  her  situation  alone  that 
would  imbitter  his  dying  hour.    Yet  in  the  fol- 
ly of  his  old  age,"  he  said,  "  he  sometimes  in- 
dulged hopes,  that  her  hand  might  yet  close  his 
sightless  balls — that  he  might  once  more  clasp 
his  daughter  in  his  withered  arms.   But  his  time 
was  short,  and  he  now  knew  such  hopes  were 
vain .    He  bade  her  farewell  forever, — in  his  ago- 
ny  he  had  never  cursed  her, — and  he  now  be- 
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queatlied  her  his  blessing  and  forgiveness.  That 
God  would  also  forgive  her,  would  be  his  latest 
prayer." 

It  WRs  impossible  to  read  this  letter  without 
emotion.  The  tears  streamed  rapidly  down  the 
cheeks  of  Miss  Mansfield,  and  my  feelings  were 
now  thoroughly  excited  in  her  behalf.  I  took 
her  by  the  hand — 

"  If  your  object  be  to  return  to  soothe  the 
dying  hours  of  a  suffering  and  afflicted  parent, 
there  is  no  exertion  of  mine  you  may  not  com- 
mand, in  so  good  a  cause.  Yet  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  necessity  for  such  exertion,  on 
my  part,  should  arise.  Miss  Mansfield  is  sure- 
ly mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  is  at  liberty 
to  quit  the  protection  of  Colonel  Grimshawe 
whenever ' ' 

"  Perfectly  so,"  said  a  voice  from  behind, 
"  Miss  Mansfield  is  quite  at  liberty  to  quit 
Colonel  Grimshawe's  protection  whenever  she 
thinks  proper,  and  to  enter  upon  that  of  Mr 
Cyril  Thornton.  I  beg  I  may  not  be  suffered  to 
interrupt  a  conversation  so  interesting :  when, 
however,  the  arrangements  are  concluded,  Mr 
Thornton  will  perhaps  be  good  enough  to  ho- 
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noLir  me  with  an  audience."  So  saying,  the 
Colonel,  for  he  it  was,  left  the  room,  and  the 
door  of  the  apartment  closed. 

Miss  Mansfield  was  dreadfully  agitated.  It 
was  now  impossible  to  extract  any  intelligible 
communication  of  her  wishes,  nor  learn  in  what 
manner  my  assistance  could  be  of  use.  I  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  her  by  assurances,  that  in 
any  emergency  she  might  command  my  servi- 
ces. My  consolations  were  of  course  brief,  for 
I  could  not  but  feel  the  indelicacy  and  impro- 
priety of  prolonging  the  interview.  Compress- 
ing, therefore,  as  much  kindness  into  as  few 
words  as  possible,  I  took  my  leave,  and  was  im- 
mediately ushered  into  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Grimshawe. 

He  was  seated  at  a  table,  and  engaged  in 
sealing  letters,  of  which  an  orderly  sergeant 
waited  to  be  the  bearer.  He  bowed  on  my  en- 
trance, and  rising  from  his  chair,  remained 
standing  while  the  process  of  sigillation  pro- 
ceeded, and  until,  by  the  dispatch  of  the  mes- 
senger, we  w^ere  left  alone. 

"  It  is  necessary,  Mr  Thornton,"  said  Colo- 
nel Grimshawe,  pointing  to  a  chair,  and  at  the 
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same  time  occupying  one  himself,  "  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  relative  position  in  which  we  now 
stand  to  each  other,  that  we  should  come  at 
once  to  a  full  understanding.  Of  your  inten- 
tions, indeed,  the  very  unequivocal  circum- 
stances attending  the  interview,  which  my  in- 
trusion, I  fear,  so  disagreeably  interrupted,  and 
the  expressions  I  unintentionally  overheard,  are 
sufficiently  explanatory.  Of  mine^  I  think  as  a 
gentleman  and  man  of  spirit,  you  cannot  be 
wholly  unaware." 

"  Excuse  me,  Colonel  Grimshawe ;  on  your 
views  or  intentions,  in  this  or  any  other  mat- 
ter,  I  have  not  presumed  to  speculate;  but  I 
wish  at  once  to  state,  that  I  am  too  well  aware 
of  the  presumption  which  appearances  in  the 
present  case  may  raise  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  my  intentions,  not  to  be  anxious  imme- 
diately to  remove  your  suspicions,  by  the  fullest 
explanation  in  my  power." 

'*  Nay,  nay,  Mr  Thornton,  you  mistake  me 
exceedingly,  if  you  suppose  me  desirous  of  put- 
ting your  ingenuity  to  the  rack,  to  account  for 
circumstances  in  themselves  too  simple  and  pal- 
pable to  require  explanation.     I  should  be  un- 
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willing  to  think  meanly  of  Mr  Tliornton ;  and 
the  task  of  glozing  facts,  and  twisting  evidence, 
is  one  which  I  am  very  sure  he  would  think  it 
far  beneath  him  to  undertake." 

"  I  have  no  thanks  to  offer  you,  sir,  for  a 
compliment  so  paid,  even  were  I  quite  certain 
that  in  what  you  have  now  said,  there  is  not 
more  insinuated  than  what  meets  the  ear.  You 
are  above  subterfuge,  Colonel  Grimshawe ;  I 
would  ask  is  this  so  or  not  ?'* 

'*  To  ask  such  a  question,  sir,  is  a  proof  that 
you  know  little  of  the  person  whom  you  address, 
I  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  my  words,  not  for  that  to  which  they 
may  be  perverted  by  the  ingenuity  of  another. 
In  holding  with  you  the  present  conference,  I 
treat  you  as  an  equals  a  sufficient  proof,  I  should 
imagine,  that  I  consider  you  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  character,  and  profession.  Are  you  satis- 
fied on  this  point  ?"  I  bowed.  "  Then  by  your 
leave  I  shall  proceed  to  another  not  less  import- 
ant, and  in  so  doing  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
speak  plainly. 

"  Since  you  joined  the  regiment  under  my 
command,  you  have  frequently  done  me  the 
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lionour  of  visiting  this  house.  You  found  at 
the  head  of  my  establishment,  a  lady  whom  you 
must  have  been  conscious  was  not  my  wife. 
With  this  lady  you.  have  thought  proper  to  form 
a  liaison  inconsistent  with  the  return,  which,  as 
her  protector,  I  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  this ;  it  was  natural,  perhaps  ex- 
cusable; at  all  events  it  is  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  one  for  which  a  person  of  tolerable 
experience  in  the  world  is  never  unprepared.  It 
is  enough  that  when  you  voluntarily  formed  this 
connexion,  you  knew  the  relation  in  which  she 
stood  to  me,  and  did  so,  with  the  intention,  I 
presume,  of  affording  me  that  satisfaction,  which 
under  such  circumstances  I  was  entitled  to  de- 
mand, and  to  which,  you  must  have  been  aware, 
it  was  more  than  improbable  I  would  forego  my 
claim. — You  appear  anxious  to  interrupt  me ; 
have  I  stated  anything  from  which  you  dis- 
sent ?" 

"  Had  the  circumstances  been  such  as  you 
state  them,  I  should  at  once  admit  the  justice 
of  your  reasoning.  But  I  deny  the  assumption 
on  which  it  proceeds.  Towards  Miss  Mansfield 
I  have  neither  professed  nor  felt  any  such  senti- 
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rrients  as  those  to  which  you  have  alludetl.  I 
liave  never  entertained  a  thought  of  withdraw- 
ing her  from  your  protection,  nor  of  turning 
the  advantages  I  enjoyed  as  your  guest,  to  any 
improper  purpose.  If  there  is  any  one  point  of 
my  conduct  towards  that  lady,  on  which  you 
require  explanation,  I  am  now  ready  to  give  it 
you." 

A  bitter  and  sarcastic  smile  came  over  the 
features  of  Colonel  Grimshawe  as  he  listened 
to  me. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Mr  Thornton,  this  is  not  ex- 
actly what  I  expected  from  you.  There  are 
some  things,  believe  me,  which  may  be  true, 
but  which  are  so  improbable  that  a  prudent  man 
will  not  rashly  hazard  his  credit  by  asserting 
them  as  truth.  Permit  me  as  a  friend,  to  say 
that  a  different  part  in  this  comedy,  would  be- 
come you  better, — would  be  more  congenial  with 
your  age,  character,  family,  and  profession." 

"  On  these  points,  sir,  I  must  take  the  liber- 
ty of  judging  for  myself.  I  have  already  twice 
offered  to  explain  every  word  or  action  of  mine, 
connected  with  Miss  Mansfield,  to  which  sus- 
picion can  possibly  attach.     Were  I  alone  con- 
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cerned,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  this  offer 
should  not  be  repeated,  and  I  now  only  do  so 
for-  the  sake  of  the  lady  whose  name  in  this 
business  has  been  so  unfortunately  united  with 
mine.  If,  as  I  suspect,  you  have  entered  on 
this  interview  with  views  of  hostility  previous- 
ly decided,  it  is  well.  If  not,  the  offer  of  satis- 
factory explanation  which  I  now  make  for  the 
last  time,  will,  for  the  sake  of  justice  towards 
an  injured  female,  induce  you  at  least  to  pause 
and  to  examine." 

"  This  is  trifling,  sir,  and  you  have  had,  I 
imagine,  experience  enough  of  my  character  to 
know,  that  I  am  not  a  person  with  whom  trif- 
ling is  likely  to  succeed.  When  you  have  lived 
longer  in  the  world,  you  will  learn  that  affairs 
of  this  nature  are  not  conducted  with  the  deli- 
beration of  a  Chancery  suit,  or  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature. When  a  gentleman  feels  and  knows 
himself  to  be  injured,  he  does  not  wait  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  precise 
extent  of  his  wrongs.  No.  He  demands  in- 
stantly that  satisfaction,  to  which,  as  a  man  of 
honour  he  is  entitled,  and  which  no  man  of  ho- 
12 
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nour  will  refuse  to  grant.  Am  I  at  length  sufli~ 
ciently  intelligible  ?" 

"  Perfectly  so,  and  Colonel  Grimshawe  may 
rely,  on  finding  no  backwardness  on  my  part, 
in  gratifying  his  wishes." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr  Thornton.  Less 
than  this,  I  did  not  expect  from  you ;  more,  I 
could  not  wish.  Had  you  fortunately  belong- 
ed to  another  corps,  this  tedious,  and  I  fear  to 
you  unpleasant  conference,  might  here  have 
found  a  satisfactory  termination.  In  our  cir- 
cumstances, however,  there  is  still  another 
point  necessary  to  be  arranged.  That  satisfac- 
tion will  be  required  by  me,  and  granted  by 
you,  is  now  mutually  understood  between  us, 
and  fortunately  this  agreement  of  the  principals 
will  considerably  lighten  the  duties  of  those 
gentlemen  who  may  be  kind  enough  to  act  in 
the  character  of  friends.  But  before  this  mat- 
ter can  reach  the  termination  to  which  we  are 
both  anxious  it  should  be  happily  brought,  there 
is  still  an  obstacle,  and  no  trifling  one,  to  be  re- 
moved. Short  as  your  military  experience  has 
been,  I  think  you  must  be  aware,  Mr  Thornton, 
how  entirely  incompatible  it  is  with  the  disci- 
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pline  of  the  service  to  which  we  have  both  the 
honour  to  belong,  that  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  regiment  should  consent  to  a  hostile  meet- 
ing with  any  officer  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand. When  you  did  me  the  wrong,  for  which 
you  are  about  so  handsomely  to  atone,  you 
knew  this,  or  at  least  should  have  known  it.  I 
am  sure  you  did  not, — could  not  intend,  to  place 
me  in  a  situation  where  I  must  either  bear  an 
injury,  to  which  no  man  of  spirit  could  tamely 
submit ;  or,  in  doing  myself  right,  forfeit  every 
hope  of  professional  distinction,  to  which  years 
of  tolerably  severe  service  entitle  me  to  look  for- 
ward. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  the  final 
settlement  of  our  account,  that  you  exchange 
into  another  regiment.  I  have  some  small  in- 
terest at  the  Horse-guards ;  and  should  you  re- 
quire its  assistance  to  promote  your  views  in 
this  matter,  you  may  rely  on  its  being  fully  ex- 
erted in  your  behalf.  In  your  rank  and  situa- 
tion in  the  regiment,  you  can  derive  little  in- 
jury from  such  an  arrangement ;  what  we  must 
both  regret,  is  the  delay  which  I  fear  it  ren- 
ders indispensable." 

"  Having  resolved  to  give   Colonel  Grim- 
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shawe  the  satisfaction  he  demands,  I  am  of 
course  prepared  to  take  every  step  which  may 
be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose.  He  cannot,  however,  have  more  plea- 
sure in  learning,  than  I  have  in  informing  him, 
that  the  delay  which  he  anticipates  will  not  oc- 
cur. I  have  this  morning  received  a  notifica- 
tion of  my  appointment  to  a  lieutenancy  in  a 
West  India  regiment,  which  I  trust  removes  all 
obstacle  to  an  immediate  adjustment  of  our  dif- 
ference. Colonel  Grimshawe  will  find  me  ready 
at  any  moment." 

Having  thus  spoken,  I  handed  him  the  letter, 
containing  documentary  evidence  of  what  I  had 
asserted.  As  he  perused  it,  his  countenance 
brightened.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate ;  and  you  may  rely  on  it,"  half  smiling  as  he 
spoke,  "  that  you  shall  not  be  put  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  unnecessary  delay  by  any  tardiness  of 
mine.     I  shall  take  care  that  you  appear  in  the 

orders  of  to-day,  as  ceasing  to  belong  to  the , 

and  in  the  evening  you  may  expect  a  message 
through  the  medium  of  a  friend.  Of  course, 
feeling  as  we  both  do,  that  any  attempt  at 
mediation  would  in  our  circumstances  be  use- 
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less,  delicacy  to  the  friends  who  will  accompany 
us  to  the  field,  will  prevent  its  being  made.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  ha^^ng  detained  you  so  long ;  every 
thing  is  now  arranged,  and  believe  me  I  am 
quite  sensible  of  my  good  fortune,  in  having 
had,  under  these  unpleasant  circumstances,  to 
deal  with  a  person  of  honour  and  gallantry  like 
Mr  Thornton." 

I  arose  to  depart,  and  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment by  a  bow,  which  being  duly  returned 
by  Colonel  Grimshawe,  the  conference  ended. 

When  I  went  forth,  my  mind  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  crowd  of  mingled  feelings  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  I  was  irritated  at  the  idea  of 
being  forced,  it  might  be,  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  life  for  the  seduction  of  a  woman,  whom  I 
was  innocent,  either  by  word  or  action,  of  having 
attempted  to  seduce.  I  had  been  confronted  with 
proofs  I  knew  not  how  to  rebut,  and  in  spite  of 
all  my  efforts,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  presump- 
tions, of  whose  falsehood  I  was  conscious.  In 
the  interview  which  had  just  concluded,  I  felt 
I  had  been  contending  with  a  being  of  superior 
power,  from  whose  cold  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
even  with  truth  on  my  side,  I  had  shrunk  dis- 
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comfited.  I  had  been  overawed, — overmatch- 
ed in  the  war  of  words  ;  and  I,  a  naked  and  de- 
fenceless man,  had  been  urging  unequal  combat 
with  an  enemy,  clad  in  complete  steel,  and  too 
skilful  not  to  profit  by  his  advantage. 

And  why  was  this  ?  Why  did  I  now  find 
myself  standing  thus  exposed  to  imminent  and 
deadly  peril  ?  For  a  woman  to  whom  I  had 
accidentally  happened  to  address  a  little  casual 
conversation  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety !  What  was  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to  Hecu- 
ba, that  I  had  incurred  such  hazard  in  her 
cause  ? 

But  mine,  I  have  said,  were  mingled  feelings ; 
and  in  the  situation  in  which  1  found  myself, 
there  was  pride  mixed  up  with  humiliation.  I 
knew  myself  matched  with  no  unworthy  anta- 
gonist. In  encountering  Colonel  Grimshawe 
in  the  field,  it  seemed  as  if  there  had  fallen  to 
me  a  golden  opportunity  of  distinction.  Colonel 
Grimshawe,  even  among  brave  men,  was  noted 
as  a  person  of  the  coolest  and  most  determined 
courage.  He  was  an  experienced  duellist,  and 
an  unerring  pistol-shot.  My  pulses  beat  high, 
when  the  thought  came  over  me,  that  I  was  the 
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David  destined  to  smite  this  Goliath  in  the  fore- 
head. I  trod  the  streets  more  proudly,  as  the 
circumstances  of  my  approaching  conquest  he- 
came  vividly  shadowed  forth  in  my  imagination. 
"  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ;" 
and  I  felt  that  I  should  go  forth  to  meet  him 
with  pure  hands,  and  in  the  confidence  of  an 
unshrinking  heart. 

But  my  time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
in  reveries,  however  agreeahle.  Circumstances 
required  instant  action,  and  it  was  necessary  in 
the  approaching  encounter  that  I  should  he  pro- 
vided with  a  friend.  Motives  of  delicacy  pre- 
vented my  applying  with  this  view  to  any  of 

my  companions  of  the ,  who  were  under 

the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Grimshawe. 
My  choice  was  thus  considerably  narrowed  ; 
and,  after  some  deliberation,  I  determined  to 
solicit  the  friendly  services  of  the  Baron  Reif- 
fenstein,  then  a  captain  in  a  foreign  battalion 
of  the  60th  regiment,  which  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Halifax.  The  Baron  had  been  my 
fellow-passenger  to  America,  and  I  had  had  it  in 
my  power,  by  a  little  trifling  assistance,  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  some  embarrassments  before 
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quitting  Portsmouth,  which  might  otherwise 
have  prevented  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage. 

I  accordingly  directed  my  steps  towards  the 
residence  of  this  personage;  and,  on  arriving 
there,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  him  at  home. 
He  was  seated  on  a  camp  bedstead,  in  a  foraging 
cap  of  crimson  velvet,  adorned  by  a  splendid 
gold  tassel,  quietly  smoking  his  meershaum,  as 
I  entered. 

"  Ah  !  Meinherr  Thornton,"  he  exclaimed, 
springing  up  to  welcome  me,  "  I  am  ver  clad  to 
see  you.  I  thank  you,  mein  goot  sare,  that  you 
are  so  kind  to  come  and  visit  me  in  my  littel 
apartment ;"  and  the  Baron  proceeded  to  pour 
forth  protestations  of  personal  regard,  of  which, 
though  rather  more  vehement  and  prolix  than 
necessary,  I  have  never  had  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity.  Having  listened  to  these  as 
long  as  politeness,  and  much  longer  than  incli- 
nation prompted  me,  I  proceeded  to  explain  the 
immediate  motive  of  my  visit.  On  learning  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  communicate,  the  Baron,  with 
the  utmost  promptitude,  declared  his  acceptance 
of  the  proposed  office;  and  had  my  request 
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been,  that  lie  should  act,  not  as  second  but  prin- 
cipal, I  do  verily  believe  he  would  not  have 
been  deterred  from  showing  his  gratitude,  by 
the  vicarious  dangers  attending  such  a  substi- 
tution. The  necessary  arrangements  were  soon 
concluded.  It  was  agreed,  that  when  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  the  meeting  had  been  duly 
settled  by  the  seconds,  the  Baron  was  to  pass 
the  night  in  my  apartment  preparatory  to  an 
early  start,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  should 
remain  at  home  prepared  to  receive  the  visit  of 
Colonel  Grimshawe's  friend. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  mess,  and  I  returned 
to  the  barracks.  I  was  crossing  the  square  to 
the  entrance  which  led  to  my  apartment,  when 
the  sergeant  of  my  company  approached,  and 
submitted  the  orders  of  the  day  to  my  perusal. 
Among  these  I  observed  the  following  : — 

"  R.  O. — Ensign  Thornton  having  been  pro- 
moted to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the West  India 

regiment,  his  name  will  from  this  day  cease  to 
be  borne  on  the  strength  of  the  battalion,  and 
that  officer  will  be  exempt  from  further  duty. 
"John  Hopkins,. ^<^"^. ." 
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I  expected  this ;  arid  yet  it  struck  through 
my  heart  a  melancholy  feeling.  In  the  dispatch 
which  had  heen  used  on  the  occasion,  I  thought 
it  would  seem  to  the  world  as  if  some  tarnish  had 
attached  to  my  character,  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  earliest  possible  moment  was  seized  on  to 
get  rid  of  me.  At  all  events,  it  was  the  prelude 
of  a  separation.  In  the  very  spot  on  which  I 
stood  I  felt  as  an  intruder,  and  of  the  room  to 
which  I  was  returning  I  was  tenant  only  by 
courtesy.  As  I  returned  the  orderly-book  to 
the  sergeant,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap,  and 
said,  "  I  beg  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  your 
promotion.  Wherever  you  go,  I  am  sure  you 
will  carry  with  you  the  good  wishes  of  the  com- 
pany for  your  prosperity." 

I  thanked  him,  and  retired  to  my  chamber. 

It  seemed  to  me  indispensable  that  I  should 
appear  at  mess.  I  was  aware,  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  stood,  any  perceptible 
derangement  of  ordinary  habits  is  sure  to  be 

ascribed  by  all  one's  "  d d  good-natured 

friends,"  to  the  influence  of  fear.  It  was  above 
all  things  necessary  that  I  should  avoid  any  con- 
duct which  could  even  by  possibility  admit  of  such 
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an  interpretation.  Precisely,  therefore,  as  the 
bugles  rung  forth  the  wonted  and  welcome  tune 
of  "The  roast-beef  of  Old  England,"  I  descended 
to  the  mess-room.  As  I  entered,  my  compa- 
nions thronged  round  me,  and  expressions  of 
congratulation  on  my  promotion,  and  regret  for 
my  departure,  were  simultaneously  pronounced 
by  many  voices.  I  received  them  with  an  air  of 
gaiety,  little  in  accordance  with  my  real  feel- 
ings. At  dinner  every  one  drank  wine  with 
me,  and  even  those  uncongenial  spirits  with 
whom  I  had  maintained  little  intercourse,  and 
no  intimacy,  now  strove,  by  acts  of  kindness 
and  attention,  to  show  they  parted  with  me  on 
terms  of  good  fellowship,  and  with  regret. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptation  thus  afford- 
ed me,  I  abstained  from  any  excess  in  wine. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  any  moment  of  my  life,  in 
which  I  exercised  so  thorough  a  mastery  over 
my  own  mental  emotions,  and,  by  the  force  of 
one  determined  purpose,  subdued  them  so  com- 
pletely as  on  this  occasion.  There  was  not, — 
I  think  there  was  not,  discernible  in  my  deport- 
ment, any  symptom  of  depression.  There  was 
not,  I  am  sure,  any  appearance  of  that  forced 
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and  unnatural  vivacity,  the  effect  of  strong  sti- 
mulants acting  on  agitated  nerves,  which  re- 
veals, perhaps,  still  more  plainly,  the  secrets  of 
the  prison-house  within. 

My  health  was  toasted  in  a  bumper,  preceded 
by  a  flattering  eulogium,  and  drank  with  all  the 
honours.  I  rose  to  return  thanks.  My  feelings, 
hitherto  in  subjection,  now  mounted  into  rebel- 
lion, and  would  not  be  quelled.  My  speech  was 
one  of  impulse.  In  it  I  recalled  the  time,  not 
very  distant,  when  I  had  come  amongst  them  a 
stranger,  and  they  welcomed  me  as  a  friend. 
The  days  I  had  spent  in  their  society  had  been 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  The  fiat  of  our  separa- 
tion had  now  gone  forth,  and  I  had  ceased  to  be 

a  member  of  the  .     I  was  with  them,  but 

o/*them  no  longer.  Their  kindness  was  imprint- 
ed for  ever  on  my  memory.  The  circumstances 
of  our  parting,  though  gratifying,  I  could  not 
but  feel  to  be  sad,  and  filling  a  bumper  to  the 
brim,  I  drank  the  health  of  the  friends  and  com- 
panions around  me. 

This  speech,  the  first  I  ever  made  in  my  life, 
was  received  with  thunders  of  applause.  I  had 
not  delivered  it  without  strong  emotion.     My 
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feelings  pent  up  in  one  channel,  had  found  egress 
in  another,  and  flowed  on  in  it,  with  a  A^elie- 
mence  proportionate  to  the  power  previously- 
exercised  for  their  repression ;  and  before  I 
concluded,  my  eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  and 
my  voice  became  tremulous  and  inarticulate. 

I  had  not  resumed  my  seat  above  a  minute, 
and  the  storm  of  approbation  which  had  follow- 
ed my  address,  had  barely  subsided  into  a  calm, 
when  I  was  approached  by  a  mess-waiter^  who 
whispered  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  me  on 
particular  business  in  another  apartment.  I  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  summons 
to  lose  an  instant  in  obeying  it.  As  I  rose  from 
table,  my  eyes  glanced  towards  Colonel  Grim- 
shawe,  from  a  feeling  somewhat  allied  to  curi- 
osity. He  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  officer  next  him,  and  apparently  altogether 
unconscious  of  my  motion,  and  the  circumstance 
which  had  occasioned  it. 

The  gentleman  whom  I  found  awaiting  my 
presence,  belonged  to  the  staff"  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  delivered  the  message  with  which  he 
was  charged,  in  a  manner  as  agreeable  as  its 
nature  admitted.     My  answer  was  brief.     It 
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conveyed  an  unqualified  acquiescence,  on  my 
part,  to  Colonel  Grimshawe's  demand  of  satis- 
faction ;  and  for  the  arrangement  of  time  and 
place,  I  referred  the  bearer  lo  Baron  Reiffen- 
stein,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  my  own 
wishes,  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  a 
termination  as  speedily  as  possible.  This,  of 
course,  terminated  the  interview,  and  I  again 
resumed  my  place  at  the  mess-table. 

The  melancholy  with  which,  before  my  exit, 
I  had  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  tinge  the 
meeting,  had  now  passed  away.  Of  the  jest 
and  merriment,  which,  with  the  wine,  circled 
the  table,  I  partook,  or,  at  least,  seemed  to  par- 
take ;  and  the  task  of  simulation,  on  my  part, 
became  gradually  more  easy,  as  the  increasing 
excitation  of  my  companions,  proportionably  di- 
minished the  acuteness  of  their  observation. 
The  song,  too,  went  round,  and  never  was  that 
fine  one  of  Captain  Morris,  (by  far  the  best  mo- 
dern writer  of  Anacreontics,)  called,  I  think, 
"  Reasons  for  Drinking,"  better  or  more  affect- 
ingly  sung  than  by  Stanhope.  Till  this  hour, 
the  following  verse,  and  the  deep  and  melodi- 
ous intonation  of  his  voice  in  singing  it,  have 
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never  been  forgotten.  They  slumber  in  my 
treasured  memories  of  sweet  sounds,  often  in 
solitude,  awaking  in  their  beauty,  and  recalling 
associations,  which,  though  sad,  have  long  cea- 
sed to  be  painful. 

"  There's  many  a  lad  I've  loved  is  dead, 
And  many  a  lass  grown  old ; 
And  when  that  lesson  strikes  my  head, 
My  weary  heart  grows  cold. " 

The  evening  was  pretty  far  advanced,  when  Co- 
lonel Grimshawe  quitted  the  mess.  As  he  passed 
to  the  door,  our  eyes  accidentally  met.  He  bowed, 
but  so  slightly,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  obser- 
ved by  any  other  than  him  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended ;  and  as  he  withdrew  his  eyes,  I  remark- 
ed there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips.  Owing  to  the 
slight  distortion  of  his  mouth,  the  smile  of  Co- 
lonel Grimshawe  was  unpleasant.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  from  the  working  of  my  fancy, 
it  seemed  peculiarly  hateful  and  demoniac,  and 
a  curse  half  rose  to  my  lips  as  I  beheld  it. 

By  his  departure,  I  felt  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  remaining  longer  in  a  scene,  little 
suited  either' to  my  circumstances  or  feelings. 
I  soon,  therefore,  took  occasion  to  escape,  and 
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pressing,  from  a  certain  solemnity  of  feeling 
which  at^that  moment  came  over  me,  the  hand 
of  Stanhope,  as  if  bidding  him  a  long  farewell, 
I  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  May  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  friend,"  and  darted  from  the  mess-room. 

On  entering  my  chamber,  I  found  it  filled 
with  a  cloud  of  smoke,  so  dense  as  to  be  quite 
impervious  to  the  eye,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  surrounding  objects  became  dimly  vi- 
sible in  the  cloudy  atmosphere.  Seated  by  the 
fire,  and  smoking  his  Meershaum,  with  a  bottle 
of  claret  before  him,  which  I  had  taken  care  to 
provide  for  his  accommodation,  was  my  friend 
the  Baron.  From  him  I  learned,  that  he  had 
definitively  arranged  with  the  friend  of  Colonel 
Grimshawe,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning  at  day-break,  and  the  theatre  of  action, 
which  had  been  selected,  was  a  lake,  or  tarn, 
about  half  a  league  distant  from  the  town. 

I  immediately  issued  orders  to  my  servant 
to  have  my  sleigh  at  the  Barrack-gate  by  six  in 
the  morning,  there  to  await  our  coming;  and 
being  aware  of  no  other  call  for  previous  action 
on  my  part,  became  a  quiet  listener  to  the  bloody 
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anecdotes  of  German  duelling,  with  which  the 
Baron's  memory  was  abundantly  fraught.  If 
at  this  distance  of  time  I  may  trust  my  me- 
mory, he  had  been  run  through  the  body  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  yet  always  came  off  victo- 
rious ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  blood  in  his  veins,  for,  by  his 
own  account,  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
been  a  pair  of  Drawcansirs,  who,  in  their  day, 
had  slain  more  enemies,  than  ever  did  Roland 
the  Paladin,  or  Amadis  de  Gaul. 

Having  listened  patiently  for  two  pipes  to 
these  interesting  narratives,  the  subject  was  for- 
tunately changed,  by  a  desire  expressed  by  the 
Baron  to  see  my  pistols.  The  request  came 
like  a  thunderbolt.  I  had  no  pistols,  and,  ab- 
surd as  it  may  appear,  the  necessity  of  provi- 
ding them  never  had  occurred  to  me.  Luckily 
the  Baron  had  been  more  provident,  and  on 
learning  the  state  of  the  case,  produced  a  pair 
from  the  pockets  of  his  greatcoat,  of  most  un- 
wieldy dimensions,  on  the  unerring  accuracy  of 
which,  and  the  services  they  had  rendered  him 
on  sundry  previous  occasions,  he  found  new  sub~ 
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jects  for  eloquence.  Perceiving  that  I  was  rather 
a  tyro  in  such  matters,  he  proceeded  to  give 
me  such  instructions  as  his  experience  suggest- 
ed, explained  the  attitude  in  which  the  smallest 
front  was  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  conjured 
me,  above  all  things,  to  beware  of  levelling  my 
pistol  too  high.  "  The  barrel,"  he  said,  "  should 
be  allowed  to  incline  in  a  slight  degree  down- 
wards. By  levelling  an  inch  too  high,  a  shot, 
even  when  otherwise  well  directed,  did  no  exe- 
cution; whereas,  by  erring  on  the  other  side, 
I  had  every  chance  of  considerably  inconvenien- 
cing my  adversary,  by  deranging  his  knee-pan, 
or  lodging  a  bullet  in  the  calf  of  his  leg." 

Thus  did  the  night  wax  on,  and  I  entreated 
my  companion,  whose  eyes  became  gradually 
heavy,  to  make  use  of  my  bed,  and  seek  a  few 
hours  repose.  To  the  former  part  of  my  pro- 
posal he  strenuously  objected,  nor  by  any  argu- 
ment could  I  induce  his  compliance.  "  It  was 
necessary,"  he  assured  me,  "  for  the  steadiness 
of  my  hand  in  the  morning,  that  I  should  en- 
joy a  comfortable  nap  over  night.  That  for 
himself,  he  had  brought  his  bearskin,  and  on 
that,  wrapped  in  his  boat-cloak,  and  with  a  port- 
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manteau  for  a  pillow,  he  would  sleep  as  soundly 
as  on  a  bed  of  down."  I  ceased  to  argue  the 
point,  and  suffering  the  Baron  to  make  himself 
comfortable  in  his  own  way,  a  grunting,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  plethoric  pig,  soon  informed 
me  that  he  was  as  happy  as  oblivion  of  all 
worldly  misfortunes  could  make  him. 

This  was  the  first  moment  of  solitude  I  had 
enjoyed  for  many  hours,  and  not  more  grateful 
is  a  spring  in  the  burning  desert  to  the  thirsty 
traveller,  than  was  this  interval  of  freedom  to 
me.  I  sat  gazing  on  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and 
reviewed,  I  think,  calmly,  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  my  situation.  I  knew  it  was  probable  I 
should  fall  in  the  approaching  encounter,  and 
bethought  me  whether  any  duties  in  this  world 
still  remained  for  me  to  perform.  Property,  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  term,  I  possessed  none, 
and  yet  I  felt  desirous  of  bequeathing  some  to- 
kens of  remembrance,  to  my  sisters  and  the 
friends  whom  I  had  loved.  My  will  was  soon 
made,  and  of  the  numerous  testamentary  dona- 
tions which  it  directed,  I  remember  only  that  I 
bequeathed  my  watch  to  Conyers,  and  my  sword 
to  Stanhope. 
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I  hesitated  at  first,  whether  to  write  to  my 
father  and  sisters.  But  I  found  at  that  mo- 
ment their  remembrance  clung  closely  to  my 
heart,  and  I  wished  not  to  quit  the  world,  with- 
out bidding  them  farewell.  I  wrote  therefore 
a  few  lines  as  follows  : — 

"  Father, 
"  The  son  whom  you  loved  not  is  no  more. 
His  death  will  bring  no  dishonour  on  your 
name.  Sisters,  dear  sisters,  you  have  no  longer 
a  brother.  His  last  thoughts  were  with  you, — ■ 
his  last  prayer  that  Heaven's  blessings  might  fall 
thick  on  you.     Farewell,  eternally  farewell."     . 

Having  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  superscribed 
these  documents,  I  determined  to  follow  my 
friend's  advice,  and  to  court  sleep  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  night  that  still  remained.  The  state 
of  extreme  tension  in  which  my  mind  had  been 
kept  for  many  hours,  was  such  as  could  not  be 
continued  without  cracking  the  strings  of  the  in- 
strument, and  nature  called  for  some  relaxation 
of  the  screws.  1  heaped,  therefore,  some  fresh 
embers  on  the  fire,,  and  disencumbering  myself 
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of  a  few  of  my  external  garments,  retired  to  bed. 
As  my  head  pressed  my  pillow,  my  thoughts 
were  rapid  but  indistinct,  and  passed  like  clouds 
in  a  tempestuous  sky,  racking  the  face  of  the 
firmament  with  a  velocity  scarcely  diminished, 
even  when  the  wind  that  impelled  them  has  died 
away.  My  mind  was  in  a  state  somewhat  similar 
to  that  so  powerfully  described  by  the  Opium 
Eater,  as  generally  occurring  after  his  third  or 
fourth  tumbler  of  "  laudanum  negus,  warm, 
without  sugar."  My  conceptions  by  degrees 
became  still  more  awful  and  indefinite,  and 
eluding  by  their  very  vastness,  the  grasp  of  my 
jaded  intellect,  at  length  faded  into  vacancy,  and 
I  was  asleep. 
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Death  is  a  fearful  tUlnff. 
Isab.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Measure  for  Meaiun, 

Oh,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudlo ;  and  I  quake 
Lest  thou  a  feverish  life  should  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect, 
Than  a  perpetual  honour,     Darest  thou  die  f 

Ibidem. 
To  bed ; 
Take  not  away  the  taper ;  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I  pray  thee  call  me. 

Cymbeline. 

Though  short,  my  slumber  was  refreshing. 
With  the  first  gleam  of  returning  sense  I  started 
hastily  from  the  bed,  in  the  fear  that  I  had  over- 
slept my  time.  I  examined  my  watch  by  the  fire- 
light, and  found  it  still  wanted  two  hours  of  the 
time  of  meeting.  The  snoring  of  my  compa- 
nion showed  he  was  still  asleep,  and  with  a  re- 
ference, perhaps,  as  much  directed  to  my  own 
comfort  as  to  his,  I  was  unwilling  to  awake 
him.  I  could  not  think  of  again  returning  to 
bed,  and  seated  myself  in  a  chair  by  the  fire. 
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The  excitement  of  the  preceding  day  had 
thoroughly  ahated,  and  my  mind  was  calm  and 
collected.  The  circumstances  of  my  situation 
rose  before  me,  not  as  formerly,  in  a  hurried 
and  confused  crowd,  and  my  eye  contemplated 
them  in  their  real  form  and  natural  dimensions. 
I  felt  like  one  conscious  of  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  down  which,  by  the  grasp  of  a 
mighty  arm,  he  may  in  an  instant  be  hurled 
headlong.  I  was  awe — not  fear-struck;  and  if, 
as  I  gazed  down  the  fearful  and  dark  abyss  that 
yawned  beneath  my  feet,  a  shudder  came  over 
me,  my  heart,  at  least,  did  not  cower,  and  I 
stood  firm  and  resolute  on  the  perilous  brink. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  contemplate  the 
probability  of  sudden  death,  and  forget  the 
Being  into  whose  presence  it  must  instantly 
call  us.  Yet,  in  the  whirlpool  of  passion  by 
which  my  mind  had  been  agitated,  I  had  mer- 
ged in  the  anxieties  of  this  world,  all  thought  of 
the  next.  I  was  about  to  face  death,  yet  had 
addressed  no  prayer  for  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
to  the  Being  in  whose  hands  alone,  are  the  issues 
of  life.  But  on  that  morning,  in  the  solitary 
darkness  of  my  chamber,  a  better  frame  of  mind 
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arose  within  me,  and  collecting  all  my  thoughts 
for  this  greatest  and  most  important  duty  of  a 
human  being,  I  knelt  in  prayer. 

My  devotions  continued  till  interrupted  by 
the  Baron,  who,  being  now  broad  awake,  insist- 
ed on  the  necessity  of  immediate  preparation. 
My  servant,  too,  soon  entered,  and  before  the 
business  of  the  toilet  was  completed,  announced 
that  the  sleigh  was  already  at  the  gate. 

The  sun  had  not  risen,  yet  it  was  light.  The 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  the  cold  was  such  as  to  require,  even 
in  travelling  so  short  a  distance,  that  we  should 
be  plentifully  wrapped  in  fur.  Every  prepara-. 
tion  being  made,  we  entered  the  vehicle  and 
drove  off.  As  we  passed  rapidly  through  the 
town,  not  a  soul  was  in  the  streets,  and  every- 
thing was  still  and  noiseless,  as  in  a  city  of  the 
dead.  The  face  of  nature  lay  hid  in  snow,  as 
if  covered  by  a  winding-sheet,  and  no  moving 
thing,  save  the  smoke  that  rose  right  upwards 
in  long  unbroken  columns  to  the  clouds,  was 
visible.  Even  the  foot-falls  of  the  horse  were 
without  sound,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  small 
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bells  which  depended  from  tlie  harness,  alone 
broke  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  silence. 

We  soon  reached  the  spot  of  our  destination, 
and  were  first  on  the  ground.  Our  only  welcome 
was  the  shrieking  of  some  half-starved  water- 
fowl, that  rose  startled  from  the  bulrushes  on 
our  approach.  Directing  the  servant  to  retire 
with  the  sleigh  to  a  convenient  distance,  and 
divesting  ourselves  of  the  furs,  by  which  the 
freedom  of  motion  would  have  been  disagree- 
ably impeded,  we  resolved  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  cold  by  a  smart  walk  on  the  ice, 
till  the  arrival  of  my  antagonist.  He  gave  us 
little  cause  to  complain  of  his  dilatoriness.  The 
sun,  which  rose  the  colour  of  copper,  had  show- 
ed but  a  small  portion  of  his  disk  above  the  tops 
of  the  distant  forest,  when  Colonel  Grimshawe 
and  his  friend,  attended  by  the  fat  and  facetious 
surgeon  of  the  regiment,  were  seen  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. They  soon  came  up,  and  having  de- 
scended from  the  carriage,  which  immediately 
withdrew,  bows  were  mutually  exchanged.  No 
verbal  communication  passed  between  Colonel 
Grimshawe  and  myself.  I  observed  him  with 
deep,  and,  1  confess,   almost   fearful   interest. 
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There  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  expression, 
but,  as  he  saluted  me,  the  same  detestable  smile 
was  on  his  countenance,  which  I  had  observed 
on  the  preceding  evening.  In  his  manner  there 
was  nothing  of  bravado.  There  was  no  air  of 
resolute  determination  put  on  for  the  occasion 
of  display ;  but  the  ease  and  graceful  facility  of 
his  motions,  betrayed  to  an  observant  eye,  that 
he  had  abated  no  jot  of  his  usual  confidence  and 
self-possession. 

While  the  seconds  were  engaged  in  measu- 
ring the  distance  on  the  ice,  and  arranging  the 
other  necessary  preliminaries,  we  continued  to 
walk  apart.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  few  minutes  which  thus  elapsed  were  arm- 
ed with  awful  terrors.  In  what  train  of  thought 
my  mind  was  engaged  during  that  period  of 
inaction,  I  cannot  remember.  It  should  have 
been  devoted  to  prayer — I  hope  it  was  so.  But 
I  know  well,  that  when  the  seconds  approached, 
and  requested  us  to  take  our  ground,  my  heart 
ceased  to  flutter,  and  I  felt  no  longer  that  uni- 
versal quivering  of  the  muscles,  with  which, 
but  an  instant  before,  my  frame  was  shaken. 

We   were  to  fire  by  signal.     The  weapons 
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were  placed  in  our  hands,  and  the  seconds  has- 
tily retired.  The  stentorian  voice  of  the  Baron 
pronounced  the  word  "  Fire,"  and  we  obeyed. 
Neither  fell.  I  looked  on  my  adversary  with 
eager  interest,  to  observe  if  my  shot  had  taken 
effect.  It  had  evidently  not  done  so.  Colonel 
Grimshawe  stood  in  an  easy  and  negligent  at- 
titude; and  observing  my  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards him,  he  addressed  me  laughingly — "  We 
have  shown  ourselves  sad  bunglers,  Mr  Thorn- 
ton, but  I  hope  we  shall  improve  by  practice." 

I  replied  only  by  a  bow,  and  the  seconds 
having  advanced  and  supplied  us  with  a  fresh 
case  of  pistols,  the  signal  was  given,  and  we 
again  fired. 

I  instantly  felt  myself  to  be  wounded,  but 
did  not  fall.  The  bullet  had  entered  my  thigh, 
a  little  below  the  hip-joint,  and  I  staggered 
back  a  pace  or  two,  more,  perhaps,  from  the 
novelty  of  the  sensation,  than  from  any  absolute 
necessity  for  such  a  retrogression.  The  wound 
occasioned  but  little  effusion  of  blood,  and,  in  a 
moment,  recovering  my  self-possession,  I  ad- 
vanced and  stood  again  upon  my  ground.  My 
friend,  the  Baron,  was  immediately  by  my  side, 
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making  kind  and  anxious  enquiries  into  the  na- 
ture of  my  wound ;  and  the  jolly  Doctor,  who 
had  remained  at  a  short  distance,  on  a  spot  con- 
veniently situated  for  not  seeing  what  was  pass- 
ing, next  came  up,  armed  with  a  tourniquet, 
which,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  he  recom- 
mended instantly  to  be  applied. 

I  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to  subject 
myself  to  the  immediate  exercise  of  his  skill, 
but  requesting  him  for  the  present  to  retire,  I 
informed  the  seconds  that  I  was  ready  to  go  on, 
and  requested  that  fresh  pistols  might  be  fur- 
nished. Colonel  Grimshawe  immediately  sta- 
ted that  he  was  already  satisfied,  and  felt  no 
desire  that  the  affair  should  be  carried  further. 
"  Gentlemen,"  I  answered,  "  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  learn  that  Colonel  Grimshawe  expresses 
himself  satisfied ;  but  /  am  not  satisfied.  In  an 
interview  with  which  he  lately  honoured  me, 
Colonel  Grimshawe  thought  proper  to  question 
the  truth  of  some  explanatory  statements  which 
I  felt  called  on  to  make,  relative  to  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  occasion  to  the  present 
meeting.  I  insist  that,  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, we  come  to  an  issue  on  the  spot.     I  insist 
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that  Colonel  Grimshawe  shall  retract  the  im- 
putation he  was  pleased  to  cast,  not  only  on  the 
truth  of  my  statements,  but  on  my  motives  in 
making  them,  or  that  the  present  meeting  shall 
not  terminate  here." 

Colonel  Grimshawe  addressed  the  seconds — 
"  Gentlemen,  I  join  Mr  Thornton  in  requesting 
that  we  may  be  immediately  furnished  with 
arms,  since  it  appears  our  differences  are  not 
yet  entirely  adjusted." 

On  this  appeal  the  seconds  held  consultation 
together,  and  were  evidently  inclined  to  demur 
to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  combatants,  of 
protracting  their  hostility.  A  few  words,  how- 
ever, which  passed  in  a  whisper  between  Colo- 
nel Grimshawe  and  his  friend,  had  apparently 
the  effect  of  changing  their  opposition,  and  pis- 
tols were  again  placed  in  our  hands. 

The  signal  was  once  more  given,  and  I  in- 
stantly fired.  Had  I  followed  the  Baron's  ad- 
vice, and  levelled  my  pistol  an  inch  lower,  Co- 
lonel Grimshawe  would  have  probably  finished 
his  mortal  career  on  the  spot.  The  bullet  struck 
his  hat,  and  knocked  it  off.  When  he  felt 
himself  bareheaded,  he  smiled,  and  nodding  to 
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me  familiarly,  exclaimed,  "  A  good  shot,"  then 
raising  his  pistol  deliberately,  he  fired  it  in  the 
air.  He  then  threw  it  from  him,  and  advanced 
towards  me.  I  raised  my  hat  as  he  approached. 

"  Mr  Thornton,'*  said  he,  extending  his  hand, 
"  you  have  deprived  me  of  the  means  of  return- 
ing your  salute.  Whatever,  in  the  heat  and  irri- 
tation of  our  late  conversation,  may  have  occur- 
red unpleasant  to  your  feelings,  I  am  most  hap- 
py, in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  our  mu- 
tual friends,  to  retract.  There  is  no  one  of 
whose  honour  I  entertain  a  higher  opinion.  I 
trust  your  wound  will  turn  out  neither  danger- 
ous nor  severe.  Let  me  entreat  you  will  no 
longer  delay  to  receive  surgical  assistance." 

After  this  amende  honorable^  the  more  gra- 
tifying from  the  character  of  the  person  who 
made  it,  I  could  no  longer  refuse  the  proffered 
hand  of  Colonel  Grimshawe ;  and  the  seconds 
having  declared  the  affair  terminated  in  a  man- 
ner honourable  to  both  parties,  I  submitted  my 
wound  to  such  examination  and  treatment  as 
the  Doctor  judged  immediately  necessary.  The 
sleighs  were  then  sent  for,  and  having  mounted, 
— though,  from  the  increasing  stiffness  of  my 
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limb,  not  withoutdifficulty, — the  parties,  no  long- 
er adverse,  returned  separately  to  the  town. 

My  wound  occasioned  much  suffering,  and 
tedious  confinement.  But  it  was  borne  patient- 
ly, and  accompanied  by  no  depression  of  spi- 
rits. When  I  remembered  the  severity  of  the 
ordeal  through  which  I  had  passed,  I  felt  a  sen- 
sation of  pride  and  self-respect,  to  which  I  had 
before  been  unaccustomed.  My  character  pos- 
sessed none  of  that  apathy  to  danger,  miscalled 
constitutional  courage.  No  man  breathing  loved 
life  better,  or  feared  to  lose  it  more.  Death 
could  not  be  more  terrible,  than  it  was  in  my 
eyes,  yet  I  had  met  it  with  a  courageous  front 
My  weapon  of  conquest,  had  been  love  of  ho- 
nour, not  insensibility  to  danger.  In  my  own 
eyes,  I  seemed  a  perfect  Bayard,  a  chevalier 
sa7is  peur  et  sans  reproche.  These,  at  least, 
were  harmless  fantasies,  and  they  were  happy 
ones.  Why  should  they  be  sneered  at  by  the 
philosopher,  or  censured  by  the  moralist  ? 

I  had  to  undergo  a  painful  operation  for  ex- 
tracting the  ball.  My  worthy  friend  Holford 
had  too  much  sympathy  for  the  pain  he  inflict- 
ed,— too  little  of  the  butcher  about  him,  to  per- 
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form  the  operation  with  dexterity.  I  begged 
him  to  resign  the  knife  to  his  assistant,  and  he 
did  so.  From  that  hour  I  loved  him.  He  be- 
came endeared  to  me  by  the  very  pain  his  awk- 
wardness had  inflicted ;  and  though  I  esteemed 
him  less  as  a  surgeon,  I  loved  him  better  as  a 
man. 

I  felt  deeply  the  kindness  I  experienced  du- 
ring my  confinement,  from  my  old  brother  offi- 
cers of  the .  Stanhope  and  Popham,  in  par- 
ticular, spent  daily  many  hours  by  my  couch. 
In  fact,  my  chamber  formed  a  sort  of  lounging 
place  for  all  the  loquacious  and  good-natured 
fellows  of  the  regiment,  who  came  running 
thither  with  every  morsel  of  news  and  tittle- 
tattle,  which  it  was  possible  for  the  imagina- 
tion of  idle  men,  to  devise  or  set  afloat.  Some- 
times, indeed,  I  was  not  without  suspicion,  that 
pleasant  libels  and  tales  of  facetious  scandal, 
were  frequently  fabricated  by  my  visitors,  for 
my  express  enjoyment  and  behoof.  It  might  be 
so,  but  no  one  questioned  their  authenticity, 
and  they  won  their  laugh,  and  lived  their  hour. 

Colonel  Grimshawe  sent  regularly  to  inquire 
for  me,  and  frequently  called.  His  manner  and 
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his  deportment  towards  mc,  had  undergone  no 
change.  He  was  the  same  delightful  person, 
that  in  private  society  I  had  ever  found  him. 
It  is  meting  him  but  simple  justice  to  state,  that 
his  nature  was  not  given  to  cherish  petty  ma- 
lice. Those  whom  he  disliked,  he  neither  sought 
to  circumvent,  nor  to  entrap.  His  resentments 
were  never  treasured  in  darkness,  to  explode 
beneath  the  feet  of  some  unconscious  and  sleep- 
ing victim.  They  were  displayed  in  the  broad 
sunlight, — the  lowering  of  the  sky  gave  suf- 
ficient indication  of  the  coming  storm,  and  I  al- 
ways felt  that  there  was  something  about  him, 
at  once  attractive  and  repulsive.  He  was  not — 
he  never  could  be,  to  me  a  friend ;  yet  to  have 
been  compelled  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy, 
would  have  been  matter  of  deep  and  enduring 
regret. 

During  the  confinement  consequent  on  my 
wound,  I  heard  but  few  and  vague  particulars 
regarding  Miss  Mansfield.  She  was  a  person  to 
whom  I  should  have  felt  gratified  in  being  able 
to  render  any  service,  for  her  story  and  the 
deep  flow  of  natural  emotion  which  accompa- 
nied its  narration,  had  powerfully  interested 
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the  better  feelings  of  my  nature  in  her  behalf. 
She  was  indeed  a  wanderer  from  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  though,  by  the  unbending  rules  of 
society,  such  a  person  may  be  held  an  outcast 
on  earth,  we  know  that  there  is  more  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  repentant  sinner,  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  of  those,  whose  unswerving,  and 
perhaps  untempted  virtue,  has  held  on  its  way 
victorious  and  rejoicing.  Man  knew  her  error  ; 
but  God,  who  can  read  the  heart,  alone  knew 
the  strength  of  the  preceding  temptation,  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  that  penitence  with 
which  it  was  afterwards  deplored. 

I  learned,  that  on  hearing  the  issue  of  the 
duel,  she  had  been  thrown  into  an  agitation  al- 
most amounting  to  insanity,  and  that  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  self-reproach  she  accused  herself 
as  its  cause.  In  a  few  days,  intelligence  was 
brought  me  that  she  had  sailed  for  England. 
Delicacy  prevented  my  inquiring  any  particu- 
lars concerning  her  from  Colonel  Grimshawe, 
and  that  officer  appeared  on  all  occasions  studi- 
ously to  avoid  allusions  to  her  name.  The  whist 
parties  at  his  house  proceeded  as  usual,  and  the 
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hiatus  left  by  Miss  Mansfield,  if  casually  obser- 
ved, was  soon  forgotten. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  an  offi- 
cer of  my  own  rank  in  the ,  was  desirous, 

from  peculiar  circumstances,  of  exchanging  into 
another  regiment.  To  me,  this  seemed  to  af- 
ford a  golden  opportunity.  I  panted  for  no- 
thing more  ardently,  than  to  become  a  denizen 
of  my  former  corps,  and  be  again  restored  to 
those  messmates  and  companions  with  whom  I 
had  already  spent  many  happy  days.  Yet  I 
feared  I  should  find  in  Colonel  Grimshawe  an 
insuperable  bar  to  the  gratification  of  my 
wishes.  It  could  not,  I  imagined,  be  pleasant,  to 
one  wielding  as  he  did,  the  despotic  plenitude 
of  military  authority — that  his  eye  should  daily 
encounter  one,  whom  he  had  suspected  at  least, 
of  having  done  him  grievous  wrong,  and  who 
was  publicly  known  to  have  confronted  him  in 
the  field.  In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken. 
Colonel  Grimshawe  had  too  much  confidence 
in  himself,  and  was  too  conscious  of  his  own 
power  of  commanding  deference  and  submis- 
sion, to  be  swayed  by  such  motives.  He  had 
learned  from  some  of  my  brother  officers,  the 
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desire  I  entertained  of  returning  to  the  regi- 
ment, and  voluntarily  took  occasion  to  inform 
me,  that  so  far  from  opposing  such  a  step  on  my 
part,  he  would  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  pro- 
moting my  views. 

Every  obstacle  being  thus  removed,  I  lost  no 
time  in  concluding  the  arrangement.  The  ne- 
cessary documents,  strongly  backed  by  Colonel 
Grimshawe,  were  forwarded  to  England,  and 
before,  by  the  re-establishment  of  my  health,  I 
was  again  fit  for  duty,  my  appointment  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette,  and  I  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  the ,  in  the  character  of  lieute- 
nant. 

After  my  reappointment,  the  regiment  did 
not  long  remain  in  America.  Towards  the  end 
of  spring  we  were  ordered  to  Gibraltar.     The 

regiment  arrived  to  relieve  us,  and  we 

embarked  in  the  transports  which  had  brought 
them  to  America.  In  a  few  days  we  sailed. 
Twilight  was  on  the  waters  when,  having  emer- 
ged with  a  fair  breeze  from  the  bay,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  open  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
With  a  feeling  somewhat  allied  to  regret,  I 
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watched  the  land  till  it  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. In  the  morning,  it  was  no  longer  visible* 
Our  convoy  consisted  of  the  Hyperion  and 
Cyrene,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  joined 
by  many  merchant  vessels,  amounted  in  all  to 
about  thirty  sail.  We  did  not  take  the  direct 
course  to  the  ultimate  point  of  our  destination. 
A  detachment  of  the  regiment  was  stationed  in 
the  Bermuda  Islands,  and  it  was  of  course  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  call  there  to  receive  them. 
That  this  interruption  to  our  voyage  might  be 
as  short  as  possible,  orders  had  previously  been 
sent,  directing  them  to  be  in  readiness  for  in- 
stant embarkation,  and  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Commodore  to  have  anchored.  But  one 
of  the  hurricanes  to  which  that  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  is  peculiarly  liable,  came  on,  and  the 
transport  in  which  I  sailed,  and  several  other 
ships  of  the  fleet,  were  so  severely  damaged  as 
to  require  considerable  repairs  before  they  could 
with  safety  proceed  on  their  voyage.  All  of  us 
suff*ered  severely  from  the  storm.  I  am  not  sailor 
enough  to  describe  either  its  grandeur  or  its 
terrors.  The  ship  staggered  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  1  saw  the  foretopsaiJ,  the  only  canvass  we 
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carried,  rent  in  shivers  from  the  mast,  and  float- 
ing far  away  upon  the  wind.  This,  at  least  to 
a  landsman,  was  unpleasant ;  but  this  was  not 
all.  A  sea  that  apparently  might  have  overset 
a  mountain,  struck  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and 
carried  away  her  helm.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  moment.  Her  timbers  groaned  from  the 
violence  of  the  concussion,  she  reeled  under  the 
shock,  and  for  a  time  was  buffeted  about,  a  mere 
passive  and  inert  mass  upon  the  waters.  Whe- 
ther our  situation  was  really  so  perilous  as  it 
appeared,  I  know  not.  But  there  were  loud 
shrieks  and  wailing  heard  from  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  fear  of  death  fell  with  a  wi- 
thering chill  on  the  heart  of  the  stoutest ; — 

"  The  boldest  held  his  bi'eath  for  a  time." 

The  peril  passed,  however,  and  once  more 
there  were  grateful  hearts  and  happy  looks  in 
the  ship.  The  disappearance  of  the  danger  made 
us  almost  smile  at  its  consequences,  and  though 
not  only  our  persons,  but  our  bedding  and  bag- 
gage were  drenched  with  water,  these  misfor- 
tunes were  submitted  to  without  repining. 

In  such  a  plight  did  the  sun  go  down  on  us ; 
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and  when  he  rose,  judge  of  our  delight  to  find 
ourselves  safely  anchored  in  a  smooth  and  quiet 
cove  of  the  Bermudas.     Never  was  the  eye  of 
the  mariner  greeted  by  a  sight  more  beautiful. 
The  little  bay  in  which  we  were  anchored,  lay 
embedded  in  a  cluster  of  islands  covered  with 
cedar- wood.  White  cottages  rose  here  and  there, 
on  the   sides  of  the  hills,  and   on  the  lower 
ground   were   seen   at   intervals,    glimmering 
through  the  foliage  of  the  trees.     Close  to  the 
shore  was  the  town  of  St  George,  which  though, 
like  most  towns,  it  loses  much  of  its  charm  on 
a  nearer  approach,  formed  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  landscape,  when  seen  from  the  anchorage. 

The  luxury  of  going  ashore  just  after  esca- 
ping from  a  tempest,  is  great,  and  scarcely  too 
dearly  earned,  even  by  the  peril  of  going  to  the 
bottom.  At  least  I  thought  so  at  Bermuda, 
Novelty  and  curiosity  contributed  to  heighten 
our  enjoyment.  The  boats  were  instantly  or- 
dered to  be  lowered,  and  separating  into  diffe- 
rent parties,  as  inclination  prompted,  we  set  out 
to  explore  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery. 

We  asked  no  information,  and  took  no  guide, 
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but  wandered  onwards  through  the  woods,  skirt- 
ing in  our  progress  many  cahn  and  lonely  in- 
lets of  the  sea,  and  resting,  when  tired,  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  lemon-trees,  in  some  seques- 
tered dell.     Peace  seemed  to  brood  over  these 
happy  islands.    Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
brightly  yet  more  serenely  beautiful.     An  Eu- 
ropean eye  knows  nothing  of  such  verdure  as  it 
here  encounters,  nothing  of  the  splendour  of 
shade  and  sunshine  which  here  blend  together 
in  the  landscape.     In  the  scenery  of  the  Ber- 
muda Islands,  there  is  nothing  at  all  approach- 
ing to  the   grand   or    magnificent :    No  lofty 
mountains,  no  frowning  and  precipitous  rocks, 
no  sound  of  cataract,  nor  sight  of  mighty  river 
flowing  onwards  in  its  majesty.     It  seems  as  if 
nature  had  here  delighted  to  cast  aside  her  ter- 
rors, and  appear  only  in  her  smiles. 

We  spent  the  day  in  rambling  through  the 
woods,  which  are  intersected  by  footpaths.  The 
heat  was  intense,  but  shaded  by  the  far-extend- 
ing branches  of  the  cedar-trees,  and  fanned  oc- 
casionally by  a  cool  breeze  from  the  sea,  we  did 
not  feel  it  oppressive.  At  evening  we  returned 
to  the  ship,  and  in  the  close  and  sultry  sufFoca- 
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tion  of  the  cabin,  fancy  returned,  in  dreams,  to 
those  scenes  of  pleasant  beauty  amid  which  we 
had  so  recently  wandered. 

It  was  known  that  the  repairs  necessary  for 
the  ships  would  occupy  some  time.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  on  board,  and  Stanhope,  Pop- 
ham,  and  myself,  employed  a  fatigue  party  to 
erect  a  hut  in  a  spot  of  uncommon  beauty.  It 
was  composed  of  branches  of  trees,  and  imper- 
vious to  sun  and  rain.  Here  we  lived  during 
our  sojourn  at  Bermuda,  nor  did  we  return  on 
board,  till  the  blue  Peter  was  seen  flying  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  Commodore,  and  the  sig- 
nal-gun for  weighing  anchor  was  fired.  My 
memory  invests  the  period  thus  passed  with  a 
peculiar  charm.  By  day  we  spent  our  time  in 
sailing  about  the  islands,  or  exploring  new  beau- 
ties through  the  neighbouring  woods.  Often, 
too,  when  the  heat  rendered  motion  unpleasant, 
did  we  lie  extended  on  the  fragrant  greensward, 
and 

"  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ;" 

while  Stanhope,  with  a  taste  and  elegance  I 
have  never  heard  equalled,  read  aloud  portions 
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of  Scott  or  Shakspeare,  the  great  master  spirits 
of  our  national  literature.  Among  these  selec- 
tions, I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  play  of  "  As 
you  Like  it,"  was  one.  The  scene  around  us — 
our  own  situation  as  voluntary  tenants  of  the 
woods,  gave  extrinsic  piquancy  to  its  enchant- 
ment, and  arrayed  it  in  a  charm  never  destined 
to  fade  from  the  heart  or  fancy.  A  new  page 
in  the  beautiful  volume  of  nature  had  been 
opened  to  our  view,  no  worldly  cares  oppressed 
our  spirits,  and  gay  and  thoughtless  as  we  were, 
even  we 

"  In  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Found  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. " 
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With  easy  course 
The  vessels  glide,  unless  their  speed  be  stopp'd 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas, 
While  every  zephyr  sleeps  ;  then  the  shrouds  drop, 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordage  hung, 
Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold, 
Fused  in  the  fii'e ;  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide  ;  but  where  so  wide. 
In  old  or  later  time,  its  marble  floor 
Did  ever  temple  boast  as  this,  which  here 
Spreads  its  bright  level  many  a  league  around  ? 

Dyer's  Fleece. 

We  left  Bermuda  under  different  auspices 
than  had  marked  our  arrival.  There  was  a 
breeze,  but  so  gentle  as  to  cause  no  ripple  on 
the  sea,  which,  bright  and  calm,  reflected  back 
the  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun,  like  a  vast  mir- 
ror. The  motion  of  the  ships,  as  they  glided 
forth  from  their  isle-girt  haA^en,  was  almost  im- 
perceptible ;  and  they  held  on  their  way  in  si- 
lence, only  broken  at  intervals  by  the  musical 
cry  of  the  sailors,  or  the  flapping  of  the  sails, 
as  the  wind  occasionally  lost  something  of  its 
power.   Nowhere  is  ocean  so  lucid  and  transpa- 
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rent  as  at  Bermuda ;  and  the  glorious  beauty 
by  which  above,  all  nature  was  encircled,  had 
penetrated  even  to  its  depths.    Far  down  were 
distinctly  visible  vast  rocks  of  coral,  wreathed 
into  innumerable  lovely  and  fantastic  shapes — 
now  rising  into  lofty  mountains,  now  descending 
into  vales,  more  beautiful  than  the  fabled  Tem- 
pe ;  or  spreading  into  forests  never  visited  by 
verdure.    There  were  cities,  too,  in  the  depths, 
and  towers,  and  temples,  and  spires,  and  pin- 
nacles, and  pyramids  which  shall  endure,  when 
those  of  Egypt  have  been  crumbled  into  dust. 
On  deck,  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  almost  over- 
powering.    Yet  I  could  not  quit  gazing  on  the 
scene  of  entrancing  beauty  for  several  hours. 
Towards  evening,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  a 
haze  came  on,  by  which  all  distant  objects  were 
obscured.    To  me  thenceforward,  the  Bermuda 
Isles  have  been,  and  must  ever  be,  a  dream — a 
memory. 

Our  voyage,  though  a  tranquil,  was  a  tedious 
one.  For  weeks  we  lay  in  a  dead  calm,  scarcely 
stirred  but  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  which 
carried  us  still  farther  from  our  destined  port. 
Sometimes,    indeed,   towards  evening  and   at 
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midnight,  a  slight  breathing  of  wind  was  per- 
ceptible, which,  tired  as  we  were  with  the  mo- 
notony of  the  life  thus  involuntarily  imposed  on 
us,  we  watched  with  the  alternating  anxieties 
of  hope  and  fear,  till  towards  morning  it  again 
died  away,  and  the  ship  lay  hovering  over  her 
own  beautiful  image,  almost  motionless  in  the 
sunshine. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  tedious  and 
insipid  than  our  life  on  board.  The  heat  was  so 
oppressive  during  the  day,  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  remain  on  deck,  even  with  the  pro- 
tection of  an  awning ;  and  the  cabin — no  baker's 
oven  could  be  more  close  and  sultry.  The  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  pro- 
pulsion, and 


Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motlor. 
As  idly  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 


In  vain  did  we  resort  to  all  the  usual  and 
approved  expedients  for  killing  time  on  ship- 
board. We  fished  for  sharks  and  dolphins,  and 
tried  to  stimulate  their  appetite  by  every  un- 
lieard  of  variety  of  bait ;  but  our  lines  lay  idly 
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in  the  water,  and  neither  shark  nor  dolphin 
condescended  to  indulge  us  even  with  a  nibble. 
Whist,  backgammon,  and  piquet  did  much  to 
support  us  in  these  untoward  circumstances ; 
but  even  their  infinite  variety  was  at  length 
staled  by  repetition,  and  they  were  voted  dull  and 
insipid.  Doctor  Johnson,  I  think,  compares  a 
ship  to  a  prison  ;  had  ours  afforded  a  treadmill, 
I  do  believe  we  should  have  become  voluntary 
labourers  from  pure  ennui. 

The  influence  of  the  time  extended  even  to 
the  sailors.  In  such  a  situation,  the  duties  of 
the  ship  were  nothing,  and  they  might  be  seen 
idly  seated  in  groups  on  the  deck,  smoking  or 
"  spinning  tough  yarns"  to  astonish  the  admi- 
ring soldiers.  Some  ascended  to  the  main- top 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  quiet  sleep,  unbro- 
ken by  the  pranks  or  noise  of  their  companions  ; 
while  others,  more  musical,  were  leaning  lazily 
against  the  tafferel,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  listening 
erectis  aurihus  to  songs  commemorative  of  Admi- 
ral Benbow  and  the  exploits  of  the  Arethusa. 

Such  was  our  situation  for  upwards  of  a 
month  after  quitting  Bermuda,  and  a  conse- 
quence of  tliis  unusual  protraction  of  our  voy- 
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age,  was  a  deficiency  of  water  in  many  of  the 
ships  of  the  fleet,  which  threatened  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  health  of  those  on  board.  The 
Commodore,  therefore,  judged  it  necessary  that 
we  should  put  into  some  intermediate  port  for 
the  supply  of  our  necessities,  and  issued  fresh 
orders  to  the  fleet,  indicating  the  island  of  Pal- 
ma  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  case  of  sepa- 
ration. 

A  breeze  at  length  sprung  up,  and  though  not 
very  favourable,  it  at  least  put  a  stop  to  that 
state  of  sluggish  inaction  by  which  we  had  so 
long  and  so  unpleasantly  been  spell-bound. 
There  was  pleasure  in  the  mere  motion  of  the 
vessel;  and  though  we  sailed  close-hauled  to 
the  wind,  and  made  little  actual  progress,  no 
music  could  be  more  grateful  to  our  ears  than 
the  splashing  of  the  waves  as  the  ship  cut  through 
them  with  her  prow. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  delight  with  which, 
on  a  beautiful  evening,  when  smoking  our  ci- 
gars on  deck,  we  saw  the  signal  of  "  Land  visi- 
ble a-head,"  displayed  by  the  Commodore.  A 
cry  of  pleasure  burst  from  every  lip,  and  crowd- 
ing up  into  the  shrouds,  wc  endeavoured  to  as- 
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certain  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  the 
truth  of  the  intelligence.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
All  round  the  verge  of  the  horizon  the  azure  of 
the  sky  was  bright  and  unbroken,  and  night 
closed  in  before  our  eyes  were  gratified  with  the 
view  of  our  destined  port. 

In  our  state  of  excitement,  it  was  impossible 
to  sleep ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  before 
the  first  gleam  of  approaching  daylight  had 
dappled  the  east,  we  had  all  assembled  on  the 
deck.  The  sun  rose  brightly  on  that  morning, 
but  we  beheld  him  not.  Not  a  ray  fell  upon  the 
waters  for  leagues  around ;  not  a  beam  even 
kissed  the  pendant  that  streamed  above  the  high 
top-gallant-mast  of  the  Commodore.  An  island 
rose  before  us,  from  which  a  mountain,  like  a 
vast  pyramid,  was  seen  to  stretch  high  up  into 
the  air ;  and  while  its  unclouded  summit  glowed 
resplendent  in  the  sunshine,  we  still  sailed  on, 
immersed  in  the  mighty  shadow  which  it  cast 
far  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  island  to  which  we  were  approaching 
was  Teneriffe.  The  wind  was  unfavourable  for 
Palma,  and  the  Commodore,  without  signifying 
his  intention,  had  determined  on  making  the 
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former  the  place  of  our  temporary  sojourn.  The 
appearance  of  TenerifFe,  when  seen  from  the 
sea,  is  not  prepossessing.  To  the  eye  it  seems 
to  consist  of  a  congregation  of  rocky  and  barren 
hills,  many  of  them  of  very  considerable  emi- 
nence, unadorned  by  any  brightness  of  verdure. 
Our  approach  to  it  was  slow.  The  wind  fell 
away  as  the  sun  neared  his  meridian,  and  it  was 
evening  before  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour of  Santa  Cruz. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  British  Con- 
sul came  on  board  the  Commodore,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a  salute.  By  his  agency,  measures 
were  instantly  adopted  for  supplying  our  defi- 
ciency of  water,  and  procuring  such  refresh- 
ments for  the  troops  as  were  afforded  by  the 
island. 

At  Santa  Cruz  my  companions  and  myself 
once  more  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  treading  on 
terra jfirma.  The  town  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  with  less  appearance  of  poverty  than  usually 
meets  the  eye  in  towns  of  equal  population  in 
England.  To  us,  indeed,  it  possessed  a  deep 
though  extrinsic  interest,  in  being  the  spot 
where    Nelson    experienced     the    only    failure 
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wliicli  marked  bis  glorious  career.  It  was  not 
with  vacant  eye,  that  we  gazed  on  the  scene  of 
this  memorable  conflict.  The  natives  pointed 
out  to  us  the  exact  spot,  where,  leading  his  gal- 
lant followers,  he  had  effected  a  landing,  in  face 
of  a  powerful  battery,  and  captured  it  with  the 
cutlass  and  bayonet.  The  attack  then  extended  to 
the  town,  and  we  saw  where,  from  the  windows 
and  terraced  roofs  of  the  houses,  a  deadly  and 
destructive  iire  had  been  poured  on  the  assail- 
ants, and  where  he,  under  whose  auspices  the 
*  meteor  flag'  of  England  was  yet  destined  victo- 
riously to  brave  both  the  battle  and  the  breeze, 
was  carried  off  maimed,  yet,  even  in  defeat — 
glorious. 

In  the  Cathedral  Church,  the  colours  which 
had  been  captured  from  our  countrymen  on  that 
occasion,  were  hung  up  as  trophies  of  victory. 
They  were  shown  to  us  with  an  excusable 
pride.  The  Spanish  flag  was  floating  proudly 
over  them,  and  we  turned  hastily  away  from  a 
mghi,  which  we  found  it  was  impossible  to  mus« 
ter  resolution  of  the  spirit  to  gaze  on  calmly. 

As  we  wandered  through  the  town,  the  fair 
Senoras  peered  forth  on   us  with  dark-bright 
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eyes,  from  casements  and  lattices,  and  occasion- 
ally let  fall  a  shower  of  myrtle  or  orange  flowers 
on  our  heads  as  we  passed.  The  weather  was 
too  hot  for  promenading,  and  we  met  but  few 
of  the  higher  order  of  females  in  the  street.  But 
the  evening  brought  them  to  the  Alameda,  with 
all  their  bravery  on,  and  intent  on  making  un- 
profitable conquest  of  the  hearts  of  the  English 
intruders. 

Till  now  I  had  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  manners  of  a  foreign  people, 
nor  obtained  palpable  experience  of  those  moral 
differences,  which  variance  of  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  climate,  cannot  fail  to  stamp  on  the 
character  and  habits,  both  of  individuals  and 
communities.  This  my  first  specimen  was  cer- 
tainly an  unfortunate  one.  I  had  then  seen  little 
of  the  world — I  have  now  seen  more,  and  a  con- 
siderable— I  may  almost  say,  the  principal  part 
of  my  life,  has  been  passed  abroad  ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  anywhere,  to  have  witnessed  a  disso- 
lution of  manners  so  gross  and  offensive,  as  in  the 
Island  of  Teneriffe.  In  saying  this,  I  wish  not  to 
be  understood  as  applying  a  censure  so  broad 
and  unqualified,  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  in 
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the  island.  In  them,  I  was  naturally  struck,  in- 
deed, by  a  freedom  of  address,  which  my  expe- 
rience of  foreign  manners  has  since  proved  to  be 
consistent  with  the  most  perfect  propriety  of 
conduct,  and  purity  of  thought.  But  in  a  society 
where  the  inferior  orders  are  so  entirely  depra* 
ved,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  presume  that 
the  gangrene  has  not  spread  farther.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of  a  community  are  "  bound  each 
to  each,  by  natural  sympathy,"  and  where  there 
is  rottenness  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  it  would  be 
folly  to  expect  that  the  sap  and  vigour  of  the 
higher  branches,  can  be  unimpaired  by  the  decay. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  intolerant  than  a  young  Englishman,  sally- 
ing forth  into  the  world,  full  of  his  own  igno- 
rance and  John  Bullism — ^judging  of  mankind 
by  his  own  petty  and  narrow  notions  of  fitness 
and  propriety — without  the  capacity  of  general- 
ization— a  mighty  observer  of  effects,  and  dis- 
regarder  of  causes,  and  traversing  continent  and 
ocean,  at  once  blinded  and  shackled,  by  the  bi- 
gotry and  prejudices  of  his  own  limited  and  im- 
becile intellect.  Were  I  writing  a  book  of  tra- 
vels— were  it  the  object  of  these  volume*  to  fur- 
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uisli  facts  for  tlie  pliilosoplier,  or  knowledge  to 
tlie  student,  I  might,  indeed,  hesitate  before  I 
ventured  to  enounce  a  conclusion  so  decided, 
on  the  character  of  a  people,  from  an  intercourse 
so  transient.  But  I  pretend  to  give,  not  facts  ^ 
but  semblances — not  an  account  of  things  as 
they  really  existed,  but  as  they  appeared  when 
refracted  and  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  my 
own  reasoning  and  perceptive  powers. 

At  Teneriffe  the  supply  of  water  was  limited, 
and  our  stay,  on  that  account,  was  necessarily 
prolonged.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Cruz 
the  scenery  is  barren  and  uninteresting,  and  the 
town  presented  little  variety.  Our  time,  from 
morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve,  hung 
heavy  on  our  hands,  and,  without  a  strong  incen- 
tive, the  heat  was  too  great  for  exercise  on  shore. 
In  the  evenings,  indeed,  we  generally  promena- 
ded on  the  Alameda,  and  lavished  our  most  lan- 
guishing looks  and  sweetest  smiles  on  the  sallow 
and  dark-eyed  beauties  of  the  island.  Then 
came  the  Tertullia,  a  nightly  assembly,  open  to 
every  one  with  a  propensity  for  either  gambling 
in-  dancing.  There  we  generally  remained  till 
midnight,  and  then  returned  to  the  ship.     But 
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this  was  stupid  enough  ;  and  finding  there  was 
no  prospect  of  the  fleet  sailing  in  less  than  a 
week,  a  party  was  arranged,  consisting  of  our 
worthy  Doctor,  Stanhope,  Popham,  and  myself, 
to  ascend,  or,  at  least,  endeavour  to  ascend,  the 
Peak.    New  vigour  and  animation  was  at  once 
infused  into  us  by  this  project.   The  giant  cone 
of  the  Peak,  which,  after  the  first  day,  I  had 
regarded  with  little  interest,  now  excited  feel- 
ings of  anxious  expectation,  whenever  I  beheld 
it  towering  like  a  mighty  king  of  earth  and 
ocean,  far  up  into  the  sky. 

Though  our  excursion  was  easily  decided  on, 
there  were  considerable  difficulties  to  be  over-  ' 
come   in   the  preparatory  arrangements.     We 
made  inquiries  for  guides,  but  there  were  none 
to  be  found ;  for  even  those  born  within  a  league 
of  the   mountain,   lived  from   infancy  to  old 
age  without  having  ever  been  induced  by  the 
promptings  of  curiosity  to  ascend  from  their 
native  valley  into  the  region  of  barren  gran- 
deur above  them.     The  distance  to  the  Peak 
was  considerable,  and  as  we  could  not  aftbrd  to 
waste  any  unnecessary  time  on  our  excursion, 
we  were  anxious  to  procure  animals  for  our  con- 
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veyaiice.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  easy. 
Neither  liorse  nor  mule  was  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  we  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring  a  pair 
ot*  camels,  (which  arc  here,  not  unusually,  em- 
ployed instead  of  oxen,)  and  an  ass  (or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Spanish,  a  Bourico,)  for  our  baggage, 
which,  after  dismissing  the  former,  we  intend- 
ed should  accompany  us  in  our  ascent  as  far  as 
should  be  found  practicable.  We  had  the  good 
fortune,  too,  after  being  disappointed  in  all  our 
inquiries,  to  meet  with  a  person  who,  we  were 
assured,  knew  all  the  passes  of  the  mountain, 
and  who,  for  a  handsome  reward,  agreed  to  be 
our  conductor. 

These  indispensable  preliminaries  being  at 
length  arranged,  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
break, was  fixed  for  our  departure  ;  and  carry- 
ing with  us  a  stock  of  provisions,  which,  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  might  have  lasted  for  a 
w^eek,  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  found  us  seated, 
with  high  spirits,  in  the  ship's  boat,  and  rowing 
towards  the  shore.  There  we  found  our  guide 
and  the  animals  destined  for  our  conveyance 
waiting  our  arrival.  A  long  interval,  however, 
intervened,  before  we  were  fairly  en  route.  The 
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party  consisted  of  four,  of  which  two  were  al- 
lotted to  each  camel,  and  the  provender  and 
baggage  were  placed  on  the  Bourico. 

In  the  idea  of  travelling  on  a  camel  there  was 
something  of  barbaric  grandeur  and  orientalism, 
that  gave  a  piquancy  half  ludicrous  and  half  im- 
posing to  the  journey ;  and  I  gazed  on  the  two 
"  ships  of  the  desert,"  on  board  of  which  we 
were  about  to  embark,  with  somewhat  more  of 
excitement,  than  the  fear  of  ridicule  allowed  me 
to  betray  to  my  companions.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
laughed  at  even  now,  when  I  confess  that  I 
never  yet  could  look  on  the  face  of  a  camel, 
without  feeling  a  tear  rise  up  into  my  eye. 
There  is  something  about  it  so  subdued  and 
melancholy — so  sad  and  so  submissive — it  looks 
so  like  a  creature  for  which  life  has  no  enjoy- 
ment, that  when  the  driver,  with  a  curse  and  a 
blow  of  his  cudgel,  made  those  in  question  kneel 
down  for  us  to  mount,  I  did  almost  involunta- 
rily return  his  curse,  and  felt  inclined  to  do  so 
with  the  blow. 

To  mount,  however,  was  not  a  matter  of  a 
jiiioment.  There  was  a  packsaddle,  but  so  hard 
^s  to  afford  to  the  equestrian  (that  is  not  the 
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word,  but  our  language  aft'ords  nothing  nearer,) 
butan  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  seat.  The 
Doctor  and  Popham  were  the  first  to  take  up 
their  position.    The  former  disliking  the  pack- 
t»addle,  adjusted  his  boat-cloak  for  a  cushion, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  posterior  hump  of  the 
animal  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  back,  imme- 
diately behind  Popham,  whose  little  figure,  from 
the  inconveniently  wide  divergence  of  his  legs, 
looked  not  unlike  that  of  a  diminutive  Bacchus 
astride  upon  a  tun.     In  vain  did  the  driver  re- 
commend the  doctor  to  take  his  seat  selon  Its 
regies,  and  warn  him  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
position  he  had  assumed ;  the  Doctor  was  obsti- 
nate, and  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  his  pru- 
dent monitor.    The  consequence  to  be  expected 
followed.  The  camel,  in  rising  to  his  feet,  gave 
a  pretty  violent  jerk,  for  which  he  was  unpre- 
pared, and  the  follower  of  Galen  paid  the  penal- 
ty of  his  obduracy  by  being  pitched  from  his 
position  and  laid  sprawling  in  the  dust. 

The  disaster  of  our  worthy  surgeon  occa-- 
sioned  a  considerable  derangement  of  our  plans, 
for  by  no  persuasion  could  he  be  induced  to 
make  a  second  experiment  in  camelmanshipy  and 
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it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  baggage 
from  the  Bourico,  and  allot  to  that  animal  the 
heavier,  though  more  dignified  task,  of  carrying 
tlie  practitioner  of  medicine.  At  length,  after 
the  delay  of  more  than  an  hour,  our  difficulties 
were  finally  overcome,  and  in  the  fashion  al- 
ready described,  we  journeyed  on  slowly  to- 
wards the  Peak. 

For  my  own  part,  I  felt  so  uncomfortable  in 
tlie  novel  mode  of  conveyance  by  which  we  tra- 
velled, as  to  have  very  little  attention  to  bestow 
on  the  character  and  features  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed.  I  remember,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  generally  hilly,  bleak,  and 
barren,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  valleys, 
in  which  were  the  only  specimens  of  verdure 
that  met  the  eye.  The  road,  for  almost  the  whole 
distance,  was  one  continued  ascent,  unless  when 
crossing  the  valleys  by  which  the  hills  over 
which  we  passed  were  divided  into  almost  pa- 
rallel ridges.  Towards  evening,  the  features 
of  the  scenery  were  materially  changed.  The 
ridges  of  hills  across  which  our  route  lay,  be- 
came loCtier  and  more  steep,  and  instead  of 
being  bare  and  stony,  like  those  we  had  tra- 
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versed  in  the  early  part  of  our  march,  were 
covered  to  their  summit  with  pine  wood.  We 
ascended  several  of  these  before  we  halted  for 
the  night,  but  our  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  appearance  of  one  evidently  too  precipitous 
for  the  ascent  of  the  camels,  and  we  therefore 
determined  to  proceed  no  farther  till  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  being  more  perfectly 
exhausted  than  by  that  day's  journey.  The  mo- 
tion of  a  camel,  when  long  continued,  is  painful 
and  fatiguing  to  a  degree  which  must  be  felt  to 
be  adequately  understood.  His  walk,  for  I  can 
speak  from  experience  of  no  other  pace,  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  a  horse.  In  moving, 
he  throws  forward  both  legs  on  a  side,  by  which 
action  he  communicates  a  jerk  to  his  rider  suf- 
ficiently unpleasant  to  prevent  his  for  a  mo- 
ment imagining  himself  on  a  bed  of  roses. 

We  halted  for  the  night  in  a  grove  of  pine 
trees,  and  the  preparation  of  our  encampment 
cost  little  trouble.  Our  guide  soon  collected 
enough  of  the  fallen  branches  which  the  wind 
had  broken  from  the  pine  trees  to  supply  us 
with  fuel ;  and  in  half  an  hour  wc  were  seated, 
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or  ratbcr  extended,  round  a  comfortable  fire. 
Tired  as  we  all  were,  there  was  no  flagging  of 
our  spirits,  and  it  was  with  strong  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  attaining  the  object  of  our  excursion, 
that  after  partaking  of  refreshment  and  fortify- 
ing ourselves  against  the  damps  of  the  night 
air,  by  smoking  a  cigar,  we  sunk,  wrapped  in 
our  boat-cloaks,  into  a  profound  sleep. 

We  started  on  the  following  morning  by  four 
o'clock.  The  camels  had  been  dismissed  on  the 
evening  before ;  but  the  ass,  with  the  panniers  of 
provision,  was  still  destined  to  be  the  compa- 
nion of  our  ascent.  The  first  part  of  our  day's 
journey  lay  through  such  forests  of  pine  as  we 
had  encountered  on  the  evening  of  the  prece- 
ding day,  but  after  a  few  hours  we  entered  on 
a  region  bare  and  desolate,  and  differing  entire- 
ly in  character,  from  any  portion  of  the  country 
we  had  yet  traversed.  The  earth  was  dry  and 
calcined,  bearing  no  marks  of  vegetation,  and 
huge  fragments  of  rock,  which  had  evidently 
fallen  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain, 
lay  scattered  up  and  down.  Here  the  sun, 
which  had  already  attained  its  meridian,  beat  on 
us  with  overpowering  fervour,  and  the  sand  on 
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wliicli  we  trod  was  so  hot  as  to  be  almost  in- 
supportable when  touched  by  the  hand.  In  se- 
veral places,  however,  we  encountered  springs, 
which  bubbled  up  from  beneath  clear  as  crystal, 
and  which  were  cool  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  whether,  but  for  the  re- 
freshment they  afforded,  the  strength  of  any  of 
the  party,  could  have  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  this  dreary  region. 

Day  had  been  many  hours  on  the  wane,  before 
any  change  in  the  scene  presented  itself,  though 
I  imagine  on  the  whole  we  had  not  advanced 
above  a  league ;  but  every  yard  of  our  progress 
was  laborious.  The  earth  was  so  finely  pul- 
verized as  to  give  way  beneath  our  feet,  and 
from  this  reason,  by  an  ordinary  step,  we  sel- 
dom gained  more  than  a  few  inches  of  actual 
advance.  The  reflection  of  the  sun  too,  from 
the  heated  sand,  was  painful  to  a  degree  of  which 
I  have  before  or  since  found  no  example ;  and 
the  leather  of  our  shoes,  which  had  become  as 
hard  and  inflexible  as  iron,  galled  our  feet  ex- 
ceedingly, and  added  another  impediment  to  our 
progress.  The  large  stones  by  which  this  arid 
and  dismal  region  was  interspersed,  became  gra- 
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dually  more  numerous,  as  we  ascended,  till  at 
length  the  sand  entirely  disappeared,  and  we 
crossed  a  considerable  tract  of  dark-coloured 
loose  stones,  covered  with  a  sulphuric  encrust- 
ation, which  were  evidently  debris,  from  the 
huge  gigantic  masses  that  rose  black  and  frown- 
ing above. 

At  the  foot  of  these  rocks  we  again  halted  for 
the  night.  The  Doctor  and  Popham  were  both 
thoroughly  knocked  up,  with  the  pain  and  fa- 
tigue of  their  day's  journey,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  declared  their  inability  to  proceed 
farther.  Neither  Stanhope  nor  myself  were  in 
a  much  better  condition,  but  having  advanced 
thus  far,  and  endured  thus  much  of  fatigue  and 
suffering,  we  were  unwilling  to  return  re  infecta 
to  meet  the  jokes  and  banter  of  our  companions 
en  shipboard. 

We  slept  under  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  which  shel- 
tered us  from  the  wind  that  blew  with  biting 
keenness  from  the  north-east.  The  coldness  of 
the  night,  like  the  heat  of  the  day,  was  extreme. 
The  fever  which  the  latter  had  engendered  du- 
ring our  burning  ascent,  soon  subsided,  and  was 
succeeded  }>y  a  state  of  debility -and  languor 
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scarcely  less  distressing.  Our  pulses  did  not 
beat,  but  flatter ;  and  even  this  was  so  feeble, 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  touch.  We 
suffered  much,  too,  from  giddiness  in  the  head, 
and  an  irritability  of  stomach,  which  made  us 
regard  with  extreme  distaste  the  food  necessary 
for  the  restoi-ation  of  our  strength.  At  the  great 
elevation  to  which  we  had  already  attained,  the 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere  was  so  great,  that  at 
every  inhalation  it  seemed  to  cut  into  the  lungs 
like  a  sharp  instrument. 

By  a  judicious  exhibition,  however,  of  bran 
dy  and  cigars,  the  pressure^^  of  these  evils  was 
somewhat  lightened ;  and  having  made  our- 
selves as  comfortable  for  the  night  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  Stanhope  and  myself  prepared 
on  the  following  morning,  to  set  forward  on  our 
journey. 

It  was  settled  that  the  guide  should  accom- 
pany us  in  what  still  remained  of  the  ascent, 
and  that  the  Bourico  and  the  panniers  should 
remain  in  our  present  situation  till  our  re- 
turn. By  no  argument  could  Popham  or  the 
Doctor  be  induced  to  become  partners  of  our 
endeavour  to  reach  a  yet  higher  region  than 
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that,  to  which,  witli  so  much  difficulty,  we  had 
already  attained.  Taking  with  them,  there- 
fore, a  stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  all  probable  wants,  they  set  out  on  their 
return  to  the  ship.  As  they  commenced  their 
descent,  fatigued  and  dispirited.  Stanhope  and 
myself,  ascending  a  rock  that  jutted  out  some- 
what more  prominently  than  those  around  it, 
gave  them  three  cheers  as  a  parting  salute,  and 
then  turning  our  faces  towards  the  lofty  cone 
which  we  had  still  to  surmount,  commenced 
the  difficult  and  arduous  task  of  climbing  to- 
wards its  summit. 

The  first  and  most  serious  obstacle  that  in- 
tercepted our  advance  was  the  dark  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks  already  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of 
which  we  had  passed  the  night.  There  was 
much  toil  and  danger  in  the  ascent  of  these  vast 
and  almost  perpendicular  barriers,  and  we  had 
to  search  above  an  hour  before  we  could  even 
discover  a  place  in  which  the  attempt  could  be 
made  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Formi- 
dable as  was  the  difficulty  which  they  present- 
ed, it  was  overcome  ;  and  in  safety,  though  cer- 
tainly not  without  peril,  we  reached  the  flat 
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surface  in  vvliich  they  termin.iU'.  Here  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  scene  was  again  obser- 
vable. Patches  of  vegetation  were  visible,  and 
at  intervals  a  low  shrub,  which  in  leaf  and  cha- 
racter bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Whor- 
tleberry, was  occasionally  seen.  I  remarked, 
also,  a  few  specimens  of  a  plant  of  somewhat 
larger  growth,  which  I  took  to  be  a  species  of 
Juniper. 

As  we  advanced,  however,  vegetation  gradu- 
ally died  away,  and  we  again  found  ourselves 
on  a  tract  of  sand  resembling  that  which  we 
had  crossed  on  the  preceding  day,  but  consider- 
ably whiter  in  colour.  Through  this,  dark 
masses  of  rock  occasionally  protruded  them- 
selves in  fantastic  shapes,  as  if  forced  upwards 
by  some  volcanic  action  of  the  mountain.  The 
heat  of  the  sand  in  this  greater  elevation  was 
much  less  than  that  from  which  we  before  suf- 
fered so  severely,  but  the  insecurity  of  footing 
was  not  diminished,  and  the  difficulties  of  our 
progress  were  enhanced  by  the  increased  light- 
ness and  pungency  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  were  animated  to  renewed  exertions, 
however,  by  observing  that  we  now  approached 
u 
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the  cone  or  topmost  peak  of  the  mountain,  which 
did  not  in  its  apparent  elevation,  threaten  any 
very  serious  difficulties  in  the  part  of  our  task, 
which  yet  remained  unperformed.  After  an 
hour,  therefore,  devoted  to  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, we  recommenced  our  labours,  and  as- 
cended the  side  of  the  cone  with  greater  facility 
than  we  had  found  in  surmounting  any  portion 
of  our  previous  journey.  Our  footing  was  firm 
and  steady,  for  there  was  in  that  elevated  region 
hut  little  earth,  except  where,  by  some  projection 
of  the  rock,  it  was  prevented  from  being  swept 
downwards,  by  the  action  of  the  elements. 

As  we  advanced,  large  fissures  in  the  moun- 
tain occasionally  presented  themselves,  from 
whichissuedahotandsulphureous  smoke,  which, 
when  attempted  to  be  inhaled,  produced  an  over- 
powering sensation  of  giddiness  and  suffocation. 
It  was  not  till  we  had  advanced  witliin  half-a- 
mile  of  the  summit,  that  we  met  with  any  traces 
of  snow,  and  then  only  in  occasional  deep  hol- 
lows of  the  rocks,  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
cone,  which  betrayed,  I  imagined,  fewer  marks 
of  volcanic  action  than  were  discernible  on  the 
other  sides. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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It  was  precisely  at  seventeen  minutes  to  four 
o'clock,  (I  find  the  hour  carefully  noted  in  ray 
memorandum-hook,)  that  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  this  celebrated  mountain,  and  looking 
back  with  something  of  pride  and  self-respect, 
to  the  difficulties  we  had  surmounted,  we  waved 
our  hats  triumphantly  in  the  air,  and  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  being  probably  at  that  mo- 
ment the  most  exalted  personages  on  the  Globe. 
The  wind,  which  had  been  violent,  and  from 
which  we  had  suffered  considerably  on  our  as- 
cent, had  by  degrees  died  away ;  and  before  we 
reached  the  apex  of  the  cone,  the  air  was  so 
calm,  that  a  feather  might  have  lain  unmoved 
upon  its  airiest  pinnacle.  On  all  sides  the  sky, 
from  verge  to  centre,  was  unclouded,  and  the 
wide  prospect  beneath,  found  its  only  limit,  in 
the  feebleness  of  human  vision. 

For  a  while  we  were  all  eye.  As  an  eagle 
from  his  eyrie,  did  we  gaze  upon  that  earth, 
of  which  we  scarcely  at  that  moment  felt  our- 
selves to  be  denizens.  Its  hopes,  its  fearsj  and 
its  ambitions,  what  were  they  to  us,  when,  like 
twin  "  giants  of  tlie  western  star,"  we  looked 
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proudly  downward  from  our  "  throne  of  clouds 
o'er  half  the  world  !" 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Peak,  was 
certainly  fine,  though  I  believe  our  own  enthu- 
siasm lent  it  much  of  its  charms.  Immediately 
beneath,  TenerifFe, — its  barren  and  its  wooded 
hills — its  green  and  fertile  valleys — its  towns, — 
Laguna,  Oratava,  and  Santa  Cruz,  lay  stretch- 
ed out  before  us  like  a  map.  Then  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  ocean  that  extended  on  all  sides, — the 
islands  of  Palma,  Can  aria,  and  Gomera,  stud- 
ding its  bosom  like  gems, — the  fleet  that  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  bay, — the  ship  in  which,  through 
storm  and  calm,  we  had  been  safely  wafted  thus  . 
far  through  the  world  of  waters, — on  all  these 
things,  did  we  gaze  long  and  silently,  and  with 
pleasure,  perhaps  heightened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  by  which 
it  had  been  earned. 

Our  pleasurable  sensations  were  indeed  ma- 
terially diminished,  by  a  continual  steam  of  hot 
and  mephitic  vapour  which  rose  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  occasioned,  besides  being  generally 
disagreeable,  great  irritation  in  our  organs  of 
smell  and  vision.     This  exhalation  seemed  to 
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pervade  the  atmosphere  of  every  part  of  the 
summit ;  but  whether  this  is  generally  the  case, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  owing  to  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  air  during  our  visit,  we  of  course 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  object,  however,  that  principally  occu- 
pied our  attention,  during  our  sojourn  on  the 
Peak,  was  a  huge  crater,  or,  as  it  is  designated 
by  the  natives,  Caldera,  whose  diameter  at  the 
surface  we  calculated  to  be  about  two  hundred 
yards.  This  vast  volcanic  cauldron  is  in  form 
circular,  and  descends  to  a  great  depth  in  the 
mountain,  the  sides  sloping  inwards  like  those 
of  an  inverted  cone,  and  covered  with  a  coating 
of  loose  stones,  with  which  there  is  perceptibly 
a  large  admixture  of  sulphur.  During  our  stay, 
we  observed  no  emission  of  smoke  from  the  cra- 
ter, but  the  air  and  vapour  which  rose  from  it 
was  so  hot  and  sulphureous  as  to  occasion  a  strong 
feeling  of  suffocation  when  inhaled  into  the 
lungs,  and  the  stones,  even  at  the  edge,  were 
burning  to  the  touch. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  however,  we 
attempted  to  gratify  our  curiosity  by  a  descent ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  secure  footing,  the  danger 
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of  being  precipitated  downwards  involuntarily 
by  the  sliding  of  the  stones,  and  the  instinctive 
conviction  that  life  could  not  be  supported  un- 
der any  increased  impurity  of  the  atmosphere, 
prevented  our  persevering  in  an  experiment  so 
full  of  hazard.  Altogether,  I  think,  we  remained 
on  the  summit  of  the  Peak  about  an  hour,  and 
having  minutely  examined  all  that  to  our  unphi- 
losophical  eyes,  appeared  worthy  of  examination, 
we  made  preparation  for  our  return  to  a  lower 
region. 

In  our  descent,  we  followed  a  route  some** 
what  different  from  that  by  which  we  had  as- 
cended, and  in  an  hour  or  two,  safely  reached 
the  spot,  where  in  the  morning  we  had  left  the 
Bourico  and  the  baggage.  In  this  portion  of  our 
undertaking,  there  were  but  few  obstacles,  and 
these  comparatively  trifling,  to  impede  our  pro- 
gress. On  coming  to  the  tracts  of  sand  which 
we  had  found  so  much  difficulty  in  ascending, 
we  had  only  to  seat  ourselves  at  the  top  to  be 
speedily  conveyed  without  effbrt  to  the  bottom 
— a  mode  of  travelling  at  once  easy  and  pri- 
mitive. 
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Wc  rested  for  the  niglit,  on  the  same  spot 
where  we  had  slept  the  preceding  one,  and  again 
suffered  severely  from  the  extreme  coldness  of 
the  night  air.  Betimes,  we  were  again  on  our 
journey,  and  before  the  increasing  heat  had 
become  oppressive,  we  reached  a  cottage,  where, 
being  supplied  by  its  hospitable  owner,  with 
abundance  of  goat's  milk,  we,  with  the  aid  of 
our  own  panniers,  contrived  to  make  a  pretty 
comfortable  breakfast.  The  fatigue  we  had  un- 
dergone during  the  last  three  days,  was  exces- 
sive, and  at  the  conclusion  of  our  meal,  jaded, 
and  almost  worn  out,  we  cast  ourselves  on  the 
ground,  and  slept  till  evening,  when  we  recom- 
menced our  travel.  The  camels  were  gone ; 
but  had  that  mode  of  conveyance  been  within 
my  option,  I  should  infinitely  have  preferred 
walking.  All  night  we  were  on  the  road,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
we  had  the  satisfaction  once  more  of  safely  re- 
joining our  companions  in  the  ship. 

Not  with  our  return,  however,  did  our  suf- 
ferings cease.  Our  faces  were  literally  flayed, 
and  our  feet  were  so  much  blistered  and  infla- 
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med,  as  to  render  us  quite  unable  to  walk  for 
several  days.  Of  Teneriffe  I  saw  no  more,  for 
the  fleet  sailed  before  I  was  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  go  ashore. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


I  am  a  soldier,  and  my  craft  demands, 

That  whereso  duty  calls  within  earth's  compass, 

Or  the  unmeasured  scope  of  fathomless  ocean, 

I  do  forthwith  obey. 

Ht/daspes. 


When  we  quitted  our  anchorage  at  Teneriffe, 
the  wind,  though  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
fair,  was  such  as  to  enable  us,  when  close- 
hauled,  to  lie  our  course.  For  the  first  seven 
days  of  our  voyage  we  saw  no  land.  On  the 
eighth,  we  were  close  under  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  running  pleasantly  along,  at  about 
the  distance  of  a  gun-shot  from  the  shore.  On 
the  following  morning,  we  were  in  the  Straits, 
with  wind  and  current  in  our  favour — Mount 
Atlas  full  in  view,  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
looming  in  the  extreme  distance.  It  was  about 
noon,  that,  having  entered  the  beautiful  but  in- 
secure bay,  which  forms  the  only  harbour  of 
that  fortress,  the  sound  of  the  dropping  anchor 
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gave  notice,  that  all  the  perils  of  our  voyage 
were  at  length  past. 

Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  magnificently 
beautiful  than  Gibraltar,  when  seen  from  the 
sea.  The  rock  itself,  dark,  grand,  and  impo- 
sing, marking  its  fine  outline  on  the  upper  sky, 
— the  huge  craggy  precipices,  to  which  even  the 
mountain-goat  would  fear  to  climb, — the  spots 
of  sunny  greenery,  brighter  by  contrast  with 
the  barren  rocks  by  which  they  are  encircled, 
— the  houses  embowered  amid  almond-trees  and 
acacias,  scattered  over  the  mountain-side,  and 
peeping  forth  in  tranquil  beauty  from  the  sum- 
mits of  frowning  cliffs,  on  the  scene  of  wild, 
grandeur  outspread  above,  beneath,  and  around 
them, — these  surely  were  features  of  surpassing 
beauty.  But  there  were  yet  others.  The  high 
and  massive  walls,  that  rise  from  the  sea,  brist- 
ling with  cannon,  and  beating  back  the  roar- 
ing waves  that  break  in  harmless  thunder  on 
their  base, — the  town,  that  stretches  out  along 
the  narrow  level  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hill — not  beautiful  certainly,  but  with  some- 
thing about  it  of  picturesque,  when  viewed  from 
a  distance, — the  chambers  hewn  in  the  stupen- 
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tlous  perpendicular  rock,  that  commands  the 
landward  approach,  as  if  the  very  mountain 
would  launch  forth  its  thunders,  and  pour  down 
destruction  on  its  assailants; — add  to  all  this 
the  associations  of  siege  and  battle  with  which 
its  history, — nay,  its  very  name,  is  indissolubly 
linked, — remember  that  it  is  the  prize  for  which 
kings  have  striven,  and  thousands, — tens  of 
thousands,  bled  on  land  and  ocean,  and  you  will 
gaze  on  Gibraltar,  as  I  did,  with  admiration, 
blended,  perhaps,  in  the  imagination,  with 
thoughts  of  higher  cast  and  deeper  birth. 

We  were  soon  visited  by  the  Pratique  Mas- 
ter, who  judged  quarantine  to.  be  unnecessary, 
and  Colonel  Grimshawe  went  immediately 
ashore  to  report  our  arrival  to  the  Governor. 
On  the  following  morning  we  landed,  and  were 
put  in  possession,  of  very  small  and  inconve- 
nient barracks  in  the  town.  Our  quarters  were 
bad ;  the  apartments  dark,  dingy,  and  detesta- 
ble, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  un- 
healthy atmosphere  of  a  crowded  and  uncleanly 
population.  I  know  of  no  town  in  which  so 
great  a  multitude  of  living  beings  are  congre- 
gated within  such  narrow  limits,  as  in  Gibraltar. 
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In  the  discordant  elements  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, I  found  new  matter  of  interest  and  ob- 
servation. There,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
men  of  all  climates,  and  all  religions,  were  min- 
gled in  one  heterogeneous  mass, — led  by  one  mo- 
tive,— bound  but  by  one  link,  and  animated  by 
the  pursuit  of  one  object.     In  a  society  thus 
collected,  there  was  not,  and  there  could  scarce- 
ly be  expected,  any  general  amalgamation  of 
manners.     There  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
any  common  point  of  social  union,  beyond  that 
arising  from  casual  and  temporary  proximity, 
among  people  differing  so  widely  in  everything 
of  thought  and  action,  principle  and  observance. ' 
Each  nation,  in  fact,  formed  a  separate  society 
within  itself.    Englishmen  consorted  with  Eng- 
lishmen, and  talked  politics  over  Port  and  Ma- 
deira :  the  Greek,  with  his  richly-embroidered 
jacket  and  purple  cap,  and  loosely  flowing  ca- 
pote, daily  met  Greek,  without  encountering 
"  the  tug  of  war  :"  the  Moor,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  Barbary,  delighted  to  waste 
his  leisure  hours  in  smoking  and  drinking  Sher- 
bet in  a  coterie  of  kindred  barbarians  :  and  the 
Jews,  who  constituted  not  the  least  numerous, 
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and  certainly  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  popula-* 
tion,  permitted  neither  Christian  nor  Mahom- 
medan  to  become  partners  of  their  social  com- 
munion. To  all  of  these  there  was  but  one  rally- 
ing point — the  Exchange.  There  men,  of  every 
shade  of  faith  and  colour,  united  in  one  com- 
mon worship,  and  bent  the  knee  to  Mammon. 

In  such  a  population  as  I  have  described, 
there  was  of  course  much  to  interest  one,  whose 
curiosity  like  mine  was  unsated,  and  to  whom 
that  foreign  world  on  which  he  had  so  recently 
entered  was  yet  new.  Gibraltar  seemed  a  sort 
of  Parliament,  in  which  every  nation  had  its 
representative ;  and  precluded  as  I  then  was, 
both  by  my  profession  and  the  political  state  of 
Europe,  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  fo- 
reign travel,  I  rejoiced  in  the  means  thus  af- 
forded me  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  observances  of  many  countries,  which 
1  knew  it  to  be  more  than  improbable  that  I 
should  ever  visit. 

Gibraltar  is  a  good  school  for  a  young  sol- 
dier. There  I  was  initiated  into  all  the  disa- 
greeable arcana  of  the  garrison  duty  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  important  fortress.     Nothing  could 
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exceed  the  strictness  with  which  even  the  mi- 
nutest statutory  regulation  was  enforced,  nor 
the  severity  with  which  any  hreach  of  duty, 
however  slight,  was  sure  to  be  visited.     At  the 
period  of  our  arrival,  the  garrison  was  below  its 
usual  complement,  and  consisted  only  of  three 
regiments.    From  this  cause,  the  duty  was  more 
than  usually  severe.     Every  day,  at  least  half 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  either  on  gar- 
rison or  regimental  duty,  and  the  daily  absence 
of  so  many  of  its  members  impaired,  if  it  did 
not  destroy,  the  usual  spirit  and  hilarity  of  the 
mess.  Before  our  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  I  had  ne- 
ver mounted  guard ;  but  as  my  health  was  good,, 
and  I  never  missed  a  tour  of  duty,  before  we 
left  that  garrison,  few  officers  of  my  standing 
had  mounted  so  many.    And  weary  work  they 
were.    To  be  cut  off  for  a  day — a  live-long  day 
from   all   society,  with   no  engrossing  subject 
to  interest  or  occupy  the  thoughts, — to  become 
a  sort  of  involuntary  Robinson  Crusoe  for  one 
half  of  every  week,  was,  to  one  of  my  age  and 
naturally  high  spirits,  a  penance  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  I  remember  now,  the  dull  and  heavy 
spirit  of  disgust,  with  which   I  used  to   read 
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my  name  when  it  appeared  in  orders  for  guard. 
The  very  names  of  these  guards  are  to  this  hour 
imprinted  on  my  memory,  linked  as  of  yore 
with  all  their  weary  associations  of  monotonous 
dulness.  There  was  the  Mole,  and  the  Ragged 
Staff,  and  the  Land-Port,  and  the  Water-Port, 
and  the  Queen's  Lines,  and  Bayside,  and  Eu- 
ropa  Point,  and  Europa  Advance,  and  others 
which  I  hold  at  this  moment  at  my  pen's  point, 
though  I  restrain  my  fingers.  I  declare,  there 
is  not  a  chair,  or  a  tahle,  or  wooden  tressel, 
in  any  one  of  the  numher,  no  scrap  of  writing 
on  the  wall  or  the  window-panes,  no  hreak  in 
the  plaster,  or  fissure  in  the  earthen  floor  in 
these  guard-rooms,  that  I  could  not  recall  at 
this  moment,  in  its  own  individual  form,  linea- 
ment, and  pressure. 

Gibraltar,  however,  possessed  one  advantage, 
of  which  few  other  garrisons  can  boast.  There 
was  an  excellent  library  for  the  use  of  the  offi- 
cers, to  the  full  benefit  of  which,  they  were  en- 
titled by  a  trifling  subscription.  It  contained,  even 
at  that  period,  many  thousand  volumes,  and,  in 
truth,  constituted  a  very  complete  collection  of 
British  literature.    Of  the  advantages  it  afford- 
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ed  I  did  not  fail  to  profit ;  and,  in  the  state  of 
isolation  from  society,  in  which  I  was  placed  by 
each  rapid  revolution  of  the  Adjutant's  roster, 
my  enforced  solitude,  came  like  the  toad,  ugly 
and  venomous;  yet  not,  perhaps,  without  a 
jewel  in  its  head. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recur  to  the  period 
of  my  sojourn  in  Gibraltar,  and  yet  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  governor,  General  O'Hara.  His 
appearance,  indeed,  was  of  that  striking  cast, 
which,  when  once  seen,  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
General  O'Hara  was  the  most  perfect  specimen 
I  ever  saw,  of  the  soldier  and  courtier  of  the  last 
age,  and  in  his  youth  had  fought  with  Granby. 
and  Ligonier.  One  could  have  sworn  to  it  by 
his  air  and  look, — nay,  by  the  very  cut  of  his 
coat — the  double  row  of  sausage  curls  that  pro- 
jected on  either  flank  of  his  toupee — or  the  fa- 
shion of  the  huge  military  boots,  which  rival- 
led in  size,  but  far  outshone  in  lustre,  those  of 
a  Dutch  fisherman  or  French  postilion.  Never 
bad  he  changed  for  a  more  modern  covering,  the 
Kevenhuller  hat,  which  had  been  the  fashion  of 
his  youth.  There  it  was,  in  shape  precisely 'that 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  i>laced  with  mathc- 
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matical  precision  on  the  head,  somewhat  ele- 
vated behind,  and  sloping  in  an  unvarying  angle 
downwards  to  the  eyes,  surmounted  by  a  long 
stiff  feather  rising  from  a  large  rosette  of  black 
ribbon  on  the  dexter  side.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  KevenhuUers ;  it  died,  and  was  buried  with 
the  Governor,  for  no  specimen  has  since  been 
discovered,  and  the  KevenhuUer  hat,  like  the 
Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon,  has  become  ex- 
tinct for  ever. 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  disci- 
pline which  he  scrupulously  enforced  in  the  gar- 
rison which  he  commanded,  no  officer  could  be 
more  universally  popular,  than  General  O'Hara. 
In  person  he  had  been, — and,  though  somewhat 
bent  by  years,  even  then  was, — remarkably  hand- 
some. His  life  had  been  divided  between  the 
camp  and  the  court,  and  he  had  been  distin- 
guished in  both.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  had 
always  been  noted  as  a  gay  man ;  too  gay  a  man, 
perhaps,  to  have  ever  thought  of  narrowing  his 
liberty,  by  the  imposition  of  the  trammels  of  wed- 
lock. General  O'Hara  had  always  moved  in  the 
very  highest  circles  of  society  at  home ;  and, 
notwithstanding  an  office  of  considerable  emo- 
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lumeiit,  which,  I  believe,  he  held  in  the  House- 
hold, had  dissipated  his  private  fortune,  and  be- 
come deeply  involved  in  his  circumstances.  It 
was  this  cause  alone,  which  had  induced  him,  late 
in  life,  to  submit  to  the  banishment,  peculiarly 
disagreeable  to  a  man  of  his  habits,  attached  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  chief  command  at  Gib- 
raltar. 

The  General  was  a  bon  vivant,  an  unrivalled 
boon  companion,  one  to  whom  society  was  as 
necessary  as  the  air  he  breathed.  He  never 
dined  alone,  and  his  hospitality  was  extended 
to  eveiy  rank  of  the  officers  in  the  garrison. 
In  his  own  house,  and,  above  all,  at  his  own 
table,  he  delighted  to  cast  off  all  distinctioii  of 
rank,  and  to  associate  on  terms  of  perfect  equa- 
lity, with  even  the  humblest  of  his  guests.  The 
honours  of  the  table  were  done  by  his  staff,  and 
the  General  was  in  nothing  distinguished  from 
those  around  him,  except  by  being  undoubtedly 
the  gayest  and  most  agreeable  person  in  the 
company. 

It  was  impossible  that  one,  who  had  spent  a 
long  life  in  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
circles  of  society  in  England,  should  be  unfur- 
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Dished  with  an  abundant  store  of  interesting 
and  amusing  anecdote ;  and,  in  truth,  anecdote 
telling  was  at  once  his  forte  and  his  foible.  His 
forte,  because  he  did  it  well — his  foible,  for, 
sooth  to  say,  he  was  sometimes  given  to  carry 
it  into  something  of  excess.  He  would  enter- 
tain his  guests  by  the  hour,  with  the  scandalous 
tittle-tattle,  which  had  been  circulated  at  court 
or  the  club-houses,  some  thirty  years  before,  and 
did  more  than  hint  at  his  own  bonnes  fortunes 
among  the  celebrated  beauties  of  the  British 
court,  and  the  Bona-Robas  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  He  sang  too — and  beautifully.  I  have 
seldom  heard  a  finer  voice,  or  one  more  skil- 
fully managed. 

Such  was  General  O'Hara,  or,  as  he  was  more 
generally  called,  the  "  Old  Cock  of  the  Rock  ;'* 
and  no  man  certainly  could  be  more  respected 
for  his  rigid  yet  lenient  (for  these  epithets  are 
far  from  incompatible,)  discharge  of  his  military 
duties,  or  more  beloved  for  his  engaging  quali- 
ties as  a  social  companion.  For  myself,  during 
my  sojourn  in  Gibraltar,  I  was  much  indebted 
to  his  kindness.  The  General  had  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  my  grandfather,  who 
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had  passed  his  life  in  tlic  unprofitable  pursuit 
of  court  favour.  My  father  he  had  likewise 
known  in  the  blossom  of  his  early  prosperity, 
which,  alas,  was  never  destined  to  ripen  into 
fruit.  He  spoke  of  both  kindly,  gave  me  a  ge- 
neral invitation  to  his  table,  and  was  lavish  of 
those  petty  attentions  which  cost  little  to  the 
giver,  but  which,  coming  from  a  person  of  his 
station  and  dignity,  are  always  felt  to  be  flatter- 
ing by  one  so  far  his  inferior  in  age  and  rank. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  General  O'Hara,  I 
would  yet  say  something  more,  and  tell  the 
reader  that,  before  we  quitted  Gibraltar,  he 
died.  There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  the  heavy 
looks  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  followed  his  re- 
mains to  their  last  earthly  tenement.  He  was, 
of  course,  buried  with  all  the  military  honours 
due  to  his  high  rank.  I.  had  never  before  seen 
the  funeral  of  a  general  officer.  There  was  his 
horse — the  well-known  charger  on  which  we 
had  all  so  often  seen  him  mounted — bearing  the 
boots  and  spurs  of  his  departed  master ;  on  the 
coffin,  likewise,  lay  other  mournful  insignia — 
the  sword,  the  sash,  and — not  the  least  promi- 
nent memorial  in  the  group — the  Kcvenhuller 
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hat  and  its  tall  unbending  feather.  There  I  ga- 
zed on  it  for  the  last  time. 

The  ceremony  was  altogether  very  impres- 
sive. The  troops  marched  slowly  with  arms  re- 
versed ;  the  report  of  minute  guns  was  heard 
from  the  bastion,  and  the  colours  were  displayed 
half-mast  high  by  all  the  ships  in  the  bay. 
When  the  body  had  been  consigned  to  the  vault, 
an,d  the  service  was  concluded,  loud  and  suc- 
cessive peals  of  artillery  were  heard  to  reverbe- 
rate from  rock  to  ocean,  the  anthem  best  fitted 
to  grace  the  obsequies  of  a  gallant  soldier. 

It  is  not,  or  at  least  was  not,  the  fashion  in 
Gibraltar,  for  the  military  to  maintain  much 
intercourse  with  the  mercantile  part  of  the  po- 
pulation. From  the  character  of  the  place  as 
an  important  military  fortress,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  latter  should  be  in  a  great  degree  sub- 
ject to  military  regulation,  and  submit  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  their  freedom,  both  of  action 
and  motion,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  occa- 
sionally galling  and  unpleasant.  It  therefore 
frequently  happened,  that  an  officer,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  was  brought  into  very  disa- 
greeable collision  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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town.  No  civilian,  for  instance,  after  dark,  was 
allowed  to  approach  any  sentinel,  or  military 
post,  without  a  lantern,  and  any  person  in- 
fringing this  order  was  liable  to  be  seized  and 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  nearest  guard-house. 
The  alternative  in  question  frequently  happened ; 
and  the  roughness  of  treatment  which  the  inhabi- 
tants sometimes  experienced  from  the  soldiers, 
created  a  degree  of  enmity,  which  even  the  sub- 
sequent civility  of  the  officer,  in  €ase, — which 
was  not  always, — he  was  in  the  humour  to  be 
civil,  did  not  uniformly  prove  successful  in  ap- 
peasing. I  remember  being  on  guard,  when  a 
whole  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  ap-  , 
prehended  on  their  return  from  a  ball,  and 
brought  prisoners  before  me.  Loud  and  indig- 
nant were  they  in  their  invectives  against  the 
rude  and  tyrannical  regulations,  by  which  they 
had  been  subjected  to  so  unpleasant  a  process, 
and  most  happy  was  I  to  regain  the  solitude  of 
my  guard-room,  by  sending  home  the  vocife- 
rous and  irate  party  under  charge  of  a  corpo- 
ral, to  prevent  their  encountering  any  farther 
obstruction  on  their  route. 

Such  causes  will  naturally  account  for  the 
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little  intercourse,  and  the  no  little  dislike,  which 
existed  between  the  military  and  the  English 
Oppidans  of  the  place.  With  foreigners  the  case 
was  different.  They  came  without  the  same 
proud  feelings  of  liberty  which  animated  our 
countrymen,  and  they  knew  from  experience, 
that  the  strictness  of  observance  required  in 
Gibraltar  was  little,  if  at  all  more  severe,  than 
that  enforced  in  every  garrison  town.  Our  in- 
tercourse with  them,  therefore,  was  impeded  by 
fewer  obstacles,  and  I  still  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  gleaning  from  intelligent  foreigners,  such 
information  as  they  could  afford. 

As  I  write,  a  name  long  forgotten  has  start- 
ed to  my  lips,  and  fain  would  flow  from  my  pen. 
Hamet  Sherkin  !  Honest  Ha  met !  The  clouds 
of  oblivion  in  which  thy  name  and  memory  have 
so  long  been  shrouded,  fade  again  from  around 
thee,  and  I  once  more  behold  thee  in  thy  primi- 
tive and  well-known  lineaments.  There,  right 
opposite,  is  thy  pleasant,  bearded,  and  maho- 
gany-coloured visage,  gazing  on  me  from  be- 
neath thy  turban  of  white  muslin,  and  sur- 
mounting thy  tall  brawny  figure  clad  in  a  taste- 
fully embroidered  jacket  of  purple,  waistcoat  of 
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bright  scarlet  velvet,  and  thy  lower  man  buried 
in  white  calico  trowsers  of  superhuman  dimen- 
sions, which  suddenly  collapse,  and  terminate 
at  the  knee.  Lower  still  are  thy  legs — and  such 
legs  !  Most  sinewy  and  Herculean  supporters 
were  they  of  thy  robust  frame,  modelled  in  fine 
proportion,  and  shining  forth,  undegraded  by  a 
stocking,  in  their  native  complexion,  something 
between  copper  colour  and  nankeen.  Such  do  I 
see  thee  even  now.  Whether  thou  still  livest,  or 
the  grave  has  closed  over  thee,  I  know  not,  but 
as  the  last  act  of  kind  and  friendly  remembrance, 
I  would  embody  thy  name  and  lineaments  in 
these  memoirs.  Thou  indeed  wilt  never  read 
them,  and  their  memory  may  be  as  short-lived 
as  thine  own.  It  matters  not;  even  in  this  fra- 
gile record  shalt  thou  stand  enrolled  among  my 
friends. 

Hamet  Sherkin  was  a  Moor,  born  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  He  was  a 
merchant,  had  traded  to  Bagdad  and  Aleppo, 
and,  with  his  fleet  of  "  desert  ships,"  had  voy- 
aged to  **  Ormus  and  Tydore."  By  his  specula- 
tions he  had  early  in  life  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune, with  which  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 
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His  wealth  excited  tlie  cupidity  of  tlie  emperor, 
who,  on  pretence  of  some  political  offence,  had 
issued  summary  orders  for  his  compendious  de- 
capitation. Hamet  had  fortunately  obtained 
some  previous  intelligence  of  these  beneficent 
intentions  of  his  gracious  master ;  and  though 
by  flight  he  lost  one  half  of  his  worldly  sub- 
stance, yet  wisely  judging  that  no  economy 
could  be  judicious,  which  involved  the  loss  of 
his  head,  he  at  once  adopted  the  alternative 
however  unpleasant,  and  succeeded  in  escaping 
on  board  an  English  man-of-war  then  cruising 
in  the  offing.  Thus  banished  from  his  native 
land,  Hamet  had  become  a  sort  of  citizen  of  the 
world,  travelling  and  trafficking  from  shore  to 
shore,  sojourning  in  all  lands, — affiliating  in 
none. 

The  Moors  are  the  only  dealers  in  Gibraltar 
from  whom  you  can  depend  on  getting  genuine 
Havannah  cigars.  It  was  in  our  respective  ca- 
pacities of  vender  and  purchaser  of  cigars  that 
the  acquaintance  of  Hamet  and  myself  had  its 
commencement.  It  struck  me  there  was  some- 
thing fair,  open,  and  even  generous  in  his  mode 
of  dealing,  very  different  from  the  fraudulent 
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extortion  which  his  countrymen  generally  dis- 
play   in    their    transactions    with    foreigners. 
There  was,  too,  an  expression  of  good  nature 
and   intelligence   on   his   countenance,    which 
strongly  prejudiced  me  in  his  favour.     In  all 
my  small  dealings  thenceforth  I  resorted  to 
Hamet  Sherkin,  and  whatever  I  happened  to 
want  which  he  did  not  himself  possess,  he  pro- 
cured for  me  on  more  favourable  terms  than  I 
could  otherwise  have  obtained  it.     Hamet  told 
me  his  history.  He  was  not  wholly  unversed  in 
European  knowledge,  and  he  united  to  it  a  na- 
tural intelligence  of  no  common  order.   He  de- 
scribed to  me  the  most  remarkable  scenes  and 
occurrences   of  his   travels — Bagdad,   Mecca, 
and  Damascus — his  sufferings  in  the  Great  De- 
sert— the  attacks  made  upon  his  caravan  by  the 
wild  Arabs,  and  a  thousand  hair- breadth  escapes 
by  flood  and  field,  to  which  those  of  the  Moor 
of  Venice  were  as  nothing.     Hamet,  though  a 
Mussulman,  was  something  of  a  wet  one ;  for, 
though  he  avoided  the  scandal  of  drinking  wine 
in  public,  he  had  no  objections  occasionally  to 
discuss  a  bottle  in  company  with  Nazarenes.    I 
believe  he  entertained  a  sincere  regard  for  mc; 
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and  when,  before  our  departure  from  the  Rock, 
I  took  leave  of  him,  there  was  something  like  a 
tear  in  his  eye  as  he  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Allah  and  the  Prophet  on  my  head. 

There  was  one  scene  in  which  Hamet  played 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  from  which  a  coolness 
of  some  duration  between  Colonel  Grimshawe 
and  myself  took  its  origin. 

The  day  had  been  fixed  for  an  entertainment  of 
more  than  common  splendour  at  the  mess.  The 
Governor — the  General  next  in  command — the 
Admiral — the  Naval  Commissioner — a  young 
nobleman  on  his  travels,  and  several  other  per- 
sonages of  more  than  ordinary  calibre  and  con- 
sequence, were  to  grace  our  festivities  with  their 
presence.  Of  course,  it  was  tacitly  expected 
and  understood,  that  the  guests  invited  by  the 
individual  officers,  to  meet  so  distinguished  a 
party,  should  be  of  some  rank  and  prominence 
in  society.  Whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  proceeded  from  want  of  tact,  or  from  mere 
wanton  negligence  of  rule  on  my  part,  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  would  boot  little  to  decide, 
but  it  is  at  least  true  in  fact,  that  an  invitation 
to  dinner  on  that  day  was  sent  to  my  friend 
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Hamet  Shcrkiii.     To  this  an  answer  from  Ha- 
met  was  duly  received,  in  which  he  swore  by 
the  beard  of  Mahomet  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
gratify  me  by  his  presence  at  the  appointed  time 
The  day  came,  and  with  it  the  expected  con- 
gregation of  official  dignity,  for  whose  suitable 
reception,  splendid^^^preparation  had  been  made. 
With  itj  too,  came  Hamet  Sherkin,  in  clean 
turban,  and  splendidly  embroidered  jacket,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  best  circles  in  Bar- 
bary,  but  with  bare  legs  and  yellow  morocco 
slippers,  which  being  slipshod,  displayed  rather 
more  of  a  broad  horny  heel  than  a  nice  and  cri- 
tical eye  might  have  found  pleasure  in  survey- 
ing.    On  the  entrance  of  my  Barbaric  friend, 
I  observed  the  eye  of  Colonel  Grimshawe  to 
lower  in  offended  dignity,  and  when  I  proceed- 
ed to  present  Hamet  as  my  guest  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  declined  the  proffered  introduction  by 
turning  rapidly  on  his  heel.    However  I  might 
be  affected  by  the  awkwardness  of  such  a  re- 
ception, Hamet  neither  displayed  nor  felt  the 
smallest  portion  of  mauvaise  ho7ite,  and  joined 
in  the  good-humoured  laugh  that  went  round 
the  assembly  on  his  appearance,  with  the  most 
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enviable  unconsciousness  of  its  being  excited  by 
himself.  What  reason,  indeed,  was  there,  why 
honest  Hamet,  rich  in  true  nobility  of  spirit, 
should  have  felt  humbled  or  abashed  in  such  a 
party?  He  knew,  or,  at  least,  might  have  known, 
that  in  power  and  grasp  of  intellect,  he  was  in- 
ferior to  none  of  those  around  him,  while  he 
felt,  and  could  not  but  feel,  the  consciousness, 
that  by  a  single  blow  of  his  sinewy  and  power- 
ful arm,  he  could  have  levelled  any  one  of  the 
assembly,  from  the  general  to  the  lowest  ensign, 
prostrate  in  the  dust. 

At  length  dinner  was  announced,  and  the 
guests  paced  forth  into  the  hall,  in  due  order  and 
solemnity,  and  with  the  most  precise  regard  to 
claims  of  precedence.  The  seat  allotted  to  Hamet 
was,  of  course,  next  that  of  his  entertainer,  and 
none  but  Theodore  Hook  can  fully  understand 
my  discomfiture,  when  I  beheld  him,  instead  of 
conforming  to  the  sedentary  habits  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, seat  himself  on  his  chair  cross-legged, 
like  a  tailor.  This  unlooked-for  circumstance 
occasioned  considerable  derangement  of  the  gra- 
vity and  decorum  of  the  entertainment.  The 
younger  part  of  the  company  laughed  outright, 
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while  it  was  impossible  even  for  their  seniors  to 
repress  a  smile. 

Unluckily,  the  eccentricities  of  Hamet  did 
not  rest  here.  The  European  fashion  of  knives 
and  forks  had  not  yet  spread  into  Barbary,  and 
notwithstanding  my  anxious  recommendation 
of  these  utensils  to  the  notice  of  my  guest,  I 
could  by  no  means  prevail  on  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  facilities,  which  these  unwonted  im- 
plements might  have  afforded.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  primitive  than  his  mode  of  eating. 
His  fingers  made  rapid  and  frequent  voyages 
from  his  plate  to  his  gullet,  and  whole  platefuls 
of  Hash  or  Harico  disappeared  with  a  velocity 
which  it  might  have  puzzled  the  most  expert 
"  Furcifer"  to  excel.  The  leg  of  a  chicken, 
drawn  through  a  double  row  of  grinders,  which 
evidently  stood  in  no  need  of  the  skill  of  the 
Chevalier  Ruspini,  became  instantaneously  de- 
nuded of  all  esculent  matter,  and  was  returned 
a  mere  skeleton  to  his  plate.  Sooth  to  say,  how- 
ever, the  appetite  of  Hamet  being  more  than 
usually  miscellaneous,  his  hands,  after  half  an 
hour's  continued  dabbling  among  sweets  and 

solids,  became  objects  neither  very  gracious  to 
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tlie  eye  or  the  fancy ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
appearance  of  finger-glasses  with  the  desert, 
that  he  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  even  an  im- 
perfect ablution. 

The  total  disregard  of  established  routine 
which  Hamet  had  displayed  throughout  the  en- 
tertainment, set  gravity  and  form  at  defiance. 
Never  was  there,  to  all  external  appearance,  a 
merrier  party  assembled  round  a  table,  and 
Hamet  was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  His 
name,  too,  was  heard  simultaneously  reverbe- 
rated by  many  voices.  "  Mr  Sherkin,  a  glass 
of  wine  ?" — "  Thornton,  the  pleasure  of  wine 
vi^itli  you  and  your  friend  Sherkin  ?" — "  Hamet 
Sherkin,  do  me  the  honour  ?" — "  Thornton, 
wine  with  your  Oriental  friend?" — "  Happy  to 
take  a  glass  of  Champagne  with  the  worthy 
African  on  your  right,"  rung  loudly  and  con- 
fusedly tlirough  the  apartment,  and  all  other 
sounds  were  drowned  in  the  hilarious  uproar. 
The  prevailing  epidemic  spread  even  to  the  ser- 
vants, who,  though  they  were  too  prudent  to 
incur  the  certainty  of  a  broken  head,  by  indul- 
ging in  a  laugh,  yet  might  be  seen  discharging 
tlieir  ministerial  duties,  with  countenances  re- 
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laxed  into  a  grin,  which  neither  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  the  Governor,  nor  even  the  more  aw- 
ful terrors  of  Colonel  Grimshawe's  eye,  were 
adequate  to  repress.  With  the  removal  of  the 
dinner,  the  encroachments  on  the  programme  of 
the  entertainment  did  not  cease,  and  the  regular 
succession  of  loyal  toasts  was  interrupted  by  one 
of  the  younger  officers,  who,  after  an  appropriate 
prefatory  speech,  proposed  the  health  of  Hamet 
in  a  bumper,  with  all  the  honours.  Never  was 
any  toast  more  loudly  applauded;  in  short, 
Hamet  Sherkin  was  the  Lion  of  the  night,  and 
Governors,  and  Admirals,  dock- yard  Commis- 
sioners, and  other  puissant  official  dignitaries 
were,  in  the  eye  and  thoughts  of  all,  but  se- 
condary personages. 

The  Governor  was  far  from  feeling  offended 
at  this  infringement  of  decorum,  of  whicJi  I 
had  been  the  unthinking,  if  not  the  innocent 
cause.  He  enjoyed  the  party  not  the  less  that 
every  one  around  him  appeared  happy  and  at 
their  ease.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Colonel 
Grimshawe.  On  the  following  day,  he  assem- 
bled the  officers,  and  in  a  speech  which  dealt 
not  leniently  witli  my  offence,  in  having  caused 
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the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  an  improper  person 
on  so  great  an  occasion,  he  proposed,  that  hence- 
forward, on  all  great  regimental  entertainments, 
no  individual  should  he  invited,  whose  name  and 
pretensions  had  not  previously  heeii  approved 
of  by  a  committee.  This  proposal,  however,  the 
younger  part  of  the  corps  considered  as  convey- 
ing an  insulting  reflection  not  only  on  me  but  on 
themselves,  and  when  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  considerable  majority.  For  myself, 
I  regretted  to  think  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of 
spreading  even  temporary  dissension  in  a  regi- 
ment always  distinguished  for  the  harmony  and 
good  fellowship  of  its  members.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  last,  but  there  remained  a  coolness 
between  Colonel  Grimshawe  and  myself,  which 
long  prevented  any  friendly  intercourse  between 
us. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Let  us  walk 


With  lieads  uncover'd,  and  with  prostrate  soiiK, 

Unto  the  humbled  city  of  despair. 

Amid  the  roar  of  ocean  solitude, 

God  hath  been  with  us,  and  his  saving  liand 

Will  be  our  anchor,  in  this  dreadful  calm, 

This  waveless  silence,  of  the  sea  of  death. 

The  City  of  the  Plague. 

Oh,  it  is  monstrous,  monstrous  ! 
Methought  the  billOAVS  spoke  and  told  me  of  it, 
Tlie  winds  did  sing  it  to  me  ;  and  the  thundei*, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ  pipe,  pronounced 
The  name  of  Prosper. 

.Tempest. 

A  SUMMER  and  a  winter  passed  away,  and 
we  were  still  tenants  of  the  Rock.  During  this 
interval,  nothing  had  occurred  to  break  the  or- 
dinary and  monotonous  routine  of  a  garrison 
town.  But  Gibraltar,  dull  as  we  thought  it, 
was  not  without  its  amusements.  We  boated, 
cricketed,  and  rode  horse-races ;  during  the  car- 
nival there  were  masquerades,  and  once  a-week 

VOL.  II*  M 
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a  ball  was  given  at  the  Government  House,  to 
which  all  the  officers  had  the  privilege  of  entre. 

To  excursions  on  the  water  I  was  particular- 
ly partial,  and  though  an  unskilful,  I  was  an 
ardent  sailor.  Often  by  daybreak  were  wc 
abroad  in  our  little  yacht,  cutting  through  tlie 
green  waters  of  the  bay,  or  stemming  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Straits,  or  stretching  onward  into 
the  Mediterranean,  till  the  grey  twilight  was 
gone,  and  the  curtain  of  darkness  was  again 
spread  upon  the  deep.  Sometimes  we  crossed 
to  Ceuta  or  Tangiers,  at  others  lay  along  the 
Spanish  coast  to  Tariffa,  and  once  on  a  more 
extended  excursion  we  visited  Malaga,  and  amid 
the  gaieties  of  that  city,  spent  several  pleasant 
days.  In  this  manner  did  we  endeavour,  not 
always  unsuccessfully,  to  tip  with  feathers  the 
leaden  wings  of  time. 

Another  year  had  begun,  and  rolled  on  from 
spring  to  summer,  unmarked  in  each  advancing 
step  of  its  progression.  The  summer,  though 
unusually  hot,  was  healthy ;  that,  too,  passed, 
and  the  autumn  came  sultry  and  oppressive, 
and  with  heavy  rains.  Thick  fogs  hovered  over 
the  sea,  and  sometimes,  extending  even  into  the 
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upper  air,  veiled  the  summit  of  the  Rock  in 
darkness.  The  rain-drops  as  they  fell  were  hot 
and  un refreshing,  and  the  sun,  as  he  slowly  sank 
behind  the  Barbary  mountains,  was  white  as 
silver.  Such  were  the  months  of  August  and 
September  in  that  memorable  year :  October 
came,  and  apparently  with  better  auspices. 
The  weather  was  cool  and  pleasant ;  there  was 
keenness  in  the  morning  air,  and  the  breeze  that 
came  at  eventide  from  the  sea,  seemed  loaded 
with  restorative  freshness  to  frames  like  ours, 
already  languid  and  relaxed.  The  active  sports 
and  exercises,  which  the  debilitating  influence  of 
the  climate  had  for  a  time  suspended,  were  once 
more  resumed,  and  an  increase  both  of  physical 
and  mental  energy,  was  perceptible  in  all. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  under  these  appa- 
rently favourable  circumstances,  that  the  most 
fatal  scourge  of  humanity,  the  yellow  fever, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  town.  It  came  un- 
known and  in  silence,  nor  was  it  till  many  of 
the  inhabitants  had  fallen  its  victims,  that  the 
medical  officers  of  the  garrison  were  aware  of 
its  approach.  Every  measure  of  safety  or  pre- 
caution was  instantly  resorted  to,  but  in  vain. 
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Its  progress  would  not  be  arrested,  and  tlio  un- 
shackled pestilence  spread  through  the  narrow 
streets  and  crowded  houses,  like  a  destroying 
angel,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  spot  better  fitted 
for  the  dissemination  of  infectious  disease  than 
Gibraltar.  Had  the  town  been  doubled  in  ex- 
tent, it  could  scarcely  have  afforded  sufficient 
accommodation  to  the  numbers  which  were  even 
then  crowded  within  its  narrow  limits.  The 
rent  demanded  for  the  smallest  house  in  Gib- 
raltar equalled  that  of  a  splendid  mansion  in 
London.  The  consequence  of  course  was,  that 
a  domicile  which  could  afford  comfortable  ac- 
commodation for  one  family,  became  the  resi- 
dence of  many ;  nor  was  it  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance that  fifty,  or  even  an  hundred  indi- 
viduals were  congregated  beneath  a  single  roof. 
The  great  proportion  of  these  were  foreigners  ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  little  attention  was 
necessarily  paid  to  cleanliness  in  such  dwell- 
ings ;  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  in  which  their 
inmates  were  condemned  to  live  and  breathe^  we 
shallnotfeel  surprised  thatall  human  endeavours 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pestilence  were  in 
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vain.  I  had  been  in  such  houses.  In  an  apart- 
ment scarcely  the  size  of  an  ordinary  English 
bed-room,  I  had  beheld  the  accommodation  of 
twenty  human  beings,  where,  stretched  upon  a 
mat  or  carpet,  they  every  night,  even  in  the  hot- 
test season,  retired  to  rest.  In  such  hives  of  men, 
when  fever  once  appeared,  it  of  course  spread 
like  wild-fire ;  there  the  arm  of  death  was  raised 
to  strike — Who  could  prevent  its  falling  ? 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  fever-demon  continued 
to  stalk  onward  in  his  course,  nor  would  stay 
his  step  even  for  a  moment.  The  disease  spread 
on  all  hands ;  the  Lazzarettos  were  filled,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  increased  till  it  exceeded  ao 
hundred  a-day.  Our  regiment  were  stationed 
in  the  town,  but  no  time  was  lost  in  removing 
us  from  the  focus  of  infection,  and  we  went  into 
camp  on  a  very  elevated  part  of  the  hill,  which 
gave  promise  of  exemption  from  the  disease  ra-^ 
ging  below,  in  the  healthy  freshness  of  its  at- 
mosphere. Had  it  been  possible,  indeed,  to  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  town,  it  is  pro- 
bable this  promise  might  have  been  fulfilled. 
But  the  military  duty  of  the  place  required  the 
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presence  of  soldiers,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
every  day  a  certain  proportion  should  descend 
into  what  might  almost,  without  poetical  figure, 
be  called  "  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death." 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  that  we  should  pass  through  the 
arrowy  shower  safe  and  unstricken  ;  several  of 
the  soldiers  caught  the  infection,  and  there  was 
fever  in  the  camp.  The  disease,  whose  ravages 
till  then  we  had  regarded  with  a  sort  of  disinte- 
rested compassion,  now  came  home  to  the  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  of  us  all,  and  brought  with  it 
a  sense  of  helplessness  and  depression,  even  now 
painful  to  remember.  Men,  who  have  since 
proved  themselves  incapable  of  shrinking  from 
death  in  the  field,  shook  with  the  terrors  of  this 
new  and  terrible  assailant,  and  would  gladly 
have  fled  from  a  contest  which  cost  the  vanquish- 
ed life,  but  brought  no  honour  to  the  victor. 

I  have  always  had  an  almost  morbid  dread  of 
fever.  In  its  slow  and  silent  approach, — in  the 
sudden  and  dreadful  gripe  with  which  it  seizes 
on  the  very  life-springs, — in  the  entire  prostra- 
tion of  strength  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
—in  the  fearful  tempest  of  delirium  with  which 
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the  spirit  is  at  once  cast  down  and  overwhelm'* 
ed, — in  the  horrid  nightmare  of  the  soul,  the 
visionary  yet  dreadful  phantoms  that  hover 
round  the  pillow  of  the  sufferer, — in  all  these 
things,  I  have  ever  found  matter  of  deep  and 
unconquerable  fear.  There  is  no  other  phasis  of 
disease  which  brings  with  it,  to  my  imagination, 
an  accumulation  of  terrors,  so  deep  and  awful. 
It  is  not  the  pain,  for  that  I  could  contemplate 
calmiy,  and  I  trust  endure  patiently.  It  is  not 
the  death  to  which  it  leads,  that  could  thus 
fright  my  soul  from  her  propriety.  But  at  once 
to  lose  all  the  powers  and  attributes  of  an  intel- 
lectual being, — not  to  meet  death  calmly  and 
collectedly,  but,  in  the  wreck  of  all  the  facul- ' 
ties,  to  be  swept,  as  it  were,  by  a  hurricane 
into  the  grave — this  it  is,  at  which  I  still  shud- 
der— this  it  was,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
contemplate,  with  a  resigned  and  resolute  spi- 
rit. 

There  are  melancholy  associations  connected 
with  this  portion  of  my  narrative,  from  which  I 
would  gladly  escape.  I  am  unwilling,  too,  to 
attempt  a  description  of  scenes,  to  which,  though 
indelibly  imprinted  on  my  memory,  X  could  do 
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little  justice  in  words,  and  which  have  ah*eady 
given  full  scope  to  the  powers  and  genius  of 
writers,  with  whom  I  would  not  willingly  be 
weighed  in  the  balance :  yet  to  pass  them  wholly 
by  is  impossible. 

Deep  gloom  hung  on  us  all.  Melancholy  was 
the  daily  meeting  at  the  mess ;  for  we  had  only 
to  recount  the  still  advancing  progress  of  the 
pestilence,  or  the  name  of  some  companion  w4io 
since  yesterday  had  fallen  its  victim.  But  worse 
than  all  was  it,  when  called  by  duty  to  descend 
into  the  town ; — to  see  the  streets  desolate  and 
deserted, — tohear,as  we  passed  the  closed  dwell- 
ings, the  loud  and  terrible  shrieks  of  some  de- 
lirious sufferer  within ; — and  then  the  horn  that 
gave  signal  of  the  approach  of  the  dead-cart,  as 
it  slowly  rolled  onwards  in  its  dismal  circuit  ! 
Never  has  its  wild  dissonance  passed  from  my 
ear — never,  I  believe,  shall  it  utterly  pass  away, 
and  be  forgotten. 

Many  of  the  Europeans,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  fever,  had  quitted  the  town,  and 
taken  up  their  residence  at  Algesiras  or  ^t 
Rocque,  or  gone  on  board  of  the  ships  in  the 
bay.    This,  however,  could  not  continue.    The 
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Spaniards  formed  a  cordon  a  few  miles'  distance 
from  the  fortress,  in  order  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  and  all  avenue  of 
escape  from  the  danger  was  at  once  closed.  The 
disease  soon  spread  its  havoc  among  the  ship- 
ping, and  the  deep  daily  yawned  over  a  new 
accession  of  its  victims.  There  was  death  alike 
upon  the  land  and  the  waters.  In  the  camp, 
too,  he  was  busy ;  and  in  the  course  of  about 
three  weeks,  we  had  lost  five  officers,  and  above 
an  hundred  men.  Among  the  former  were  Ma- 
jor Warburton  and  Captain  Spottiswoode,  to 
whose  company  I  was  attached.  Popham,  too, 
was  attacked,  but  recovered.  I  was  not  cow- 
ard enough  to  be  prevented  by  my  fears  from 
attending  his  sick-bed ;  and  the  little,  friendship 
could  do,  to  allay  his  sufferings,  was  done.  I 
mention  this,  I  confess,  with  something  of  pride, 
for  the  conflict  within  was  a  severe  one,  and  the 
struggle  long. 

The  pestilence,  which  had  hitherto  despised 
the  feeble  efforts  of  man  to  obstruct  its  pro- 
gress, was  at  length  arrested  by  the  hand  of 
God.  With  no  external  or  visible  cause,  to  pro- 
duce  a  change  in  its  character  or  consequences, 
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when  it  was  already  raging  in  its  fury,  and  even 
hope  was  wavering  in  the  stoutest  heart,  a  sud- 
den relaxation  of  its  power  became  apparent* 
From  that  hour  its  gripe  was  loosened ;  day 
after  day  its  victims  were  diminished  in  num- 
ber, and  in  a  few  weeks  all  traces  of  its  former 
ravages  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  grave. 
Then,  as  if  a  vast  and  overwhelming  pressure 
had  been  removed,  there  was  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  our  spirits,  a  rebounding  of  the  heart  so 
powerful  and  extraordinary,  as  to  seem  almost 
allied  to  madness.  The  lips  on  which  no  smile 
had  been  seen  for  months,  now  gave  utterance 
to  sounds  of  wild  merriment,  and  downcast  and 
heavy  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  more  than  their 
original  gladness.  Each  individual  felt  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  preserved  from  death  by  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  Providence.  Never 
at  mess  had  I  seen  the  wine-cup  filled  so  high, 
nor  heard  the  wild  revelry  of  light  and  jovial 
hearts,  echoed  so  loudly  and  so  long. 

Let  us  hope  this  was  not  all.  Let  us  believe 
tliat  in  silence  and  retirement, there  were  knees 
bent  in  the  humility  of  prayer,  and  that  the 
sound  of  thanksgiving  rose  from  many  voices 
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to  that  God,  by  whose  almighty  arm,  they  had 
been  upheld  and  supported. 

After  this,  we  did  not  long  remain  in  Gib- 
raltar. An  order  came  for  our  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  our  hearts  beat  high  in  the  near  pro- 
spect of  once  more  revisiting  our  native  land. 
The  transports  destined  for  our  reception  soon 
arrived,  and  we  embarked.  The  Rock  had  be- 
come associated  with  too  many  melancholy  re- 
collections, to  cause  any  feeling  of  regret,  as  we 
bade  it  farewell.  The  evening  gun  was  fired  as 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  our  voyage  was  prosperous.  We  passed 
the  Straits  with  a  fair  breeze,  and  ran  down  our 
distance  in  high  style,  till  we  reached  the  Chops 
of  the  Channel.  There  we  encountered  a  gale, 
and  thick  darkness  coming  on,  the  ship  in 
which  I  sailed  was  separated  from  the  fleet,  and 
driven  in  upon  the  French  coast  near  Ushant. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  however, 
the  wind  abated,  and  the  vessel  once  more  lay 
on  her  course.  Our  appearance  so  near  the  ene- 
my's coast  seemed  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
British  cruisers  on  that  station  ;  and  we  were 
several  times  boarded,  to  ascertain  our  real  qua- 
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lity  and  object,  in  having  so  far  deviated  from 
the  usual  track. 

In  the  morning  we  had  observed  a  suspicious- 
looking  sail  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
weather-bow.  During  the  day  we  had  lost 
sight  of  her,  but  as  evening  closed,  she  was  once 
more  observed  bearing  down  on  us.  We  hung 
out  our  colours,  but  she  displayed  no  flag,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  her  proceedings,  the  Captain 
reported  to  Major  Penleaze,  who  commanded 
on  board,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  her  being  a 
Frencb  privateer. 

Instant  preparations  were  made  for  her  re- 
ception. The  soldiers,  who  amounted  to  about 
three  hundred,  were  directed  to  load,  and  being 
each  provided  with  a  cutlass,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  boarding,  were  arranged  in  their  proper  sta- 
tions, and  ordered  to  lie  flat  on  the  deck,  but 
on  no  account  to  fire  till  the  signal  was  given 
by  the  commanding  officer. 

Every  proper  step  of  precaution  was  adopted, 
in  his  department,  by  the  captain  of  the  ship. 
The  tompions  were  taken  from  the  guns,  which 
were  loaded,  and  placed  under  the  management 
of  such  of  the  sailors,  as  could  be  spared  from 
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tlio  duty  of  navigating-  the  vessel.  Each  of  tlie 
officers  was  assigned  a  post,  and  intrusted  with 
a  certain  sphere  of  command  ;  and  every  neces- 
sary arrangement  having  been  conchided,  we 
waited  not  without  anxiety,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities. 

The  object  of  our  precautions  now  neared  us 
considerably,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  night-glass, 
we  discovered  her  to  be  a  large  schooner.  She 
passed  us  closely,  sailing  in  a  parallel  course 
to  our  own,  but  on  an  opposite  direction.  When 
nearly  abreast  of  us,  she  suddenly  changed  her 
direction,  and  crossing  our  stern,  poured  in  a 
broadside,  and  continued  on  her  course.  Such  of 
the  guns  of  the  ship  as  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  her,  were  fired,  to  revenge,  if  possible,  this 
act  of  aggression,  but,  I  believe,  with  little  ef- 
fect. The  schooner,  which  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  sailing,  once  more  shot  a- 
head  of  us,  and  then  returning,  crossed  our 
bows,  and  poured  in  a  raking  broadside  as  be- 
fore. Entertaining,  perhaps,  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  our  weakness  from  the  impunity  of 
her  first  attack,  she  now  drew  up  alongside,  and 
the  battle  commenced  in  good  earnest.     Our 
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soldiers  slill  rcmainod  prostrate  on  the  deck, 
and  the  action  was  confined  to  the  great  gnns, 
on  both  sides,  though,  I  believe,  witliout  much 
execution  on  ours.  In  fact,  from  the  great  dis- 
parity in  the  size  of  the  vessels,  our  guns  were 
too  high,  and  were  thus  only  able  to  do  some 
trifling  damage  to  the  rigging  of  the  enemy. 

At  length  it  was  evident  they  were  deter- 
mined to  board.  Grappling-irons  were  thrown 
out,  and  attempts  were  made  to  lash  the  vessels 
together.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the 
word  Fire  was  given,  and  instantly  the  men 
started  up,  and  three  hundred  muskets  were 
discharged  down  on  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  with 
dreadful  effect.  Their  fire  instantly  slackened, 
and  they  were  evidently  in  confusion*  It  is 
probable  they  had  mistaken  us  for  some  rich 
homeward  bound  West  Indiaman,  and  were  by 
no  means  prepared  for  such  a  reception  as  they 
had  encountered. 

The  fire  from  our  deck  now  continued  with- 
out intermission,  till  Stanhope,  seizing  a  cut- 
lass, brandished  it  in  the  air,  and  calling  out, 
"  Follow  me,  let  us  board  them,  my  boys," 
sprang  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  followed  by 
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about  a  score  of  his  own  company,  swung  iliem- 
selves  down  by  the  rigging  to  the  enemy's  deck. 
Memorable  to  me,  indeed,  was  that  moment. 
Even  amid  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  battle, 
I  gazed  on  him  with  surprise.  There  was  a 
flush  on  his  cheek,  and  a  fire  in  his  eye,  which  I 
had  never  before  witnessed,  which,  alas,  I  was 
never  destined  to  witness  again. 

When  the  boarders  quitted  the  ship,  of  course, 
the  firing  ceased,  and  there  was  a  hush  on  board 
of  breathless  expectation.  It  was  too  dark  to 
see  what  passed  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner, 
but  I  leant  over  the  side,  and  listened  with  in- 
tense eagerness.  The  clash  of  cutlasses  was  dis- 
tinctly heard,  mingled  with  shouts  and  groans. 
I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  the  voice  of  Stan- 
hope calling  for  assistance.  My  hand  griped 
my  cutlass  instinctively  at  the  sound,  and  spring- 
ing up,  I  called  aloud  for  the  boarders  to  fol- 
low to  the  rescue  of  our  companions.  There 
was  a  cheer  given,  and  springing  down  the  side 
of  the  ship,  I  was  in  a  moment  engaged  in  the 
melee  on  the  enemy's  deck.  The  reinforcement 
I  brought  was  decisive  of  the  issue.  The  French- 
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men  iled  helow  decks,  and  we  were  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  schooner.  She  was  the  Espiegle 
of  Brest,  commanded  hy  Monsieur  Hypolite  Po- 
devin,  carrying  two  long  twenty-four  pounders, 
and  six  smaller  guns,  with  ninety-four  men. 

We  liad  manfully  fought  and  taken  the  prize, 
hut  what  to  make  of  her,  now  that  our  efforts 
had  been  crowned  with  success,  was  a  point  of 
some  difficulty.  We  had  no  mariners  to  spare 
from  the  navigation  of  our  own  vessel,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  opportune  assistance  we  re- 
ceived on  the  following  morning,  from  the  Pe- 
terel  sloop  of  war,  it  is  probable  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  all  the  advantages  of 
our  capture. 

Where  was  Stanhope  ?  I  called  aloud  on  him ; 
I  searched  the  schooner ;  I  scrutinized  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  but  his 
I  could  not  see.  None  knew  what  had  become 
of  him ;  from  the  moment  he  had  sprung  from 
our  deck  towards  that  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
been  seen  no  more.  Alas  !  this  very  ignorance 
afforded  but  too  conclusive  evidence  of  his  fate. 
The  vessels,  by  a  sudden  lurch,  had  increased 
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the  distance  between  them,  and  he  had  fallen 
into  the  sea,  probably  to  be  crushed  to  death  by 
the  returning  concussion,  or,  what  was  scarcely 
less  dreadful,  after  long  and  fearful  struggling, 
to  perish  unassisted  in  the  waters.  By  my  en- 
treaty, the  ship  lay  to, — the  boats  were  manned, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  had  just 
risen,  we  searched  around  the  scene  of  action 
for  his  body.  In  this  manner  several  hours 
were  passed,  but  in  vain.  No  traces  of  him, 
except  his  hat,  which  was  found  floating  at  some 
distance,  could  be  discovered.  Hope  at  length 
died  within  me,  the  search  was  relinquished, 
and  in  a  state  of  dreadful  suffering  and  depres- 
sion, I  resigned  my  bosom  friend  to  his  fate,  and 
returned  to  the  ship.  There  was  no  song  of 
triumph  on  board.  No  joyful  congratulations 
were  interchanged  on  our  victory.  We  remem- 
bered the  price  at  which  it  had  been  purchased, 
and  were  silent. 


VOL.  ir.  N 
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Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

Henry  V. 

Have  ye  seen  the  tusky  boar, 
Or  the  bull  with  sullen  roar, 
On  surrounding  foes  advance  ? — 
So  Caradoc  bore  his  lance. 

Gray. 

Charge,  Chester,  charge  1     On,  Stanley,  on ! 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

Scott. 


The  two  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
events  I  have  just  narrated,  I  shall  pass  lightly 
over.  The  life  of  a  soldier  in  country  quarters 
affords  but  few  materials  for  the  biographer, 
and  these  ^not  of  the  most  interesting  descrip- 
tion. Suffice  it,  therefore,  for  the  reader  to 
know,  that  shortly  after  our  arrival  from  Ame- 
rica, the were  ordered  to  Ireland,  and  that 

during  our  residence  in  that  country  I  was  pro- 
moted to  a  company. 
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I  have  ever  loved  Ireland — I  love  it  now — I 
shall  love  it  till  death.  All  Irishmen  are  dear 
to  me ;  but  in  the  wild  men  of  Connaught  do  I 
delight  the  most.  There  is  something  about 
them  at  once  piquant  and  interesting.  Kitid, 
warm-hearted,  and  ferocious  ;  generous,  hospi- 
table, and  bloody ;  the  most  amiable  of  incendi- 
aries, the  wittiest  and  most  delightful  cut- throats 
in  the  world.  I  have  long  ceased  to  read  the 
details  of  Irish  murder,  for  I  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  do  so,  with  a  proper  degree  of  moral  in- 
dignation. In  that  country,  arson  and  assassi- 
nation are  irradiated  with  a  halo,  to  which  in 
less  favoured  lands  they  are  strangers.  Outrage 
generally  assumes  the  air  of  good  fellowship. 
The  jest  and  the  pistol  are  pointed  together,  the 
trigger  is  drawn  at  exactly  the  proper  moment, 
and  the  victim  dies  good-humouredly,  in  the 
midst  of  a  guffaw.  I  declare,  I  never  yet  read  of 
a  tythe-proctor  or  an  exciseman,  losing  his  ears 
by  a  summary  act  of  Whiteboy  justice,  without 
mentally  becoming  particeps  criminis,  and  long- 
ing to  throw  in  a  kick.  But  a  more  melancholy 
note  would  become  the  subject  better.  Why  is 
it,  we  may  ask,  that  Ireland,  bearing  all  the  ele* 
ments  of  a  great  and  glorious  people,  has  become 
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a  proverb  and  a  by-word  among  the  nations, 
whose  very  name  suggests  only  the  image  of 
bigotry,  persecuting  and  persecuted,  of  oppres- 
sion and  misrule  ?  When  shall  the  brand  of  her 
curse  be  obliterated  from  her  forehead,  and 
when  shall  she  become,  what  God  and  nature 
intended,  a  happy  and  an  united  people  ? 

During  my  stay  in  England  I  did  not  visit 
Thornhill,  but  I  learned  all  that  had  passed  there, 
from  the  letters  of  my  sisters.  A  great  and  dis- 
agreeable change,  they  told  me,  had  taken  place 
in  Miss  Cumberbatch.  The  mild  and  unassu- 
ming deportment  she  had  adopted  on  her  first 
admission  into  the  family,  was  now  changed  for 
one  of  patronage  and  authority.  My  sisters  had 
complained  to  my  father,  but  without  obtaining 
redress.  Miss  Cumberbatch  was  too  firmly  es- 
tablished in  her  situation,  to  be  removed  from 
it,  by  any  effort  of  theirs.  The  mild  and  gentle 
character  of  Jane,  was  indeed  better  fitted  for 
passive  endurance,  than  active  resistance  to  op- 
pression; and  Lucy  was  yet  too  young,  to  op- 
pose such  usurpation  with  effect.  Miss  Cumber- 
batch  had  artfully  wound  herself  into  the  good 
graces  of  my  father,  and  bore,  not  meekly,  the 
sceptre  of  her  power. 
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Such  had  been  the  nature  of  my  intelligence 
from  Thornhill,  when  I  received  a  letter,  the 
superscription  of  which  my  eye  instantly  recog- 
nised to  be  in  the  hand  of  my  father.  I  opened 
it,  and  found  it  was  indeed  from  him,  and  was 
the  messenger  of  strange  tidings.  It  began  by 
stating,  that  as  I  was  now  of  age,  it  became 
proper  that  I  should  receive  the  patrimony  to 
which  I  was  entitled.  That  he  had  given  di- 
rections for  the  necessary  documents  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  me,  by  which  I  should  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  which  I 
possessed  claim,  which  per  account  (errors  ex- 
cepted) amounted  to  L.9373,  8s.  4d.  This 
amount  of  stock,  on  my  signing  the  proper  dis- 
charge, should  be  transferred  to  my  name. 

My  father's  letter  then  went  on  to  state,  that  he 
considered  it  the  more  necessary  that  an  imme- 
diate settlement  of  my  claims  should  take  place, 
as  he  was  again  about  to  lead  to  the  altar  a 
lady,  of  whose  amiable  qualities  and  high  accom- 
plishments, he  had  already  full  knowledge  and 
experience.  That  in  doing  so,  he  had  sacrificed 
his  inclinations  to  his  duty,  and  thought  only 
of  securing  the  happiness  of  his  daughters,  by 
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providing  them  with  a  mother,  from  whose  ten- 
der care,  and  under  whose  affectionate  guidance, 
they  could  not  fail  to  experience  the  greatest 
advantages. 

There  was  a  certain  wordiness  in  this  letter 
so  unlike  the  usual  terseness  and  brevity  of  my 
father's  style  in  addressing  me,  as  to  show  pretty 
plainly  that  in  writing  it  he  did  not  feel  very 
much  at  his  ease.  For  myself,  notwithstanding 
all  I  had  previously  learned  from  my  sisters,  of 
the  state  of  matters  at  Thornhill,  I  read  it  with 
the  greatest  surprise.  The  possibility  of  such 
an  event  as  my  father's  marrying  again,  had 
never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  me.  It  was  with 
feelings  of  disgust — almost  of  horror,  that  I  re- 
ceived the  intelligence.  In  my  eye,  it  seemed 
little  less  than  a  profanation,  that  the  place  of 
my  beloved  and  sainted  mother  should  be  filled 
by  another.  But  filled  by  Miss  Cumberbatch  ! 
a  person  whom  the  world  knew  only  in  the 
character  of  a  menial ;  a  smooth,  smug,  smirking 
governess,  companion  or  what  you  like,  who 
made  tea,  embroidered  purses,  and  ran  up  stairs 
for  her  mistress's  pocket-handkerchief  !  Was  it 
possible  at  once  to  regard  the  annunciation  of 
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such  an  event,  with  patience  and  resignation  ? 
At  the  very  thought  every  feeling  of  my  heart 
was  ready  to  start  up  into  tumultuous  rebellion. 

To  my  father's  letter  I  returned  no  answer. 
To  congratulate  him  on  such  a  marriage,  to  say 
anything  which  could  be  construed  into  appro- 
bation of  it  on  my  part,  would  have  been  felt  as  a 
degradation,  to  which  my  nature  would  not  sub- 
mit. But  in  my  letters  to  my  sisters,  I  gave 
vent  to  all  the  vehemence  of  uncontrolled  pas- 
sion. I  called  on  them  to  resist  every  act  of 
oppression  or  encroachment  on  the  part  of  their 
stepmother,  and  entreated  them,  if  necessary, 
to  quit  their  father's  roof,  and  throw  themselves 
on  my  protection.  My  protection  !  Of  what 
folly  are  we  incapable  when  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement  ?  What  protection,  situated  as  I  was, 
did  it  lie  within  the  scope  of  my  means  to  have 
afforded  them  ?  But  passion  never  reasons. 

In  my  calmer  moments  I  wrote  to  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,  between  whom  and  my  mother  a  friend- 
ship had  subsisted,  which  death  only  had  broken, 
entreating  her  to  extend  her  care  and  protec- 
tion to  my  sisters,  in  the  present  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family.  To  her  I  spoke  openly, 
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both  of  my  own  feelings,  with  regard  to  this  new 
and  hateful  connexion,  and  of  the  consequences 
which  I  feared  it  might  involve,  to  the  happiness 
of  Jane  and  Lucy.  To  this  letter,  I  received  a 
kind  and  affectionate  reply,  and  my  mind  felt 
in  some  degree  lightened  of  its  burden  of  appre- 
hension. 

The  effect  which  the  intimation  of  my  father's 
intentions  produced  on  my  sisters,  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  their  different 
characters.  Jane  wept,  and  Lucy  laughed.  Jane, 
mild  and  gentle,  bent  like  an  osier  to  the  blast. 
Lucy  was  of  more  gnarled  and  unwedgeable 
material, — a  plant  which  the  storm  might  rift 
or  break,  but  could  not  bow.  My  fears  were 
for  the  former.  She  inherited  her  mother's 
patient  endurance  of  suffering,  her  warm  and 
affectionate  heart,  but  not  her  mother's  energy 
of  character  and  decision.  In  her,  sorrow  was 
mute  and  unrepining,  and  the  gnawing  of  the 
worm  could  only  be  discovered,  by  the  wither- 
ing of  the  flower, 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  period  spent  in  Ire- 
land was  marked  by  any  other  event  than  those 
1  have  already  narrated,  of  sufficient  interest  to 
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merit  record  in  these  memoirs.  In  that  country, 
military  duty  is  always  unpleasant.  To  be  call- 
ed on  to  spill  human  blood  in  repelling  outrage, 
not  always  unprovoked,  must  ever  be  revolting. 
My  duty  was  often  deeply  painful  to  perform, 
and  is  still  to  remember.  All  indeed  that  my 
mind  now  recalls  or  dwells  upon  with  pleasure, 
is  the  hospitality  which  I  uniformly  experienced 
in  that  country  most  celebrated  for  hospitality. 
For  my  amusements,  one  sentence  may  suffice. 
I  hunted  and  drank  whisky-punch  with  the  gen- 
tlemen, danced  and  flirted  with  the  ladies,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  charms  of  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  Erin,  when  I  quitted  Ireland,  as  I  am 
now  about  to  relate,  I  did  so 

"  In  warlike  meditation,  fancy  ft'ee." 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  and  that  which 
had  succeeded  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  army 
had  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  distinction. 
In  Egypt  alone  had  they  found  a  fitting  field, 
and  there,  were  the  only  laurels  gathered,  which, 
since  the  days  of  Minden  and  Quebec,  had  been 
added  to  their  ancient  wreaths.  But  brighter 
days  were  now  about  to  dawn.  The  Spanish 
war  broke  out,  and  the  heart  of  every  freeman 
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was  at  once  enlisted  in  their  cause.  Never  was 
enthusiasm  more  deep  and  general  than  that 
which  animated  the  British  nation  at  the  period 
in  question.  Never  was  the  unanimous  voice 
of  a  mighty  people  poured  forth  with  greater 
majesty  and  effect.  It  called  on  the  govern- 
ment to  assist,  with  heart  and  hand,  a  nation 
struggling  for  liberty,  to  cast  off  the  chain  of 
the  oppressor.  The  government  did  not  with- 
stand,— no  government  could  have  withstood, 
— a  call  thus  energetically  made.  In  such  an 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  if  their  rulers 
had  dared  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  wishes 
of  the  nation,  they  would  have  been  driven  from 
their  situations  with  scorn  and  ignominy.  The 
path  which  ministers  had  to  pursue  was  pointed 
out  to  them  by  the  public  voice.  They  had  no 
choice ;  their  policy  was  dictated  by  the  resist- 
less acclamation  of  millions.  It  mattered  no- 
thing in  such  a  case  what  party  was  in  power, 
or  on  what  peculiar  principles  their  general 
measures  were  regulated.  The  ordinary  bar- 
riers and  distinctions  of  party  were  in  a  mo- 
ment broken  down,  and  Whig  or  Tory  must 
have  acted  alike,  in  yielding  instant  obedience 
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to  a  voice  thus  sublimely  and  irresistibly  pour- 
ed forth. 

In  June,  1808,  an  armament  was  according- 
ly collected,  whose  destination  was  known  to 
be  the  Peninsula.  It  assembled  at  Cork,  and 
was  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delight  of  the  regiment  when  the  order  for  join- 
ing this  expedition  arrived.  We  were  at  mess. 
A  packet  was  brought  to  Colonel  Grimshawe, 
who,  having  hastily  cast  his  eye  over  its  con- 
tents, rose  and  stated  that  he  had  pleasant  intel- 
ligence to  communicate.  He  had  just  received 
an  order  for  the  regiment  to  proceed  on  foreign 
service,  and  join  the  expedition  now  assembling 
at  Cork.  This  intelligence  was  received  with 
three  cheers — the  health  of  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  and  success  to  the  expedition,  was  drank 
with  all  the  honours — and  with  temples  throb- 
bing with  wine,  and  hearts  panting  for  glory, 
did  most  of  us  that  night  retire  to  rest. 

The  order  found  us  at  Kinsale,  and  we  had 
not  a  great  distance  to  march.  In  a  short  time 
we  were  on  our  route,  and  on  arriving  were  in- 
stantly embai-ked.     A  large  fleet  of  transports 
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and  troop-ships  were  assembled  in  the  Cove  of 
Cork,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  force  des- 
tined for  the  expedition  were  embarked  before 
our  arrival.  A  few  days  completed  everything, 
and  we  waited  only  for  a  fair  wind  to  proceed 
on  our  destination.  That  too  came,  and,  on  the 
12th  July,  we  sailed  under  a  considerable  con- 
voy of  men-of-war. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  expedition  and 
the  point  of  its  destination  were  unknown.  We 
only  knew  generally  that  it  was  intended  to  co- 
operate with  tlie  patriots  of  the  Peninsula ;  of 
the  how  or  where  we  were  in  utter  ignorance. 
The  orders  issued  to  the  fleet  were,  simply  to 
obey  the  signals  from  the  Admiral  with  regard 
to  sailing ;  and,  in  case  of  unavoidable  separa- 
tion, to  direct  their  course  for  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent's. It  was  known,  that  shortly  after  sailing 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  quitted  the  fleet ;  and 
to  men  immured  on  board  of  ship,  such  an  oc- 
currence of  course  afforded  matter  of  abundant 
speculation  and  conjecture. 

We  proceeded  on  our  voyage  with  light 
breezes,  and  in  ten  days  arrived  at  the  point  of 
rendezvous.   The  genci*al  opinion  now  \yas,  that 
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we  were  destined  to  proceed  to  Cadiz,  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  in  their  at- 
tack upon  Dupont.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
such  might  have  been  our  destination,  had  not 
any  assistance  in  that  quarter  been  rendered 
unnecessary,  by  the  surrender  of  Dupont  and 
his  army.  The  conjectures,  however,  of  the 
military  Quidnuncs  were  completely  set  at 
nought,  when,  after  laying- to  for  several  days 
off  Cape  St  Vincent's,  the  signal  was  made,  to 
direct  our  course  to  the  northward.  It  was 
now  evident  that  Portugal  was  about  to  become 
the  scene  of  our  operations,  and  the  force  of 
Junot  the  more  immediate  object  of  our  hosti- 
lity.  On  the  28th,  we  were  off  Oporto,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  fleet  anchored  in  Mon« 
dego  Bay,  where  it  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  effect  a  landing. 

The  coast  was  not  favourable  for  such  an 
operation  ;  and  a  strong  wind  from  the  north- 
west occasioned  the  surf  to  beat  with  such  vio- 
lence on  the  shore,  as  to  render  the  attempt 
abortive.  On  the  1st  of  August,  however,  the 
weather  became  more  moderate,  and  on  that  day 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  commenced. 
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It  proceeded  slowly.  With  a  negligence  of  the 
authorities  at  home,  of  which  it  is  impossihle 
to  say  that  this  was  a  solitary  instance,  a  suf- 
cient  number  of  boats  had  not  been  provi- 
ded, and  several  days  elapsed  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops  was  completed.  In  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  such  was  the  poverty  of  our  re- 
sources, we  could  not  even  have  attempted  to 
disembark. 

Never  was  anything  more  uncomfortable  than 
our  first  night  on  shore.  Tents  we  had  none. 
There  were  no  animals  for  the  transportation 
of  baggage,  and  it  was  therefore  left  on  board. 
There  were  not  even  camp  kettles  to  dress  the 
rations  of  the  soldiers,  and  we  rested  all  night 
without  cover  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  heavy 
rain  and  severe  cold.  The  officers  collected 
round  a  large  fire,  and  merrily  did  the  song  go 
round,  and  the  goblet  pass,  on  that  the  first 
night  of  our  campaign.  There  was  no  grum- 
bling or  complaining ;  and  I  believe  we  felt  a 
pride  in  the  very  hardships  and  inconveniences, 
which,  by  the  duties  of  the  service,  we  were 
called  on  to  suffer. 

Before  the  commencement  of  our  march  from 
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the  Mondego,  General  Spencer,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  about  five  thousand  men,  had  ar- 
rived from  Cadiz,  which  he  had  quitted  imme- 
diately on  learning  the  surrender  of  Dupont, 
The  disembarkation  of  this  force,  of  course, 
occasioned  some  delay  in  our  proceedings ;  but 
on  the  10th,  preparations  being  complete,  we 
set  forward  in  search  of  the  enemy.  As  we 
advanced,  the  natives  everywhere  received  us 
with  enthusiasm,  and  we  were  greeted  with  a 
viva  from  every  voice.  On  the  14th,  we  ar- 
rived at  Alcoba9a,  from  which  the  French  had 
only  retreated  the  preceding  day.  On  the  1 5th, 
the  first  blood  was  shed.  The  brigade  of  Gene- 
ral Spencer  attacked  the  enemy  at  Caldas,  and 
drove  them  from  the  village,  though  not  with- 
out considerable  loss.  On  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  the  army  halted  for  the  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heights  of  Roleia.  It  was 
known  by  reconnoisances,  that  these  heights 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  their  demonstrations,  it  was  evident 
that  they  intended,  in  that  naturally  strong 
position,  to  await  our  attack. 
On  these  heights  did  we  gaze  that  evening 
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with  intense  interest.  They  rose  before  our 
eyes  calm  and  bright  in  the  splendour  of  the 
setting  sun.  On  their  suramit,  the  main  body 
of  the  French  army  was  not  visible  ;  but  here 
and  there  small  bodies  of  horsemen,  engaged, 
perhaps,  in  reconnoitring  our  position,  were  seen 
moving  like  mounted  giants,  in  the  upper  air. 
This  was  the  first  time  we  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  our  enemy,  and  we  remained  watching  his 
motions,  till  obscured  by  darkness  from  our 
view. 

By  the  orders  of  that  evening,  the  brigade  of 
General  Nightingale  was  directed  to  lead  the 
attack  at  day-break  on  the  following  morning, 
and  as  our  regiment  formed  the  right  of  the 
brigade,  of  course  the  post  of  honour  would  be 
ours. 

During  the  whole  of  our  march  from  the 
Mondego,  we  had  been  clamorous  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fleshing  our  swords, — yet  maiden  wea- 
pons, in  war.  When  the  French  retreated  on 
our  approach,  from  Thomiere  and  Alcobaca,  the 
event  was  lamented  as  a  misfortune  ;  our  pray- 
er was  to  meet  them  on  a  fair  field,  and  the  cry 
of  battle  was  on  every  lip.  Our  wishes  were 
11 
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now  about  to  be  granted  ;  within  half  a  league 
were  the  enemy, — within  the  compass  of  a  few 
hours,  we  should  meet  them  in  deadly  con- 
flict. Yet  there  was  no  sound  of  exultation.  A 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  bravest. 
The  voices  hitherto  loudest  in  clamouring  for 
battle,  spoke  only  in  whispers,  or  were  silent. 
There  was  a  hush  in  the  camp,  but  it  would  be 
injustice  to  believe  it  was  the  hush  of  fear.  I 
knew  those  around  me  to  be  men  who  were  pre- 
pared, at  all  hazards,  to  press  forward  on  the 
path  of  distinction.  Their  silence  proceeded  from 
awe,  not  fear ;  that  awe,  which  even  when  the 
courage  is  most  resolute,  creeps  over  the  human 
heart,  when  expectation  is  converted  into  cer- 
tainty, and  we  are  confronted  with  danger  and 
death.  In  such  a  moment,  we  think  less  of  the 
future  than  the  past.  A  crowd  of  fearful  me- 
mories, of  ties  now  probably  about  to  be  for 
ever  broken,  of  sins  deep  and  unrepented,  of 
hopes  withered  and  withering,  throng  at  once 
on  the  brain,  and  oppress  the  heart.  Thoughts, 
which  speech  cannot  utter,  swell  within  us, — we 
seek  solitude,  and  are  silent. 

No  one  overslept  himself   on   the  eventful 

VOL.  II.  o 
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morning.  Instead  of  the  usual  call,  we  were 
warned  by  tliree  small  taps  on  the  drum,  sound- 
ed along  the  line,  that  the  hour  appointed  was 
come.  The  signal  was  instantly  obeyed,  and, 
assisted  by  my  servant  in  girding  on  my  sword 
and  sash,  I  issued  forth  to  the  parade-ground  of 
my  company.  Twilight  had  not  yet  dappled 
the  east,  and  it  was  dark  as  Erebus.  The  air 
was  sharp  and  chilly,  as  the  nights  generally 
are  in  that  climate,  and  fires  had  not  been  allow- 
ed in  the  bivouack,  since  the  light  they  afforded 
might  have  given  the  enemy  intelligence  of  our 
motions.  A  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
the  brigade  was  assembled  and  prepared  to 
march.  Through  the  darkness,  the  voice  of 
Colonel  Grimshawe,  and  the  tread  of  his  horse's 
hooves,  rung  on  the  ear,  while  both  were  yet  in- 
visible to  the  eye. 

Before  the  regiment  moved  onward  to  take 
its  station  in  the  brigade,  the  word  was  passed 
for  the  officers  in  command  of  companies  to  as- 
semble in  the  front.  On  reaching  the  spot  in- 
dicated. Colonel  Grimshawe  energetically  ad- 
dressed us. 

**  I  have  assembled  you,  gentlemen,  at  tlie 
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present  moment,  because  I  am  anxious  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  you,  before  we  march  to 
attack  the  enemy.  I  congratulate  you,  that  the 
opportunity  we  have  long  wished  for  is  at  length 
arrived.  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  the  service  for 
which  we  are  destined  is  one  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  for  I  know  well  that  I  address  men  of 
spirit  and  courage.  The  path  of  honour  and 
distinction  is  now  open  to  us  all ;  by  God's  grace 
we  will  follow  it,  wherever  it  may  lead.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  regiment  will  behave  gallantly,  but 
much  will  depend  on  the  officers  commanding 
companies.  On  your  part  no  exertion  must  be 
spared  ;  you  must  check,  by  your  vigilance  and 
energy,  the  smallest  appearance  of  disorder  in 
the  ranks.  Suffer  no  man,  on  any  excuse,  to 
quit  his  place,  and  should  any  soldier  be  so  lost 
to  shame  as  to  disgrace  himself  and  his  regiment 
by  betraying  cowardice,  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  run  him  through  the  body  on  the  spot.  This 
is  enough.  You  know  your  duty,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  will  perform  it  gallantly.  God  bless  you, 
gentlemen.    Return  to  your  places." 

Years — many  years  have  passed,  but  not  a 
syllable  of  this  address  has  faded  from  my  me- 
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iiiory.  Notliiiig  could  be  more  impressive  than 
the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken.  It  was  still 
dark,  and  we  could  but  dimly  discern  the  fea- 
tures of  the  speaker;  yet  I  knew  then,  and 
know  now,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  as 
perfectly,  as  if  the  concentrated  light  of  fifty 
suns  had  encircled  it  with  a  halo.  The  eye — 
the  smile — the  brows  firmly  compressed,  as  he 
directed  instant  death  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
coward — the  bend  of  courtesy — the  air  of  com- 
mand ;  these  I  saw  not,  and  yet  I  beheld  them  all. 

Day  was  just  breaking  in  the  sky  when  we 
were  formed  in  brigade.  By  the  first  rays  of 
morning.  General  Nightingale  was  seen  slowly 
riding  along  the  flank  of  the  column,  accompa- 
nied by  his  staff,  and  stopping  as  he  reached 
the  head  of  each  battalion,  to  hold  a  short  con- 
ference with  its  commanding  officer.  He  at 
length  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  brigade, 
by  the  side  of  Colonel  Grimshawe — the  word 
"  Forward"  was  given,  and  the  column  was 
instantly  in  motion. 

As  we  advanced,  I  had  leisure  to  take  a  near- 
er view  of  the  heights  of  Roleia,  about  to  be- 
come the  theatre  of  action.     They  were  steep 
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and  difficult  of  access,  of  very  considerable 
Jieiglit,  and  covered  here  and  there  vrith  patches 
of  thick  brushwood.  They  presented  no  appa- 
rent demonstration  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
A  single  horseman  had  been  seen  for  a  moment 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  but  he  had  disap- 
peared, and  everything  was  calm  and  undisturb- 
ed as  when  the  shepherd  tended  his  flock  in 
peace  and  quietness,  amid  the  green  pastures 
on  the  hill- side. 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  up 
which  our  path  lay,  we  halted  for  a  brief  space, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  attended  by  the  Ad- 
jutant and  Quartermasters-General,  and  his 
personal  staff,  came  up  nearly  at  the  full  speed 
of  his  horse  from  a  neighbouring  height,  from 
which  he  had  been  making  observations  on 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  After  conversing 
for  a  minute  or  two  with  General  Nightingale, 
at  some  distance  on  the  flank  of  the  column,  an 
Aide-de-camp  came  up  to  Colonel  Grimshawe, 
and  informed  him,  that  his  presence,  and  that 
of  the  other  officers  commanding  regiments,  was 
immediately  desired  by  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces.    The  object  of  this  conference  was  evi- 
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dently  to  issue  orders  with  regard  to  the  plan 
of  attack,  for,  as  he  spoke,  he  frequently  point- 
ed to  the  heights  we  were  ahout  to  storm,  and 
the  ravine  up  which  we  afterwards  advanced. 
When  this  was  done,  and  the  column  stood 
with  shouldered  arms,  once  more  prepared  to 
march.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  approached,  and 
standing  in  his  stirrups,  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  soldiers.  To  our  regiment  he  spoke  as 
follows : — 

^    /  "  I  know  you  well, .  There  is  not  a  better 

J  nor  a  braver  set  of  fellows  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 

vice. I  have  appointed  you  to  lead  the  attack, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  the  honour.  Go  on,  my  gallant  lads 
— Remember  you  are  about  to  fight  for  your 
king  and  country." 

This  was  spoken  with  much  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance, and  vivacity  of  manner,  and  Colonel  Grim- 
shawe  waving  his  hat  at  the  head  of  the  battalion, 
the  command  to  advance  pealed  loudly  through 
the  welkin,  and  we  commenced  climbing  the 
ascent.  The  path  was  so  steep  and  rugged,  that 
the  other  mounted  officers  of  the  regiment  found 
it  necessary  to  quit  their  horses,  and  ascend  on 
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foot ;  but  Colonel  Grimshawe,  having  greater 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  horsemanship, 
did  not  imitate  their  example.  We  had  already 
advanced  about  two-thirds  of  the  way,  without 
annoyance  or  obstruction  from  the  enemy,  be- 
yond that  occasioned  by  an  ill-directed  fire  from 
their  artillery,  when  we  were  suddenly  saluted 
with  a  shower  of  grape  from  a  battery,  which 
had  been  hitherto  so  successfully  masked,  as  to 
elude  observation.  The  loss  it  occasioned  was 
great,  and  Hopkins,  the  adjutant,  was  killed  in 
front  of  the  battalion.  A  shot  struck  him  on 
the  head,  and  dashed  his  brains  in  our  faces. 
The  soldiers,  who,  but  a  moment  before,  had 
trembled  at  his  frown,  now  trampled  on  his 
body.     Such  is  war  ! 

Colonel  Grimshawe  rode  out  to  the  flank  of 
the  column,  to  urge  the  men  to  increased  speed, 
in  order  to  reach  if  possible  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  before  time  could  be  afforded  for  a  se- 
cond discharge  from  the  battery.  At  that  mo- 
ment, a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  opened  on  us 
from  the  brushwood  on  either  flank,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  French  lines 
were  now  partially  visible.    Both  men  and  ofli- 
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cers  were  falling  thickly,  and  some  of  our  sol- 
diers fired  into  the  brushwood  in  which  their 
assailants  lay  concealed. 

"  Let  there  be  no  firing  now,'*  exclaimed  Co- 
lonel Grimshawe :  "  They  shall  have  firing 
enough  when  we  crown  the  hill.  Charge  on 
briskly — follow  me  !"  And  putting  his  horse 
to  his  speed,  he  almost  instantly  resumed  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  battalion.  He  rode 
about  twenty  yards  in  front — sometimes  wholly 
enveloped,  at  others  only  partially  visible,  in 
the  clouds  of  smoke  occasioned  by  the  enemy's 
fire.  The  last  words  he  spoke  were  addressed 
to  myself. 

"  Captain  Thornton,  charge  on  at  double 
quick  with  the  grenadiers ;  the  other  companies 
will  follow." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  them,  when  I  saw 
him  fall  headlong  from  his  horse.  As  we  pass- 
ed, he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death.  It  was  indeed  a  sight  terrible  to 
see.  There  was  grass  and  earth  in  his  mouth, 
which  he  champed  with  his  teeth.  His  features 
were  frightfully  contorted,  and  his  body  and 
limbs  were  agitated  by  a  convulsive  tremor.   In 
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the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  quitted  my  sta- 
tion in  the  ranks,  and  ran  up  to  him.  I  raised 
him  gently  in  my  arms,  hut  when  I  then  gazed 
on  his  face,  I  knew,  from  his  fixed  and  glassy 
eyes,  that  the  last  struggle  was  over.  Never 
was  the  blood  of  a  braver  man  shed  on  a  battle- 
field. I  laid  him  reverently  with  his  back  to  the 
field,  and  sprung  forward  to  my  place. 

In  a  few  moments,  another  discharge  from  the 
battery  carried  destruction  through  our  ranks, 
and  the  fire  of  musketry  became  still  hotter  as 
we  approached  the  summit  of  the  heights.  The 
men  now  fell  into  considerable  disorder.  They 
were  disheartened  at  suffering  so  severely  from 
attacks  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  repel. 
Every  exertion  of  the  officers  was  necessary  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  panic.  The  command 
of  the  regiment  had  devolved  on  Major  Pen- 
leaze,  but  his  station  till  now  was  in  the  rear, 
and  he  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  head  of  the 
battalion.  It  was  evident,  that  to  remain  in 
our  present  situation  was  to  encounter  certain 
death,  and  that  our  only  chance  of  success  could 
arise  from  charging  the  enemy,  and  driving 
them  from  the  heights  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
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onet.  We  had  no  leader  ;  in  this  respect,  in- 
deed, the  loss  of  Colonel  Grimshawe  was  irre- 
parable. There  was  already  some  confusion  in 
the  ranks,  and  I  felt  almost  instinctively — for 
in  the  hurry  of  such  a  moment,  I  could  not  rea- 
son— that  instant  steps  were  necessary,  to  re- 
assure the  sinking  confidence  of  the  soldiers. 
Calling,  therefore,  loudly  on  the  Grenadiers  to 
accompany  me,  I  placed  myself  in  the  front, 
and  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  enemy. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  remember 
being  immediately  surrounded,  and  receiving 
the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  on  my  side,  which  luckily 
did  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  bone.  Situ- 
ated as  I  found  myself,  it  is  probable  I  should 
have  been  dispatched,  but  for  the  good-natured 
interference  of  a  French  Sous- Lieutenant,  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  who  exclaiming,  "  C^est  un  brave 
Garfon,  ne  le  tuez pas"  seized  my  sword,  and 
instantaneously  twitched  it  from  my  grasp. 
"  Rendez  vous,^^  cried  he,  addressing  me  at  the 
same  moment ;  and  on  my  signifying  my  assent 
as  distinctly  as  the  confusion  of  my  ideas  would 
permit,  I  was  hurried  off  in  charge  of  a  non- 
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commissioned  officer  and  sevei'al  soldiers,  to  the 
rear. 

After  marching  about  a  league,  my  conduc- 
tors, who,  by  the  way,  were  by  no  means  too 
civil  or  polite,  lodged  me  in  a  chamber  of  a* de- 
serted house,  over  the  door  and  windows  of 
which  they  kept  guard.  My  solitude  was  not 
long  unrelieved.  Four  of  my  brother-officers 
soon  arrived  to  share  it,  and  there  is  comfort 
even  in  community  of  misfortune.  Of  the  is- 
sue of  the  action  they  could  say  nothing,  having 
been  captured  precisely  under  circumstances 
similar  to  my  own.  We  had,  indeed,  the  mor- 
tification to  observe,  that  about  an  hundred  of 
our  men  were  taken  prisoners.  They  marched 
along  sullenly  and  doggedly,  and  bore  a  certain 
ruefulness  of  visage  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
my  countrymen  in  such  circumstances.  To  the 
appellation  of  "  Betes  A7iglaises,"  which  was 
plentifully  bestowed  on  us  all,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  they  answered  with  a  surly  impre- 
cation, which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  record, 
but  which  seemed  only  to  produce  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  insulting  merriment  of  their  cap- 
tors. 
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We  had  not  long  been  tenants  of  our  prison, 
when  an  officer  of  the  Etat-Major  came  up,  and 
gave  directions  for  our  instantly  proceeding  on 
our  march.  In  obeying,  we  at  least  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  the  French  army 
were  in  full  retreat,  and  our  joy  at  the  cause  of 
this  movement,  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
inconvenience  to  which  it  subjected  us.  We 
proceeded  without  halting  about  five  leagues, 
and  bivouacked  in  the  centre  of  a  Cordon,  which 
rendered  escape  impossible. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  were  sent  for 
by  General  Laborde.  He  received  us  politely, 
and  after  inquiring  our  rank,  offered  us  the  li- 
berty of  parole.  This,  after  some  consultation 
together,  we  agreed  to  accept;  and  General 
Laborde  politely  assured  us,  that  he  placed  so 
implicit  si  reliance  on  our  honour,  that  he  would 
instantly  withdraw  the  guard  by  which  we  had 
hitherto  been  attended,  and  allow  u^s  to  proceed 
to  Lisbon  alone.  He  then  invited  us  to  partake 
of  the  refreshment  of  coffee,  during  which  he 
conversed  agreeably,  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  English  general,  instead  of  attacking 
his  position  at  Roieia  in  front,  did  not  rather 
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prefer  to  turn  his  flank,  and  thus  lorce  liim  to 
a  retreat.  He  spoke,  too,  of  the  general  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  and  considered  the 
conquest  of  Spain  as  already  achieved.  Alto- 
gether, General  Laborde  struck  me  as  being 
a  person  of  uncommon  talent  and  intelligence. 
His  manner  was  less  vivacious  that  that  of 
Frenchmen  commonly  is,  and  he  assumed  none 
of  that  air  of  factitious  importance  by  which 
the  parvenus  generals  of  Napoleon  were  usually 
marked.  The  repast  being  concluded,  we  took 
our  leave,  gratified  at  once  by  the  character  and 
issue  of  our  interview.  A  state  of  surveillance 
is  always  disagreeable,  and  we  rejoiced  at  being 
freed  from  it.  Our  journey  was  performed  on 
foot,  and  in  three  days  we  were  in  Lisbon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Goto.  Here  he  comes,  and  the  Scots  captain,  Captain  Jamy,  with 
him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  valorous  gentleman,  that  is 
certain  ;  and  of  great  expedition,  and  knowledge  in  the  ancient 
wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge  of  his  directions :  by  Jesu, 
he  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  military  man  in 
the  world,  in  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Henry  V. 

Our  time  passed  gaily  in  Lisbon.  We  were, 
in  fact,  prisoners,  without  experiencing  any  of 
the  evils  of  captivity.  Our  baggage  was  for- 
warded under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  with  the 
pleasures  of  a  gay  capital  at  command,  we  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  play  //  Penseroso, 

My  curiosity  was  interested  in  observing,  at 
such  a  moment,  the  temper  of  the  people.  At 
first  all  was  silence  and  submission  to  the  tyran- 
nical usurpation  of  the  intruders,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  higher  orders  carried  the  tricolor 
cockade  in  their  hats.    But  this  gradually  chan- 
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ged.  The  victory  of  Vimiera  at  length  brought 
speech  to  the  tongue-tied  Patriots ;  the  assist- 
ance of  the  whole  army  of  martyrs  was  invoked 
to  aid  in  the  cause  of  Portuguese  freedom,  by 
the  clerical  saints-militant,  and  confidential 
curses  on  their  unprincipled  invaders  were  mut- 
tered audibly  in  the  streets  and  coffeehouses. 
But  at  the  f\rst  intelligence  of  the  Convention 
of  Cintra,  the  storm,  which  had  been  gradually 
gathering  in  the  horizon,  burst  forth  in  its  fury. 
The  creatures  formerly  most  abject  in  submis- 
sion, were  now  the  loudest  and  most  clamorous 
for  vengeance  ;  and  those  who  wanted  courage 
to  draw  a  sword  or  trigger  by  daylight,  took 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  impunity,  and  as- 
sassinated in  the  dark. 

Never  was  a  great  and  glorious  cause  more 
disgraced  by  its  assertors — more  deeply  contami- 
nated by  cowardice  and  ferocity.  It  was  perilous 
for  a  Frenchman  to  be  seen  alone  in  the  streets. 
On  the  first  favourable  opportunity  he  was 
butchered.  For  myself,  I  had  been  well  treated 
by  the  French — I  had  formed  acquaintance  with 
many  of.  their  officers,  and  it  was  perhaps  ex- 
cusable, may  I  not  say  natural,  that  I  should  in 
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such  circumstances  feel  interested  in  their  fa- 
vour. Woe  betides  the  cause,  however  just,  in 
which  the  conduct  of  its  partizans  causes  the 
better  principles  of  our  nature  to  revolt  from 
fellowship  or  participation.  I  know  my  feelings 
on  this  subject  are  not  those  of  Mr  Southey ; 
and  I  know  also  it  is,  or  at  least  was,  the  fashion, 
to  laud  these  deeds  of  cowardly  barbarity  as  acts 
of  just  retribution.  Let  them  pass,  if  possible, 
as  such.  Let  it  be  recognised  as  an  established 
canon,  that  violations  of  national  law  on  one 
side,  justify  murder  and  assassination  on  the 
other.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these 
acts  of  vengeance  were  perpetrated  by  the 
Portuguese,  not  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  but 
when  the  conflict  was  at  least  temporarily  de- 
cided ;  when  their  enemies  were  about  to  be 
removed  from  their  territory,  by  a  convention 
which,  however  disgraceful  it  might  be  to  our 
arms,  was  at  least  beneficial  to  Portugal,  in  af- 
fording her  time  for  preparation  and  defence. 
They  were  acts  of  mere  gratuitous  barbarity, 
leading  to  no  result,  but  that  of  degrading  and 
contaminating  a  cause  in  itself  as  pure  and  gene- 
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rous  as  any  for  which  patriot  blood  was  ever 
shed  on  field  or  scaffbld. 

Before  quitting  Lisbon,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  the  Herculean  Sous-Lieutenant  to 
whom  I  had  been  indebted  for  my  safety  when 
I  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  an  honourable 
and  worthy  fellow,  and  I  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  sense  of  the  obligation  un- 
der which  he  had  laid  me.  He  often  joined  our 
English  mess,  and  no  one  ever  did  more  honour 
to  good  cheer.  On  such  occasions,  he  united  all 
the  qualities,  distinctive  both  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  ours.  He  eat  like  a  Frenchman, 
and  drank  like  an  Englishman,  making  a  mere 
trifle  of  two  bottles  of  Collares,  a  wine  superior 
to  any  Burgundy  I  ever  tasted,  but  which,  un- 
fortunately for  English  Gourmets,  is  too  deli- 
cate to  admit  of  exportation.  He  drank  an  ad- 
ditional bottle  on  the  day  of  his  embarkation, 
and  we  saw  him  safely  on  board — to  meet  no 
more. 

On  the  ratification  of  the  Convention  of  Cin- 
tra,  we  were  again  restored  to  liberty.  On 
rejoining  the  regiment,  I  found  that  Major 
Penleaze  had  succeeded  to  the  lieutenant-colo- 
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nelcy  which  the  death  of  Colonel  Grimsliawe 
had  left  vacant.  But  the  loss  we  had  sustained 
in  that  officer  it  was  impossible  for  Colonel  Pen- 
leaze  to  supply.  No  one,  however,  understood 
his  duty  better,  even  in  its  minutest  details. 
Dun  das  was  at  his  finger  ends ;  and  I  believe  he 
could  repeat  without  book  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
Articles  of  War  from  beginning  to  end.  To  his 
predecessor  he  formed  a  contrast  in  many  re- 
spects. He  had  none  of  that  energy  and  deci- 
sion of  character  so  necessary  to  one  placed  in 
a  station  of  command.  Colonel  Penleaze  was 
not,  what  is  called  in  military  phrase,  a  fire- 
eater^  and  did  not  even  make  a  secret  of  his 
aversion  to  all  gratuitous  danger.  There  were 
underhand  whispers  too,  abroad  in  the  regiment, 
about  his  backwardness  in  heading  the  column, 
on  the  death  of  Colonel  Grimshawe;  and  al- 
though in  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  there 
was  nothing  so  palpable  as  to  amount  to  cow- 
ardice, there  was  at  least  enough  to  acquire  for 
him  the  general  character  of  being  a  shy  cock. 

What,  perhaps,  tended  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  render  him  more  unpopular  with  his 
brother  officers,   was  a  certain  selfishness  of 
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character,  and  exclusive  attention  to  his  own 
comfort.  No  sooner  had  the  regiment  halt- 
ed after  a  long  and  severe  march,  than  Colonel 
Penleaze  proceeded  to  select  his  own  billet,  and 
left  the  rest  of  the  regiment  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. In  punishment,  he  was  severe  and  un- 
relenting, even  beyond  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  soldiers  did  not  fail  to  institute 
comparisons,  in  which  he  was  not  treated  with 
much  favour. 

The  reader  will  readily  imagine  that  I  was 
no  great  favourite  with  "my  new  commander. 
Nor  will  he  err  in  so  doing.  I  believe  he  never 
either  forgot  or  forgave  my  American  frolic  of 
dressing  Neptune  as  his  representative,  and  there 
had  never  been  any  approaches  to  intimacy  be- 
tween us.  Even  had  the  case  been  otherwise^ 
however,  a  circumstance  which  occurred  short- 
ly after  I  rejoined  my  regiment  from  Lisbon, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  fanned  into 
a  flame,  the  sleeping  embers  of  his  dislike. 

In  our  convivial  moments,  Popham  and  my- 
self had  amused  ourselves  by  inditing  a  ballad 
on  the  battle  of  Roleia,  in  which  the  exploits, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  diflferent  officers  of  tlie 
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regiment  were  duly  emblazoned  and  set  forth. 
The  stanza  relating  to  Colonel  Penleaze,  though 
containing  no  direct  imputation,  was  perhaps, 
under  the  circumstances,  ill-natured.  I  only 
remember  two  lines  of  it ;  they  run  as  follows : 


In  rear  of  the  regiment,  not  quite  at  his  ease, 

On  his  high-mettled  steed,  rode  brave  Major  Penleaze. 


The  whole  thing,  indeed,  was  merely  meant  as 
a  convivial  yew  d  esprit^  and  by  no  means  intend- 
ed to  circulate  beyond  the  range  of  our  intimate 
associates.  But  the  attempt  of  Canute  to  check 
the  advances  of  the  sea,  was  not  more  hopeless 
than  the  attempt  to  limit  the  circulation  of  a 
jest.  It  spread,  and  I  received  authentic  intel- 
ligence that  it  reached  Colonel  Penleaze.  The 
consequence  was,  not  an  open  declaration  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  my  commander,  but  a 
petty  underhand  warfare  of  annoyance.  I  do 
not  know  that  in  this  contest  I  came  always  off 
worst.  In  point  of  comfort  I  certainly  suffered 
a  good  deal,  and  my  only  weapons  were  a  squib 
or  a  sarcasm.  But  I  flatter  myself  I  wielded 
those  with  tolerable  effect,  and  did  not  fail  to 
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make  my  antagonist  wince  under  their  applica- 
tion. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  suppo- 
sed that  Colonel  Penleaze  would  neglect  no  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  the 
presence  of  one  so  disagreeable.  This  soon 
offered.  Sir  John  Cradock,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Hew  Dairy mple  in  the  command  of  the 
British  army  in  Portugal  after  the  Convention 
of  Cintra,  was,  in  his  turn,  superseded  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  by  a  fortunate  vacilla- 
tion of  the  ministry,  was  again  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  military  energies  of  the 
country.  When  Sir  Arthur  assumed  the  com- 
mand, he  found  the  army  occupying  a  line  of 
positions  extending  from  Santarem  to  Coimbra, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  cordon  for  the  protection 
of  the  capital.  The  enemy,  whose  ardour  had 
not  sunk  under  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  had 
again  advanced  under  the  command  of  Soulfc, 
and  the  direction  of  their  movements  indica- 
ted their  chief  object  to  be  Oporto.  In  order 
to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  views  of  the  French. 
General,  preparations  were  made  for  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  British  army  to  the  northward. 
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A  general  depot  of  the  army  was  formed  at 

Belem,  near  Lisbon,  and  the was  required 

to  furnish  an  officer  for  this  duty.  By  the  rules 
of  the  service  the  officer  first  for  detachment 
should  have  been  selected,  and  as  I  did  not  stand 
in  this  situation,  it  may  bo  supposed  that  I  felt 
considerable  indignation  and  surprise,  on  find- 
ing my  name  on  orders,  as  the  person  destined 
to  remain  on  this  unpleasant  and  inglorious  ser- 
vice. I  lost  no  time  in  waiting  on  Colonel  Pen- 
leaze,  and  remonstrating  very  strongly  on  this 
piece  of  flagi'ant  injustice.  The  Colonel  was 
alone  when  I  was  ushered  into  his  presence. 
He  received  me  politely,  but  not  I  thought  with- 
out some  symptoms  of  embarrassment.  I  began 
the  interview  by  stating,  that  he  was  of  course 
aware  of  the  subject  on  which  I  was  about  to  - 
speak.  That  my  name  had  appeared  in  orders 
for  detachment,  when  I  was  not  first  on  the  ros- 
ter for  such  duty.  That  imagining  this  had  pro- 
ceeded from  mistake,  I  had  spoken  to  the  Ad- 
jutant, who  informed  me  that  my  name  had 
been  inserted  by  the  express  order  of  the  Com- 
manding Officer ;  and  I  requested  to  know  if 
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I  was  to  regard  this  as  a  true  statement  of  the 
case. 

He  hesitated  a  little  in  his  answer,  and  stated 
that  the  duty  in  question  could  not  be  classed 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  detachments.  That 
it  required  an  officer  of  talent— one  who  was 
qualified  to  conduct  a  considerable  correspond- 
dence.  That  on  this  ground  only — one  certain- 
ly not  unpleasant  to  my  feelings,  he  had  fixed 
on  me  as  the  officer  best  qualified  for  the  duty. 

This  answer  of  course  was  anything  but  sa- 
tisfactory. I  was  aware,  I  said,  that  on  him  I 
had  no  claim  for  anything  but  rigid  justice,  but 
my  right  to  that  I  never  would  resign.  That  if 
he  persisted  in  the  order  I  should  take  the  liber- 
ty of  forwarding  a  representation  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  General  commanding  the  brigade, 
since  I  considered  it  necessary  to  my  own  cha- 
racter to  show  to  the  world  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  army,  the  duty  in  question 
was  forced  upon  me — not  voluntarily  sought  or 
accepted. 

When  I  stated  my  resolution  in  this  respect, 
he  relaxed  a  little,  said  that  the  arrangements 
were  now  concluded  and  could  not  be  altered, 
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but  assured  mc  that  on  the  arrival  of  an  officer 
shortly  expected  from  England,  I  should  be  re- 
lieved from  my  command,  and  return  imme- 
diately to  the  regiment. 

The  contest  of  a  subordinate  officer  with  his 
superior,  is  at  all  times  an  unequal  match,  and 
one  of  which  the  issue  may  be  pretty  accurately 
predicted.  In  my  own  case,  notwithstanding  my 
remonstrance  with  the  General,  I  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find,  that  all  my  exertions  had  been 
ineffectual.  When  the  army  commenced  its  ad- 
vance, I  remained  with  the  depot,  brooding  in- 
dignantly on  my  wrongs,  and  finding  comfort 
only  in  the  hope  that  the  day  might  yet  come, 
when  an  ample  reckoning  should  finally  balance 
the  accounts  of  Colonel  Penleaze  and  myself. 

In  the  honours  acquired  by  the  army  in  the 
brilliant  passage  of  the  Douro,  and  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Oporto,  I  had  no 
share.  During  the  period  occupied  by  these 
operations,  and  the  advance  of  the  allied  forces 
into  Spain,  I  remained  an  inglorious  prisoner 
at  Belem.  Never  did  prisoner  pant  more  ar- 
dently for  his  release.  I  counted  the  days,  nay, 
the  very  hours,  till  the  arrival  of  my  successor. 
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watched  every  veering  of  the  wind,  and  made 
nautical  calculations  of  the  probable  period  at 
which  the  fleet  might  be  expected  to  reach  the 
Tagus.  At  length  he  came.  He  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  who  brought  his  family  with  him, 
and  was  apparently  not  displeased  with  the  pa- 
cific character  of  the  appointment  which  await- 
ed him.  It  enabled  himt  o  live  in  comparative 
comfort  with  his  family  in  Lisbon,  instead  of 
being  called  on  to  participate  in  all  the  dangers 
and  privations  of  a  campaign. 

The  arrival  of  my  successor,  indeed,  was 
fraught  with  a  double  pleasure.  My  old  friend 
Conyers  came  a  passenger  in  the  same  ship,  on 
his  way  to  join  the  army  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  grown  into  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I 
ever  saw,  and  in  the  gay  caparison  and  trap- 
pings of  a  dragoon,  he  was  a  youth  whose  talc 
of  love,  even  to  the  chariest  maiden,  it  had  been 
"  perilous  to  hear." 

Years  had  passed  since  we  parted,  yet 

"  Time  had  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore." 

Those  years,  indeed,  had  brought  with  them 
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manliness  of  look,  but  had  deprived  him  of  no 
portion  of  that  youthful  vivacity  which  in  form- 
er days  had  shed  a  charm  on  his  society.  The 
service  which  he  had  seen  during  the  interval 
of  our  separation,  was  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  to  that  in  which  I  had  been  trained. 
His  duty,  instead  of  withdrawing  him  from  the 
gay  world,  had  brought  him  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  court,  and  kept  him  constantly 
within  the  sphere  and  the  attraction  of  the  world 
of  fashion. 

Still,  in  my  eye,  he  was  nothing  changed. 
There  was  the  same  joyous  smile  on  his  lips 
— the  same  laughing  brilliancy  in  his  dark  eye 
— the  same  openness  of  heart,  and  careless  ge- 
nerosity of  character,  which  had  marked  him  in 
those  days,  when  the  spirit  of  young  life  was 
stirring  in  our  blood.  Need  I  say,  that  encoun- 
tering as  we  did,  thus  unexpectedly  in  a  foreign 
land,  our  meeting  was  a  happy  one  ?  It  was  in- 
deed so.  A  rush  of  half-forgotten  thoughts  came 
over  me  as  my  eye  first  rested  on  his  counte- 
nance and  I  felt  the  first  warm  pressure  of  his 
hand.  By  a  trifling  increase  of  similarity,  I 
could  almost  have  mistaken  for  a  moment  the 
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Pra9a  de  Roseia  (there  it  was  we  met)  for  the 
quadrangle  of  Glasgow  College. 

Conyers,  too,  was  going  to  the  army,  and, 
with  the  boiling  blood  of  a  soldier  to  whom  war 
had  hitherto  rather  been  a  dream  than  a  reality, 
he  was  eager  to  set  forth  on  his  route.  In  this 
respect  it  was  impossible  that  two  instruments 
could  vibrate  in  more  perfect  unison.  The  few 
days  we  spent  in  Lisbon  were  only  those  neces- 
sary for  preparation.  To  both  of  us,  I  think, 
they  were  happy  ones«-»to  me,  the  only  happy 
ones  I  had  enjoyed  since  my  separation  from 
my  regiment. 

When  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  the  party 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  veteran  cap- 
tain of  a  Highland  regiment,  bound  on  a  simi- 
lar mission  to  our  own.  Captain  Campbell,  or 
Cameron,  (I  am  really  not  very  certain  in  which 
appellation  our  Caledonian  fellow-traveller  de- 
lighted,) was  a  character  in  his  way,  and  amu- 
sing in  spite — perhaps  in  consequence  of,  his 
eccentricities.  In  point  of  age,  he  was  certainly 
above  fifty,  and  piqued  himself  on  the  posses- 
sion of  great  military  experience,  from  having, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  late  war,  partaken  in 
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the  glory  of  capturing  several  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  under  Grey  and  Jervis. 
He  possessed  little  of  his  countrymen's  acute- 
ness,  and  to  a  tolerably  long,  if  not  profitable 
experience  of  the  world,  he  united  a  simplicity 
and  want  of  discretion,  somewhat  uncommon  in 
a  North  Briton.  Of  the  military  knowledge  of 
Conyers  and  myself,  he  made  exceeding  light, 
and  he  was  distinguished  by  a  certain  opinion- 
ativeness,  and  obstinacy  of  character,  which 
made  him  peculiarly  unapt  to  be  swayed  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  dictates  of  any  other  judgment 
than  his  own.  To  Conyers,  the  society  of  such 
a  person  was  an  absolute  mine  of  enjoyment, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  amused  at  the 
skilful  and  ingenious  manner,  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  evoke,  into  broad  light,  the  eccentri- 
cities of  our  companion. 

We  crossed  Portugal,  and  entered  Spain, 
without  encountering  any  of  those  parties  of 
Brigands,  by  which  both  countries  were  infested, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  party,  till  we  reached  Plasencia,  where  it 
had  been  our  intention  to  halt  for  the  night,  in 
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the  expectation  that  another  day's  march  woukl 
bring  us  up  with  the  army. 

At  Plasencia,  however,  Captain  Cameron 
unluckily  received  intelligence,  that  a  consider- 
able body  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  about 
three  leagues  distant  on  our  right,  and,  with  his 
usual  promptitude  and  decision  of  character,  de- 
termined on  making  a  reconnoissance  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  report.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  folly  of 
such  a  proceeding,  or  represented  the  danger  to 
which  it  would  inevitably  expose  him.  "  What 
the  deevil,  man,"  answered  he,  "  do  you  think 
I  would  join  the  regiment  with  a  cock  and  a 
bull  story  about  the  enemy,  without  ascertain- 
ing if  it  be  true  ?" 

In  short,  persuasion  had  no  effect,  and  Con- 
yers,  whose  fancy  was  tickled  by  the  absurdity 
of  the  project,  wickedly  took  part  against  me, 
and  offered  to  accompany  him  on  his  wild-goose 
expedition.  Seeing  my  companions  both  deter- 
mined, I  allowed  my  better  judgment  to  be  over- 
ruled, and  agreed  to  join  the  party. 

The  plan  of  our  operations  being  settled,  little 
time  was  lost  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  After 
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dinner,  wo  mounted  our  horses,  already  tired 
by  a  pretty  long  march,  and  set  out  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy.  Nothing  more  thoroughly 
ridiculous  than  our  party  can  well  be  conceived. 
The  Caledonian,  who,  as  senior  officer,  assumed 
the  chief  command,  was  in  person  somewhat 
gaunt  and  raw-boned,  and,  without  exception, 
the  worst  horseman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He 
bestrode  a  jade  as  sorry  as  that  of  Don  Quixote, 
was  attended  by  an  escort  of  four  lame  dra- 
goons, who  happened  to  be  in  Plasencia  at  the 
time,  on  their  way  to  the  rear,  and  whom  he  had 
unwillingly  pressed  into  this  hazardous  service. 
My  horse,  which  was  one  of  the  country,  was 
certainly  a  few  degrees  better,  but  by  no  means 
an  animal  on  whose  speed,  in  a  case  of  extreme 
urgency,  I  was  inclined  to  place  any  unneces- 
sary reliance.  Conyers  was  the  best  mounted  of 
the  party,  and  rode  an  English  horse,  which, 
though  considerably  reduced  both  by  the  scar- 
city and  quality  of  the  forage  to  which  he  had 
recently  become  accustomed,  gave  him  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  both  his  companions. 

We  rode  about  two  leagues  without  interrup- 
tion, or  gaining  sight  of  anything  that  could 
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possibly  be  mistaken  for  an  enemy.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  figure  of  our  leader,  as  he  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  party,  brandishing  a  huge  spy- 
glass, and  the  air  of  complacent  generalship  with 
which  it  was  occasionally  directed  to  every  point 
of  the  horizon.     At  length  a  party  of  cavalry 
was  descried  at  some  distance,  near  a  point 
where  the  road  entered  a  wood  of  considerable 
extent  and  thickness.     They  halted  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  examine  our  numbers  and  appear- 
ance, and  speedily  retired  into  the  wood,  by 
which  they  remained  concealed  from  further 
observation.     For  myself,  I  had  no  doubt  they 
were  a  party  of  French  cavalry,  and  exerted  all 
my  eloquence  and  energy  to  persuade  our  com- 
mander to  prosecute  his  observations  no  far- 
ther.   But  in  vain.    Captain  Cameron  insisted 
the  cavalry  we  had  observed  were  Spaniards, 
and  assured  us  that,  by  the  aid  of  his  glass,  he 
had  distinguished  the  national  cockade  in  their 
hats.     In  this  opinion  he  was,  unfortunately, 
again  strongly  fortified  by  Conyers,  who,  an- 
xious for  a  still  farther  prosecution  of  the  joke, 
brought  forward  many  arguments  in  corrobo- 
ration of  the  captain's  opinion.    It  was  in  vain 
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that  I  laid  before  him  the  whole  extent  of  the 
responsibility  he  would  incur,  in  case  any  of  the 
party  should  be  captured  by  the  enemy  in  the 
execution  of  so  absurd  a  project.  I  could  gain 
no  convert  to  my  opinion,  and  at  length  gave 
up  all  farther  attempt  at  argument,  in  a  case 
where  it  was  abundantly  evident  all  argument 
would  be  wasted.  Accordingly,  we  still  conti- 
nued to  advance,  and  passed  the  spot  on  which 
the  horsemen  had  been  discovered,  to  the  great 
triumph  of  our  leader,  without  encountering 
any  hostile  obstruction. 

But  his  Pceans  were  destined  to  be  of  short 
duration.  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle 
of  the  wood,  when  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs 
was  heard  advancing  from  the  rear,  and  on 
looking  round,  we  perceived  that  a  party  of 
French  cavalry  were  charging  in  pursuit  of  us 
with  their  utmost  speed.  In  these  circumstances 
there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  the  cry  of 
"  Sauve  qui  peuV^  Every  one  of  us,  lame  dra- 
goons and  all,  scampered  off,  without  paying 
the  smallest  attention  to  the  motions  of  his 
neighbour.  As  I  drove  the  spurs  into  my  jaded 
steed,  wliich,  with  great  difficulty,  I  could  now 
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urge  into  a  gallop,  I  could  not  help  cursing  the 
Scotch  captain  for  an  ass,  and  my  own  folly  in 
submitting  myself  to  his  guidance. 

The  object  of  all  the  party,  of  course,  was  to 
gain  the  extremity  of  the  wood,  as,  by  separa- 
ting in  different  directions  in  the  open  country, 
there  was  at  least  a  chance  that  some  of  us 
might  escape.  But  in  this  we  were  disappoint- 
ed. The  entrance  of  the  wood  was  guarded  by 
a  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  waited  our  ap- 
proach, and  we  thus  found  ourselves,  caught  as 
it  were  in  a  trap,  between  two  parties  of  the 
enemy.  The  cries  of  Rendez  vous,  Rendez  vous, 
accompanied  by  a  few  shots,  and  an  abundant 
volley  of  French  execrations,  now  rung  loudly 
in  my  ears,  and  looking  round,  I  perceived  that 
our  commander  was  already  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Philistines. 

For  a  moment  I  was  irresolute.  The  trees  on 
both  sides  were  too  thick  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  horse,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of  throwing 
myself  from  mine,  in  order  to  escape,  if  pos- 
sible, on  foot,  when  a  shot  struck  him  in  a  vital 
part,  and  he  fell  beneath  me.  Before  I  had  time 
to  spring  again  to  my  feet,  I  felt  myself  grap- 
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pled  by  several  dragoons,  by  whom  I  was  sur- 
rounded. Of  coarse,  resistance  or  escape  were 
now  equally  hopeless,  and  exclaiming  "  Prison- 
nier^^  I  delivered  my  sword  to  my  assailants, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  whole  party,  I  found,  with  the  exception 
of  Conyers,  had  been  equally  unfortunate.  He 
had  escaped.  I  remember,  he  passed  me  at  the 
moment  I  threw  myself  from  my  horse,  ex- 
claiming," as  he  dashed  onwards  at  full  speed, 
"  Bad  work,  Thornton,  Til  charge  through 
them,  by  Jove  !"  And  he  did  so,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  at  the  expense  of  a  sabre  cut. 

The  officer  into  whose  hands  we  had  fallen, 
was  a  captain  of  Chevaux  Legers^  and  treated  us 
with  civility.  His  regiment  formed  part  of  the 
army  of  Soult,  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  way  was  clear  for  a  junction 
with  Victor.  As  we  rode  to  the  rear,  he  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  Cameron  and  my- 
self, probably  with  the  view  of  extracting  some 
intelligence,  with  regard  to  the  army.  But  we 
had  none  to  give;  and  by  telling,  what  is  not 
very  usual  in  such  cases,  the  simple  truth,  that 
we  were  direct  from  Lisbon,  and  on  our  way  to 
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the  army,  which  we  had  not  yet  joined,  we  ex- 
empted ourselves  from  farther  importunity. 

The  party  halted  for  the  night,  in  a  Quinta 
about  two  leagues  off.  Our  condition  here  was 
miserable  enough.  Both  my  Scotch  compa- 
nion and  myself  had  been  robbed  of  our  money, 
watches,  and  everything  valuable ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed,  under  such  circumstances,  we  were 
not  very  agreeable  company  to  each  other.  Un^ 
der  any  circumstances,  however,  I  could  sym- 
pathise but  little  in  the  loss  he  appeared  princi- 
pally to  deplore,  viz.  that  of  a  horn  snuff-box, 
with  a  huge  Cairngorm  on  the  lid,  which  he 
stated  to  have  been  a  lineal  heir-loom  in  the 
family,  from  the  days  of  his  great-grandfather. 

I  never  passed  a  more  unpleasant  night.  My 
military  prospects  appeared  utterly  blighted, 
and  I  could  look  forward  to  nothing  better  than 
a  long  and  dismal  captivity  at  Verdun.  Had 
this  misfortune  occurred  in  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  my  duty,  I  felt  I  could  have  borne  it 
better;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  absurd 
circumstances  of  my  capture,  to  afford  me  any 
consolation.  It  was  impossible,  I  thought,  to 
narrate  them,  without  exciting  contempt  for 
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my  own  folly,  and  feeling  shame  for  that  ex- 
treme easiness  and  pliability  of  character,  which 
frequently  occasioned  so  wide  a  variance  be- 
tween my  judgment  and  my  actions.  My  com- 
panion, too,  was  spiritless  and  chopfallen.  The 
discredit,  which  he  felt  the  circumstances  of  our 
unfortunate  expedition,  had  thrown  on  his  mili- 
tary talents,  added  to  the  prospect  of  an  indefi- 
nite captivity,  and  the  loss  of  his  great-grand- 
father's snuff-box,  had  thrown  him  into  a  state 
of  depression  at  once  ludicrous  and  pitiable. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  following,  an  order 
came  for  our  junction  with  another  party  of 
prisoners,  and  immediate  march  to  Madrid. 
The  party  to  which  we  were  united,  consisted 
chiefly  of  Spaniards,  with  a  few  of  our  coun- 
trymen, who  had  been  recently  taken  prisoners 
on  an  out-picquet.  Nothing  more  disagreeable 
than  this  march  can  well  be  conceived.  We 
were  about  thirty  in  all,  of  whom  my  country- 
men formed  about  a  third.  The  party  was  un- 
der the  command  of  a  French  sergeant,  who 
delighted  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and 
showed  no  inclination  to  contribute  in  any  way 
to  our  comfort.  There  was  a  striking  difference, 
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however,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  prisoners  committed  to  his  charge. 
The  former  were  bound  together  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  and  were  treated  with  a  de- 
gree of  brutality  most  painful  to  witness.  Our 
marches  were  long  and  oppressive,  and  when 
any  of  the  poor  creatures  were  unable  to  proceed, 
either  from  fatigue,  or  want  of  necessary  refresh- 
ment, they  were  shot  sur  le  champ,  without  the 
smallest  compunction.  There  was  certainly  more 
ceremony  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  English  ; 
and  in  case  of  any  of  them  betraying  too  strong 
an  inclination  to  fall  into  the  rear,  no  more  ener- 
getic measures  of  propulsion  were  resorted  to, 
than  an  occasional  prick  of  the  bayonet,  or  blow 
from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket.  Our  rations  du- 
ring the  march,  which  lasted  for  ten  days,  were 
scanty,  and  very  irregularly  issued  ;  and  most 
happy  were  we  when  the  rising  towers  of  Ma- 
drid intimated  that  one  portion  of  our  sufferings 
was  about  to  terminate. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  capital,  a  separation  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  took  place,  and  we  were 
lodged  in  a  large  convent,  already  tenanted  by 
about  fifty  of  my  countrymen,  many  of  them 
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severely  wounded,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of 
the  army  after  the  victory  of  Talavera.  Among 
the  party  to  whom  we  were  introduced,  were 
twelve  assistant-surgeons,  who  had  been  left 
behind  by  Lord  Wellington,  in  consequence  of 
a  promise  from  Marshal  Victor,  that  whenever 
their  assistance  was  no  longer  necessary  to  the 
wounded,  they  should  be  suffered  to  return, 
without  being  considered  in  the  character  of 
prisoners  of  war:  A  promise  afterwards  viola- 
ted, with  that  Punica  fides  for  which  Napoleon 
and  his  generals  have  throughout  been  re- 
markable. In  truth,  no  difference  was  made 
between  their  treatment  and  that  of  the  prison- 
ers of  war,  on  whom  they  exercised  their  voca- 
tion. 

Our  party  in  the  convent,  was  a  large  if  not 
a  pleasant  one,  and  there  is  always  something 
in  community  of  suffering,  which  serves  as  a  link 
between  those,  who  have  nothing  else  in  com- 
mon. Men,  whose  society,  in  other  circumstan- 
ces, I  should  certainly  have  considered  as  con- 
veying something  of  a  tarnish,  I  now  associated 
with  on  a  footing  of  temporary  intimacy,  just  as 
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one  chats  familiarly  with  his  fellow-passengers 
in  a  stage-coach,  knowing,  and  caring  to  know 
nothing  farther  about  them,  than  that  they  are 
embarked  in  the  same  vehicle,  and  travelling 
the  same  road. 

In  the  situation  in  which  Madrid  then  was, 
the  very  seat  and  focus  of  the  French  power 
in  the  Peninsula,  of  course  there  was  little  de- 
monstration of  political  sentiment,  adverse  to  the 
ruling  power.  Nothing  could  apparently  be 
more  subdued,  than  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  I  would  be  understood  only  as  speak- 
ing of  the  higher  orders,  when  I  bear  testimony 
that  no  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  present  day 
was  ever  apparently  the  object,  of  more  submis- 
sive loyalty,  and  abject  adulation,  than  the  easy, 
good-natured,  and  much  ridiculed  King  Joseph. 

I  saw  him  when  at  Madrid.  He  generally 
drove  out  daily  in  his  carriage  escorted  by  a 
guard  of  Spanish  cavalry.  In  person,  he  appear- 
ed a  middle-aged  man,  slightly  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency, with  a  head  somewhat  bald,  and  an 
expression  of  countenance,  at  once  mild  and  in- 
telligent. Notwithstanding  the  vivas  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  the  external  demonstrations  of  re- 
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spect,  with  which  on  those  occasions  he  seldom 
failed  to  meet,  Joseph  had  not  the  air  of  one 
very  much  at  his  ease.  There  was  ahout  him 
nothing  of  that  look  of  confident  authority,  by 
which,  (I  take  for  granted)  more  legitimate  po- 
tentates are  distinguished.  The  role  of  a  king, 
even  with  regard  to  air  and  manners,  requires 
perhaps  a  longer  apprenticeship,  than  he  had 
yet  served  to  the  craft,  for  when  the  loyalty  of 
his  subjects  became  more  than  commonly  obtru- 
sive and  vociferous,  there  was  nothing,  I  thought, 
autocratical,  or  even  regal,  in  the  civil  and  well- 
bred  air,  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  salu- 
tation. 

In  the  contour  of  his  face  there  was  discern- 
ible a  strong  family  likeness  to  Napoleon.  But 
it  was  a  similitude  in  dissimilitude,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  different  from  the  quickness  of 
eye,  and  ever-varying  expression,  by  which  the 
countenance  of  Napoleon  was  distinguished,  than 
the  unchanging  and  philosophical  calmness, 
which  marked  that  of  Joseph. 

It  were  bootless  to  recall  the  many  annoy- 
ances and  privations,  to  which  the  English  pri- 
soners were  subject  during  their  stay  at  Madrid, 
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because  their  happiness  or  enjoyment  was  in  a 
degree  altogether  inconsiderable,  influenced  by 
these.  No  possible  aggregation  of  personal 
comforts,  could  have  reconciled  persons  in  our 
circumstances,  to  their  situation,  and  the  want 
of  these,  in  any  probable  degree,  could  have 
added  but  little  to  the  disappointment  and 
bitterness  of  feeling,  engendered  by  blighted 
hopes,  and  hopeless  captivity.  The  tone  of  feel- 
ing, I  think,  must  have  been  in  all  the  same ; 
yet  how  varied  was  its  expression !  There, 
was  the  deep  scowl  of  solitary  moroseness, 
the  calm  yet  settled  gloom  of  melancholy,  dis- 
cernible in  the  look  of  downcast  vacancy,  the 
pale  cheek,  and  an  unwonted  compression  of 
the  lips.  There,  too,  were  the  laugh  and  the 
song, — the  revelry  of  heavy  hearts,  that  sought 
in  wine  for  an  oblivion  of  misfortune,^and 
found  it.  And  there,  though  rarely,  might  be 
recognised,  the  expression  of  calm  and  un- 
shrinking fortitude,  in  those  spirits  of  happier 
and  more  enviable  mould,  prepared  alike  for 
the  cloud  or  sunshine,  by  which  the  firmament  of 
their  life,  might  be  brightened  or  overcast.  A 
prison  is  the  touchstone  of  character,  by  which 
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the  ore  of  pure  gold  is  at  once  separated  and 
distinguislied,  from  the  baser  metal. 

The  garrison  of  Madrid  was  commanded  by 
General  Bellegarde,  an  officer  of  considerable 
distinction  in  the  French  service.  In  person, 
he  was  well  formed,  and  apparently  of  great 
muscular  strength;  in  manner,  rude,  coarse,  and 
overbearing.  Nothing  could  affi^rd  a  stronger 
contrast  to  the  polite  and  well  powdered  emigres^ 
whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  Eng- 
land, than  this  bluff  and  vulgar  general  of  the 
new  school.  His  talents  had  raised  him  from 
the  ranks ;  he  had  seen  much  service,  and  had 
the  character,  even  among  his  own  countrymen, 
of  being  "  ipsis  Germams  Germanior"  in  his  ap- 
petite for  plunder.  I  well  remember  having 
my  English  ideas  of  military  propriety  consider- 
ably shocked,  by  the  incongruity  of  topped  boots 
and  blue  pantaloons,  the  costume  he  generally 
wore  in  riding  out,  and  to  which  he  appeared 
particularly  partial. 

From  a  character  like  that  of  General  Bel- 
legarde, we  had  little  indulgence  to  expect,  and 
in  fact  experienced  none.  Indeed,  in  the  very 
ticklish  circumstances  in  which  the  French  then 
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stood,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  vigilance  and  decision,  was  re- 
quired from  those  in  authority.  Among  the  sol- 
diers, the  smallest  symptom  of  disobedience  or 
insubordination,  was  punished  rigorously,  by  the 
infliction  of  heavy  irons  and  a  dungeon,  and  the 
officers  were  informed,  that  any  infraction  of 
prison  discipline  would  not  fail  to  draw  after  it 
a  similar  visitation. 

The  principal  officer  among  the  prisoners  in 
point  of  rank,  was  Colonel  Guard  of  the  45th 
regiment,  and  through  him  all  negotiation  with 
General  Bellegarde  wasdirected  to  be  carried  on. 
It  was  not  till  we  had  been  some  time  at  Madrid, 
that  the  British  officers  were  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  going  at  large  on  their  parole,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  their  being  sent  off,  under  an 
escort  to  France.  Hopeless  of  enjoying  any  op- 
portunity of  escape,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  only  means  left  me,  of  being  once  more  at 
large,  and  joined  the  great  majority  of  the  offi- 
cers, by  whom  this  proposal  was  accepted.  We 
were  allowed  the  freedom  of  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  town,  under  a  system  of  surveillance  so 
strict,  as  would  have  done  credit  even  to  Fouchc 
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himself.  Our  liberty  extended  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  when  we  were  compelled  to  undergo  a 
rigorous  muster  at  the  convent,  and  to  remain 
there  till  morning,  when  our  prison  doors  were 
again  unbarred,  and  we  issued  forth  joyful  as 
birds  let  loose  from  a  cage,  in  which  they  had 
been  unwillingly  pent  up. 

I  had  thus  been  a  prisoner  at  large  about  a 
week,  when  I  happened  accidentally  to  enter 
the  church  of  St  Isidore  during  the  perform- 
ance of  High  Mass.  There  has  always  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  something  solemn  and  imposing, 
in  the  august  service  and  ceremonies,  of  Catho- 
licism. I  neither  envy  the  heart  nor  the  ima- 
gination of  that  man,  who  can  regard  the  form, 
under  which  any  portion  of  his  fellow  Christians 
offer  up  their  adoration,  to  our  common  Deity, 
with  cold  and  senseless  ridicule.  At  the  mo- 
ment I  entered,  the  congregation  were  kneeling 
with  every  external  demonstration,  of  humility 
and  devotion.  The  priest  was  in  the  act  of  con- 
secrating the  holy  elements,  and  the  gorgeous 
censers  spread  around  the  fragrance  of  frankin- 
cense. He  elevated  the  host,  and  every  head  was 
bent  in  adoration  of  a  present  Saviour.     I  too 
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kneeled.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  deference  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  those  around  me,  but  part- 
ly, too,  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  devotion 
that  arose  within  me.  The  religion  whose  ce- 
remonies I  beheld,  had  been  that  of  my  fathers, 
— of  the  whole  Christian  world.  They  were  at 
least  reverend  for  their  antiquity ;  and  though, 
in  some  points  of  doctrine  and  belief,  I  differed 
from  those  around  me,  yet  these,  at  that  moment 
appeared  comparatively  trifling,  and  certainly 
not  such,  as  to  induce  me  to  shrink  from  a  com- 
munion of  worship,  with  a  people  acknowledg- 
ing the  same  Saviour,  and  imploring  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins,  at  the  same  altar  of  grace. 
The  prayers  of  the  mass,  though  (unfortunately 
perhaps)  clothed  in  a  language  not  generally 
understood,  are  yet  rich  in  a  certain  antique 
beauty,  which  has  never  yet  been  rivalled,  and 
certainly  will  never  be  surpassed.  At  all  events, 
I  joined, — I  hope  sincerely  joined, — in  the  wor- 
ship of  my  fellow  Christians. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  congre- 
gation dispersed,  and  I  remained  to  inspect  at 
leisure  a  magnificent  altar-piece,  by  I  know  not 
what  great  master,  which  had  attracted  my  at- 
tention.    The  officiating  priests  and  choristers 
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Ijad  departed,  and  a  few  inmates  only  remained 
in  the  late  crowded  Cathedral.  One  of  these 
was  a  female  dressed  in  the  ordinary  apparel  of 
the  better  class  of  Spanish  women,  with  her 
face  shaded  by  a  black  Mantillo,  which  depend- 
ed on  both  sides  from  her  head.  For  some  time 
I  did  not  observe  her,  till,  choosing  a  favourable 
opportunity  when  there  was  no  risk  of  being 
overheard,  she  addressed  me.  I  looked  on  her 
at  first  without  surprise,  for  in  the  freedom  of 
Spanish  manners,  such  an  occurrence  was  not 
uncommon. 

She  was  a  woman  past  the  prime  of  life,  who 
apparently  had  never  been  handsome.  She  bore, 
it  is  true,  even  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  to- 
wards which  her  May  of  life  was  evidently  fast 
declining,  the  dark  and  expressive  eyes,  and  the 
same  profusion  of  black  and  beautiful  hair,  by 
which  her  countrywomen  are  generally  distin- 
guished. But  such  attributes  were  too  common, 
toat  tract  any  particular  notice,  or  admiration  on 
my  part ;  and  having  civilly  replied  to  her  civil 
salutation,  I  would  have  passed  on,  without  de- 
siring or  expecting,  any  further  communication. 
Gradually,  however,  I  was  led  into  conversa- 
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tion.  Of  course,  she  knew  by  my  uniform  I  was 
an  English  officer,  and  asked  many  questions, 
concerning  my  situation  and  circumstances.  In 
particular,  she  inquired  if  I  were  married  or 
single,  whether  I  had  mother  and  sisters,  whe- 
ther I  was  a  Catholic  {bueno  Ckristiano,)  and,  at 
length,  whether,  if  opportunity  offered,  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  brave  the  danger  of  an  attempt 
to  escape. 

I  answered  her  questions, — told  her  all  she 
wished  to  know  about  my  family  and  myself, — 
and  she  then  informed  me  of  the  motives  which 
had  stimulated  her  interrogatories. 

Her  only  son,  she  said,  had  been  taken  in  some 
naval  engagement,  and  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
England.  During  his  captivity  in  that  coun- 
try, he  had  experienced  the  greatest  kindness 
and  assistance,  from  a  family,  I  think  she  said, 
of  the  name  of  Bevill.  They  had  succoured  him 
in  his  necessity ;  and  when  the  subsequent  peace 
with  England  had  restored  him  to  his  friends 
and  country,  he  had  returned  full  of  the  praises 
of  the  generous  hospitality  of  my  countrymen. 

All  this  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  his 
mother.     A  burden  of  gratitude  had  been  laid 
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on  it,  under  which  her  generous  spirit  was  un- 
easy. She  longed  for  some  opportunity  to  di- 
minish the  load  of  obligation,  she  had  incurred 
to  that  people,  among  whom  her  son  had  found 
succour  in  his  adversity.  With  this  view,  she 
had  determined  if  possible,  to  effect  the  escape 
of  at  least  one  English  prisoner.  Chance  had 
thrown  me  in  her  way,  and  I  found,  to  that  alone 
was  I  indebted  for  the  offer  of  assistance,  she 
then  made  me. 

It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  the  detail  of  her 
motives,  without  at  once  understanding  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  addressed  me.  In 
what  she  said,  there  was  no  attempt  at  height- 
ening or  embellishment.  The  gratitude  she 
expressed  towards  my  countrymen,  evidently 
came  from  the  heart ;  and  as  she  spoke  of  the 
kindness  her  son  had  experienced  among  them, 
she  was  much  moved  ;  her  voice  became  quick 
and  irregular,  and  she  seized  my  hand,  and 
pressed  it  warmly  between  hers.  The  matter 
she  proposed  to  me,  however,  took  me  wholly 
by  surprise ;  and  expressing  to  her  my  warmest 
thanks,  I  declined  her  offer,  stating  that  as  I 
was  at  that  moment  on  parole,  it  would  be  dis- 
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honourable  even  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
uny  project  of  escape.  Before  we  parted,  how- 
ever, she  gave  me  her  address,  and  in  case  any 
circumstances  should  occur,  in  which  her  assist- 
ance could  be  useful,  I  promised  to  have  recourse 
to  her  good  offices. 

Fi-om  that  moment,  the  offer  made  me  by  this 
kind  and  excellent  matron,  was  one  of  which 
I  never  lost  sight.  My  mind  dwelt  on  it  by 
niglit  and  day,  and  many  an  airy  and  unsub- 
stantial fabric  did  I  erect  on  its  basis.  But  the 
illusions  thus  created  by  my  fancy,  were  uni- 
formly dispelled  by  my  calmer  judgment.  I 
had  already  given  my  parole,  and  to  withdraw 
it  in  future  would  certainly  excite  suspicion, 
and  occasion  my  being  subjected  to  rigid^  if 
not  solitary  confinement.  But  an  avenue  to 
my  hopes  was  soon  opened,  of  which  I  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage. 

The  doctors,  wliom  I  have'already  mentioned 
as  being  left  in  charge  of  the  wounded,  had  been 
so,  on  the  express  understanding,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  prisoners  of 
war.  As  such,  however,  they  had  been  treated 
from  the  commencement ;    and  having  com- 
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pleted  llieir  duties,  instead  of  being  suffered  to 
return  to  the  British  army,  were  ordered  to  ac- 
company the  other  prisoners  to  France,  and 
during  their  residence  at  Madrid  were  only  suf- 
fered to  go  at  large  on  parole.  These  gentle- 
men not  being  members  of  a  belligerent  profes- 
sion, revolted  naturally  from  this  unprincipled 
violation,  not  only  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  of 
the  express  stipulation,  entered  into  by  the 
French  generals.  In  spite  of  their  parole,  there- 
fore, they,  in  surgical  conclave  duly  assembled, 
determined  on  attempting  their  escape.  In  this 
attempt  they  failed ;  principally,  I  believe,  from 
the  extreme  timidity  of  one  or  two  of  their 
number,  who,  being  fired  on  without  effect  by 
a  French  sentry,  became  alarmed  by  the  extra- 
professional  danger  they  had  incurred,  and  once 
more  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 

The  consequences  of  this  attempt  were  not 
confined  to  the  medical  department.  The  pa- 
role liberty  of  all  the  prisoners  was  disconti- 
nued, until  a  very  rigid  and  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  had  taken  place.  The 
offenders,  however,  had  too  strong  a  plea  of 
justice  on  their  side,  to  meet  with  any  very  rigo- 
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rous  punishment,  in  consequence  of  their  abor- 
tive effort  to  escape  from  thraldom.  Colonel 
Guard  once  more  set  about  his  negotiations  with 
the  French  general,  and  in  a  few  days,  the  liber- 
ty we  had  before  enjoyed,  was  again  tendered  to 
us.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception, I  think,  of  seven  officers  and  myself. 
What  their  prospects  of  escape  were,  or  whe- 
ther they  had  any,  I  knew  not ;  but  we  were 
all  equally  explicit  and  determined,  in  rejecting 
the  proposal. 

Our  refusal  tended  considerably  to  disturb 
the  harmony,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  among 
the  prisoners.  We  were  strongly  urged  by  Co- 
lonel Guard,  and  several  of  the  field-officers, 
who,  with  him,  had  taken  a  lead  in  the  affair, 
not  to  persist  in  our  resolution.  It  was  stated, 
that  our  adherence  to  the  line  of  conduct  we 
had  adopted,  must  be  severely  injurious  to  the 
other  prisoners,  and  occasion  harsher  measures 
to  be  adopted,  with  regard  to  them.  Colonel 
Guard  even  stated,  that  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  General  Bellegarde,  that  the  privilege  of  pa- 
role would  be  joyfully  accepted  by  all  the  offi- 
cers, and  that  it  was  only  granted  on  condition  of 
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its  being  so.  The  meeting  did  not  terminate, 
without  high  words  on  both  sides,  but  the  ap- 
prehension of  spending  the  better  part  of  my  life 
a  prisoner  at  Verdun,  overbalanced  the  eloquence 
of  Colonel  Guard,  and  I  remained  firm  in  my 
resolution  of  declining  to  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty,  thus  strongly  pressed  on  my  acceptance. 
The  consequence  was,  that  I,  along  with  my 
brother  non-j  urors,  were  removed  to  a  separate 
part  of  the  convent,  in  which  we  were  detained 
close  prisoners.  The  apartments  we  occupied 
were  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  on  the  top  of  which 
a  sentry  was  placed,  with  directions  to  fire  on,  or 
run  through  the  body,  any  prisoner  who  should 
attempt  to  pass  him  on  his  post.  Each  entrance 
to  the  building  (for  there  were  two)  was  simi- 
larly guarded ;  and  the  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  were  occupied  by  the  guard  and  jailer,  if 
I  may  so  call  an  Italian  sergeant  in  the  French 
service,  who  ofiiciated  in  that  capacity. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution,  foreseeing  the 
close  imprisonment  which  awaited  us,  to  write 
to  the  lady  whose  assistance  had  been  so  freely 
off'ered  in  the  Church  of  St  Isidore,  informing 
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her  of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  now  placet!, 
and  my  anxious  desire  to  take  advantage  of  her 
kindness.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
the  bearer  of  this  letter,  who  was  an  officer  on 
parole,  of  the  nature  of  its  contents ;  but  ex- 
tracted from  him  a  promise,  that  it  should  be 
delivered,  without  question,  into  the  hands  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Ima- 
gining it  related  to  some  love  affair,  the  com- 
mission was  readily  accepted,  and  the  envoy 
probably  returned  from  the  execution  of  his 
mission,  with  a  thorough  contempt  for  my  taste, 
in  addressing  billets-doux  to  an  object,  so  little 
calculated  to  inspire  tender  emotions. 

To  my  letter  no  answer  was  returned,  and 
immured  as  I  was,  and  separated  by  an  appa- 
rently impassable  barrier  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  hope  died  within  me,  and  it  required  all 
myphilosophy,  to  encounter  manfully  those  evils, 
from  which,  there  appeared  no  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  escape.  Day  after  day  passed  on,  and 
I  was  still  a  prisoner  ;  night  after  night  brought 
hours  of  comparative  happiness,  for  in  my 
dreams  1  was  free. 

>Such  was  my  state  of  mind  when  the  means 
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of  escape  were  suddenly  presented  to  mc.  Our 
prison,  of  course,  afforded  no  convenience  for 
cookery,  and  our  meals  were  daily  sent  from 
a  neighbouring  hotel.  The  party  thus  sup- 
plied, including  the  twelve  assistant-surgeons 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  con- 
sisted of  nineteen ;  and  as  we  were  daily  fur- 
nished, not  merely  with  dinner,  but  all  its  con- 
comitants, such  as  plates,  dishes,  table-cloths, 
knives  and  forks,  seldom  less  than  five  or  six 
servants  were  necessary  for  their  conveyance. 
It  was  the  custom,  for  these  men  to  wait  on  us 
at  table,  and  the  meal  being  finished,  to  recon- 
vey  the  articles  above  mentioned,  to  the  hotel. 
I  have  already  stated,  that  above  a  Aveek  elap- 
sed without  my  having  received  any  message  or 
intelligence  from  my  worthy  matron.  I  was 
therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, when  one  of  the  servants  who  brought 
our  dinner,  informed  me  that  he  was  provided 
with  a  disguise,  in  which  he  was  ready  to  assist 
me  in  escaping  from  the  prison.  Very  few  words 
were  sufficient,  to  render  the  plan  abundantly 
intelligible.  While  my  companions  were  at  din- 
ner, I  was  employed  in  changing  my  dress,  and 
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before  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  I  was  equip- 
ped at  all  points,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
dinner-carriers.  I  wore  a  white  cotton  jacket 
and  apron,  dark-brown  breeches,  and  stockings 
of  blue  and  white  cotton.  The  trusty  emissary- 
had  come  provided  with  a  second  basket,  and  pla- 
cing this  on  my  head,  I,  with  palpitating  heart, 
took  leave  of  my  companions,  and  walked  down 
stairs  with  as  much  of  the  cool  and  non-chalant 
air  of  my  coadjutors,  as  I  found  it  possible  to 
assume.  The  ruse  succeeded.  I  had  to  pass 
two  sentries,  neither  of  whom  opposed  any  ob- 
stacle to  my  egress,  and  in  a  minute,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  myself,  moving  in  freedom 
along  the  streets  of  Madrid. 

I  think  if  I  were  to  select  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life,  it  would  probably  be  that  in 
which  the  first  sensation  of  liberty,  fell  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  on  my  spirits  and  my  senses. 
I  am  sure,  I  must  then  have  played  my  part 
badly.  For  I  danced  rather  than  walked  along 
the  narrow  trottoir^  jostling  all  I  met,  and  elbow- 
ing my  way,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  rank. 
The  French  soldiers,  ill-disposed  to  tolerate  such 
rudeness,  saluted  mc  with  a  curse,  and  occa- 
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sionally  a  push  with  the  butt-ciid  of  their  mus- 
quet,  as  I  passed,  insults,  whicli  of  course  I  did 
not  sray  to  resent.  My  steps  were  directed  to 
the  house  of  Maria  de  Noronha,  where  I  arrived 
safely,  a  welcome  and  an  expected  guest. 
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I  am  free. 
Once  more,  dear  England,  on  thy  sunny  land 
Is  my  firm  footstep  planted.     Who  can  tell 
AVhose  limbs  ne'er  felt  a  manacle,  the  joy 
Tiiat  fills  the  heart  of  the  released  captive, 
As  he  inhales  the  first  breath  of  free  air, 
And  treads  with  chainless  limbs  his  native  shore  ? 

Duke  of  Verona, 


I  EXPERIENCED  every  kindness  from  the  wor- 
thy Senora  in  whose  house  I  had  sought  an 
asylum.  There  I  remained  for  some  days,  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  family,  secluded  in  a 
small  apartment,  of  which  she  kept  the  key. 
But  my  situation  was  one  of  some  danger.  A 
French  officer  was  quartered  in  her  house,  and 
there  was  consequently  continual  risk  of  being 
discovered.  My  good  hostess,  therefore,  was 
anxious  that  I  should  be  removed  to  a  situation 
of  greater  safety,  and  prevailed  on  her  sister, 
who  was  likcAvise  domiciled  in  Madrid,  to  re- 
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ceive  me.  One  evening  soon  after  dark,  I  eflfect- 
ed  my  change  of  quarters,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
naval  uniform,  belonging  to  the  son  of  my  Pa- 
trona,  without  encountering  any  unlooked  for 
obstacle,  in  my  transit. 

In  my  new  abode  I  was  not  received  with  any 
great  show  of  hospitality  ;  both  mine  host  and 
his  wife,  being  evidently  apprehensive  of  the 
unpleasant  consequences,  in  which  a  discovery 
of  the  place  of  my  concealment  could  not  fail 
to  involve  them.  The  husband,  I  found,  was 
proprietor  of  an  estate  about  thirty  miles  from 
Madrid,  and  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool. 
There  was  indeed  some  excuse  for  his  bad  hu- 
mour, for  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  his  estate  was  uncultivated,  and  his 
flocks  had  been  seized,  without  payment,  as  sup- 
plies for  the  French  army.  When  I  had  been 
a  few  days  in  his  house  without  prospect  of 
discovery  by  the  French  police,  his  apprehen- 
sions, however,  began  to  wear  off,  and  he  fre- 
quently became  tolerably  companionable  over  a 
bottle  of  Sherry  or  Malaga,  and  a  cigar.  I  re- 
mained an  inmate  of  his  house  about  a  fortnight, 
when  some  French'  soldiers  were  unluckily  bil- 
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leted  upon  him,  and  it  was  again  necessary,  that 
my  quarters  should  be  shifted.  I  therefore  once 
more  removed  to  the  apartment  I  had  formerly 
occupied,  in  the  house  of  Maria  de  Noronha, 
Avhere  I  was  received  as  kindly  as  before. 

A  considerable  time  had  now  elapsed  since 
my  escape  from  prison,  and  thei*e  was  every  rea- 
son to  hope,  that  the  vigilance  of  the  police  had 
begun  to  slacken.  I  had  become  heartily  sick, 
too,  of  the  state  of  close  confinement  in  which  I 
had  lately  lived,  and  was  fully  aware  of  the  risk 
of  detection,  to  which  in  my  concealment  I  was 
hourly  liable.  In  short,  my  whole  heart  had 
become  bent  on  making  an  immediate  attempt 
to  escape,  since  further  delay  could  apparently 
add  nothing  to  the  chances  of  my  success.  I 
communicated  my  sentiments  on  this  head  to 
my  benefactress,  who  perfectly  agreed  in  my 
reasoning,  and  promised  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  in  facilitating  my  views,  I  had  formed  a 
project  of  escaping  in  the  character  of  a  French 
officer,  but  to  this  many  insurmountable  objec- 
tions occurred,  and  it  was  relinquished.  It  was, 
however,  more  easy  to  detect  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  any  plan,  than  to  suggest  another 
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less  liable  to  objection.  In  vain  did  I  torture 
my  imagination,  in  vain  did  I  put  my  ingenuity 
to  tlie  rack,  and  rally  all  the  energies  of  my  na- 
ture, in  the  cause  of  my  freedom.  I  summon- 
ed spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  they  came 
not  at  my  invocation.  Had  my  escape  depend- 
ed on  my  own  solitary  invention,  I  feel  convin- 
ced I  should  have  spent  six  years  at  Verdun, 
perhaps  some  of  them  at  Bische.  Luckily  a 
better  and  a  cooler  head  than  my  own,  was  at 
work  on  my  behalf,  and  on  this  occasion  of  my 
life,  at  least,  the  star  of  my  fortune  shone  bright 

and  unclouded. 

ft 

One  day,  my  generous  Patrona  entered  my 
apartment,  with  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  mule- 
teer, whom  she  introduced  to  me  by  the  name 
of  Joze.  She  told  me  that  she  had  engaged  this 
person  to  see  me  safely  to  Corunna,  in  which 
direction  he  was  at  any  rate  going  with  his 
mules,  that  she  would  provide  me  with  the 
disguise  of  a  Spanish  muleteer,  and  assured  me 
I  should  find  Joze  a  very  good  and  trust- worthy 
person. 

Of  course,  I  was  enchanted  with  the  propo- 
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sal,  and  accepted  it  with  gratitude.  In  fact,  no 
plan  could  have  been  better  or  more  skilfully 
devised.  To  have  attempted  a  direct  escape  to 
the  British  army,  would  have  been  to  encounter 
difficulties  and  dangers,  which  the  chance  of 
surmounting  with  success,  was  disproportion- 
ately small.  On  the  route  to  Corunna,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  encounter  few,  if  any  of 
the  French  army,  and  at  Corunna  I  had  the 
greatest  chance  of  meeting  an  English  ship,  that 
town  being  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  a 
considerable  depot  for  British  merchandize. 

All  prelim.inaries  being  therefore  arranged 
with  Joze,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should,  on  the 
second  morning,  set  forth  on  our  journey.  The 
intermediate  time  was  occupied  in  preparation 
for  my  suitable  equipment,  and  in  acquiring  as 
much  as  possible  the  external  appearance  and 
demeanour,  of  the  character  I  was  to  assume. 
To  assist  in  this,  the  good  Senora  proceeded  to 
cut  my  hair  on  the  back,  crown,  and  sides  of 
my  head,  as  close  and  bare  as  possible,  leaving 
a  long  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  forehead,  such  as 
I  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  picture  of  Time, 
in  a  book  which  inculcated  on  the  rising  gene- 
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ration,  llie  propriety  of  seizing  him  by  the  fore- 
lock. My  complexion,  which  was  naturally 
dark,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  a  decoction 
of  walnuts,  a  contrivance,  by  the  by,  rather  too 
permanent  in  its  effects,  for  it  was  some  months 
before  I  found  it  possible,  to  restore  my  skin  to 
its  original  complexion. 

It  was  not  without  sensations  of  rather  a  dis- 
agreeable kind,  that  I  equipped  myself  for  the 
first  time  in  the  garb  provided  for  me.  It  was 
not  new,  and  yielded  to  more  than  one  sense 
indications  scarcely  to  be  mistaken  of  having 
long  encased  the  person  of  some  gross  and  oil- 
fed  Muleteer.  The  night  previous  to  my  de- 
parture, sleep  did  not  visit  my  eyes.  Hope  and 
fear  contended  for  the  mastery  within  me,  and 
my  mind  was  alternately  elevated  and  depress- 
ed. I  was  hot  and  feverish,  and  rose,  and  paced 
the  apartment  for  an  hour  before  the  first  streak 
of  morning  was  visible.  Then  I  commenced 
the  business  of  my  toilet.  My  new  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  jacket  and  breeches  of  dark  coffee 
colour,  plentifully  garnished  with  buttons,  a 
crimson-coloured  sash,  in  which  was  stuck  a 
cuchillo  or  knife,  blue  stockings  and  red  gar- 
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ters  at  the  knees,  shoes  of  brown-coloured  lea- 
ther, a  striped  handkerchief  rolled  round  my 
head,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  huge 
Sombrero,  far  outshadowing  in  diameter  of  brim 
even  the  most  extended  pretensions  of  ultra 
quakerism.  Thus  furnished  forth,  I  flatter  my- 
self I  made  a  very  tolerable  Muleteer,  at  least 
one  whose  external  appearance  would  not  pro- 
bably afford  ground  of  suspicion. 

The  hour  came  when  I  was  to  join  Joze,  who 
waited  my  arrival  at  the  Pla9a  de  Cevada. 
Farewell !  How  often,  with  sorrow  and  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  have  I  been  doomed  to  utter  that 
word  !  Cold  indeed  must  my  heart  have  been, 
had  I  repeated  it  without  emotion,  in  parting 
for  ever  with  my  kind  and  generous  benefac- 
tress. She,  too,  was  moved.  She  invoked  for 
me  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  pressed  me  in  a 
last  embrace. 

I  found  Joze  with  his  mules  at  the  appointed 
place  ;  and  as  the  morning  gun  was  fired  from 
the  Retiro,  as  the  signal  for  opening  the  gates, 
we  set  forward  on  our  journey.  The  tremulous 
anxiety  with  which  I  entered  on  my  new  cha- 
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racier  may  be  conceived.  I  rode  on  a  mule, 
loaded,  beside  the  supererogatory  burden  I  im- 
posed on  her,  with  two  jars  of  oil,  which  hung 
on  either  side  of  the  pack-saddle.  Fear  sat 
heavy  on  me  till  we  passed  the  barrier,  and  we 
found  ourselves  pursuing  our  course  iminter- 
ruptedly  towards  St  Augustino. 

Joze,  however,  marched  onwards  with  the 
air  of  one  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned,  al- 
ternately singing  a  verse  of  a  Spanish  song,  and 
swearing  with  true  Spanish  vehemence  at  his 
mules.  The  morning  was  raw  and  cold,  and 
from  the  two  sentinels  at  the  barrier,  comfort- 
ably wrapped  up  in  their  great-coats,  we  expe- 
rienced no  interruption.  Joze's  oaths,  indeed, 
became  more  and  more  vociferous,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  point  of  danger ;  and  one  of  the 
sentinels,  annoyed  by  his  stentorian  impreca- 
tions, threw  a  stone  at  him  as  he  passed,  cursing 
him  half  in  French  and  half  in  Spanish  for  a 
noisy  blockhead.  To  this  my  conductor  replied, 
when  fairly  out  of  reach,  with  something  about 
a  "  Picaro  Fran^ese,^^  which  his  adversary  durst 
not  leave  his  post  to  resent. 

During  the  day,  we  met  sevei'al  parties  of 
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French  cavalry,  who  onco  or  twice  asked  us  a 
few  questions,  in  replying  to  which,  Joze  al- 
ways officiated  as  spokesman  ;  but  nothing  oc- 
curring to  excite  suspicion,  we  were  suffered  to 
pass  on.  When  examined  with  regard  to  our 
route,  we  answered  that  we  were  bound  for 
Salamanca,  under  a  protection  from  General 
Bellegarde ;  Maria  de  Noronha  having,  how  I 
know  not,  contrived  to  procure  us  one.  When 
our  course  was  afterwards  changed,  however, 
this  protection  was  destroyed ;  but  being  then 
out  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  French  army, 
it  was  in  fact  no  longer  necessary. 

In  our  journey,  we  met  with  fewer  dangers 
and  impediments,  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. In  fact,  when  ten  leagues  north  of  Ma- 
drid, we  had  little  to  fear  from  the  French.  It 
is  true,  that  near  Zamora  we  were  stopped,  and 
our  cargoes  examined  by  a  party  of  French  sol- 
diers ;  but  this  was  done,  less  from  suspicion, 
than  a  desire  of  plunder,  and  the  rascals  car- 
ried off  my  on  y  (change  of  linen,  which  I  flat- 
tered myself  had  been  sufficiently  secured  from 
discovery  by  being  thrust  into  the  stuffing  of 
the  pack-saddle.    Luckily  they  did  not  search 
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our  persons,  and  my  money  escaped.     Joze's 

chief  fears,  however,  were  directed  not  towards 

/       the  French,  but  his  own  countrymen;  and  had 

we  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  Guerillas,  even 

^.  supposing  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 

\  .     e'      alive,  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  have  been  left 

to  pursue  our  journey,  in  a  state  of  primitive 

nudity. 

Never — never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations 
with  which,  from  a  height  about  a  league  from 
Corunna,  the  blue  sea  opened  to  our  gaze,  and  I 
saw  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  carrying  the  Bri- 
tish flag.  It  was  on  Sunday,  the  31st  of  August, 
at  half  past  one  p.m.  that  this  blessed  vision 
gladdened  my  eyes.  To  me  the  day  and  hour 
are  memorable.  I  gazed  a  while  in  silence  on 
the  broad  expanse  of  waters,  speckled  here  and 
there  with  the  boats  of  distant  fishermen,  the  red 
sails  of  which  showed  brightly  in  the  sunshine. 
But  most  did  I  gaze  upon  the  ship,  of  whose 
voyage  I  hoped  soon  to  be  a  partaker,  as  if  en- 
deavouring to  recognise  among  the  crew  moving 
on  her  deck  the  countenance  of  some  old  friend 
or  acquaintance. 
But  this  mood  of  meditation  was  soon  changed 
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to  one  of  exuberant  delight.  I  sprung  into  the 
air  with  the  agility,  if  not  the  grace,  of  De  Hayes, 
waved  my  Sombrero  over  my  head,  and  then 
kicked  it  from  me,  and  played  a  thousand  antics, 
at  sight  of  which,  Joze  evidently  entertained 
strong  suspicions  of  my  sanity. 

Having  given  vent  to  this  paroxysm,  we  lost 
no  time  in  entering  Corunna.  My  first  busi- 
ness was  to  call  on  the  British  consul,  to  whom 
I  made  known  my  situation,  and  who  afforded 
me  every  assistance  in  his  power.  He  insisted 
on  my  making  his  house  my  home  during  my 
stay,  and  the  kindness  I  experienced  from  him 
has  left  me  under  an  obligation,  which  I  shall 
be  happy,  should  it  ever  be  in  my  power,  to  re- 
pay. 

I  had  here  no  difficulty  in  procuring  money, 
with  which  I  recompensed  honest  Joze,  and 
enabled  him  to  return  to  Madrid  with  his  mules 
well  loaded  with  English  merchandize.  I  wrote 
also  to  Maria  de  Noronha,  and  transmitted  a  sum 
through  the  muleteer,  which  I  imagined  to  be 
sufficient,  to  cover  all  the  charges  of  which  I 
had  been  the  occasion.    From  inquiries  I  after- 
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wards  made,  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  com- 
mission had  been  faithfully  executed. 

My  stay  at  Corunna  did  not  exceed  a  week. 
The  Leander,  Captain  Porter,  was  about  to  sail 
for  England ;  I  embarked  in  her,  and  after  a 
pleasant,  because  a  short  voyage,  landed  at 
Dover. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

Johnson. 

■  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

TroUus  Sf  Cressida, 

For  some  time  before  I  left  Lisbon  for  the 
army,  and  of  course  during  my  confinement, 
I  had  received  no  intelligence  from  my  family. 
So  long  a  time  had  never  before  elapsed  with- 
out my  receiving  letters  from  my  sisters,  who, 
to  do  them  justice,  were  excellent  correspond- 
ents. This  unwonted  absence  of  intelligence 
— this  long  and  dreary  silence,  had  filled  my 
mind  with  dark  forebodings,  and  unreasonable 
anticipations  of  evil. 

While  abroad,  I  felt  this  but  little.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  had 
been  placed  afforded  full  occupation  for  my 
mind ;  and  the  suffering  of  present  evils,  had 
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prevented  it  from  dwelling  with  much  intensi- 
ty on  possible,  and  more  contingent  misfortunes. 
But  when  these  had  passed  away,  and  I  trod 
once  more  securely  on  my  native  land,  a  crowd 
of  apprehensions  came,  to  embitter  my  repose. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
any  of  my  family,  when  I  had  last  heard  from 
them,  to  create  any  fears  on  their  account. 
Jane's  spirits,  indeed,  were  evidently  depressed; 
but  considering  the  change  in  her  home,  which 
my  father's  marriage  had  occasioned,  there  was 
nothing  in  this  to  excite  surprise.  Lucy's  let- 
ters too,  had  been  more  serious  than  usual; 
but  Lucy  was  growing  older,  and  could  not  al- 
ways be  expected  to  retain  the  light-hearted- 
ness  of  a  child.  Still  fears,  not  the  less  terri- 
ble for  being  vague  and  indefinite,  haunted  and 
depressed  my  spirit,  and  would  not,  by  any 
effort  within  the  scope  of  my  energy  to  make, 
be  shaken  off. 

In  vain  did  I  marshal  reason  to  combat  these 
visionary  Gorgons — in  vain  did  I  cleave  them 
down  and  smite  them  to  the  earth.  For  a  mo- 
ment, they  were  dissipated  and  subdued,  but, 
like  the  members  of  the  giant  dissevered  by  the 
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sword  of  Astolfo,  they  once  more  united,  and 
stood  before  me  in  all  their  former  ghastliness 
and  terror.  Immediately  on  getting  ashore,  I 
wrote  Jane,  informing  her  of  my  arrival,  and 
requesting  her  to  address  a  letter  to  me  in  Lon- 
don, by  return  of  post. 

I  hurried,  therefore,  to  town,  anxious  as  soon 
as  possible  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  anxi- 
ety and  doubt.  There,  however,  no  answer 
awaited  me.  Not  an  hour  was  lavished  on  plea- 
sure or  dissipation  ;  and  I  waited  only  the  brief 
space  necessary  to  procure  leave  of  absence  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  to  obtain  a  dress  in  which 
I  could  appear  without  ridicule,  to  set  out  for 
Thornhill.  In  fact,  the  Corunna  Schneider 
whom  I  had  employed  to  replace  the  discarded 
garb  of  the  muleteer,  had  given,  in  that  with 
which  he  supplied  me,  but  a  sorry  specimen  of 
his  skill.  The  waist  of  my  coat  commenced 
nearly  at  my  shoulders,  while  its  lower  extre- 
mities hung  down  almost  to  my  heels.  This 
unwonted  longitude  of  one  garment,  however, 
was  compensated  by  an  equally  unprecedented 
brevity  of  another.  My  trowsers  scarcely  reach- 
ed to  the  knee,  and  resembled  not  a  little  those 
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worn  by  Dutch  fishermen  above  the  huge  wa- 
ter-proof boots  in  which  they  exercise  their  vo- 
cation. 

To  do  myself  justice,  there  was  not,  I  think, 
much  of  the  fop  in  my  character ;  but  I  had 
quite  vanity  enough  to  make  me  averse  to  re- 
turn to  Thornhill  in  a  dress  so  exceedingly  ou- 
tre and  unbecoming.  Stulze,  on  the  present 
occasion,  did  wonders ;  and  under  excitement 
of  feeling,  perhaps,  produced  by  beholding  a  cus- 
tomer so  utterly  disfigured  by  professional  igno- 
rance and  barbarity,  supplied  me  (notwithstand- 
ing an  approaching  levee),  in  a  space  incredibly 
short,  with  a  costume,  in  which,  without  dis- 
credit, I  might  venture  to  appear  in  the  very 
gayest  circle. 

No  farther  time  was  lost  in  getting  en  route 
for  Thornhill.  Once  more  I  passed  the  old 
lions  at  the  gate,  and  gazed  on  the  mutilated 
and  benignant  countenances  of  these  venerable 
guardians.  Once  more  I  stood  in  my  paternal 
halls,  disinherited  and  a  stranger.  I  looked 
around  me  as  I  passed  through  the  vestibule, 
but  strange  faces  met  my  eye ;  nor  did  it  now 
rest,  as  formerly,  on  the  aged,  but  still  rosy  coun- 
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tenance,  of  Jacob  Pearson.  He  was  gone.  With 
a  sorrowing  heart  he  had  quitted  that  mansion, 
of  which,  from  his  boyhood,  he  had  been  a  te- 
nant ;  that  service,  in  which  he  had,  by  half  a 
century  of  frugality,  barely  secured  a  small 
competence  to  keep  penury  from  the  gate. 

The  new  mistress  and  the  old  servant,  had  not 
agreed.  Jacob  was  an  aged  tree,  which  would 
break,  not  bend.  Thornhill  was  no  longer  for 
him,  nor  he  for  Thornhill.  He  had  gone ; — but 
I  am  sure  Jacob's  prayer  and  blessing  still  lin- 
gered with  his  master,  unkind  as  he  was,  and 
with  those  children  whom  in  infancy  he  had 
dandled  on  his  knee,  and  to  whom,  in  their  ma- 
turer  years,  he  had  been  an  object  of  affection. 

Let  me  at  once  finish  his  story.  He  retired 
to  a  cottage  at  some  distance,  where  in  a  few 
years  he  died.  There  were  none,  with  whom  he 
claimed  kindred ;  and  he  left  my  sister  Lucy, 
who  had  always  been,  from  her  light  and  joyous 
disposition,  his  especial  favourite,  heiress  to  his 
little  property. 

Worthy  and  excellent  Jacob,  farewell !  Deep 
and  dreamless  be  to  thee  the  sleep  of  the  grave, 
till  summoned  to  receive  that  reward,  which  we 
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have  high  assurance  will  be  bestowed,  at  last,  ou 
an  humble  and  an  honest  heart ! 

When  I  entered,  the  butler  inquired  my 
name.  The  question  struck  a  chill  through  my 
frame,  and  answering  it  only  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  I  continued  to  advance.  The  servant, 
though  evidently  surprised,  opened  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room,  and  I  entered.  It  was  va- 
cant, I  advanced,  and  seated  myself  in  a  chair, 
half  afraid  to  look  around  me,  from  the  associ- 
ations, with  which  I  imagined  every  article 
around  me,  to  be  indissolubly  linked.  The  chair 
on  which  my  mother  had  been  used  to  sit, — the 
table  at  which  she  worked, — the  sofa  on  which, 
when  faint  or  weary,  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  recline, — the  thousand  little  elegancies  with 
which  she  had  adorned  the  apartment, — could 
I  gaze  on  these  things  without  stirring  up  a 
countless  throng  of  mournful  memories  and 
solemn  thoughts?  Slowly  and  fearfully  did 
I  raise  my  eyes,  and  look  around  as  one  who 
expected  to  discover  a  frightful  fiend  looking 
forth  on  him  from  some  dark  nook  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

Soon,  however,  all  dread  of  painful  associa- 
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tion  was  dispelled.  The  apartment  was  newly 
and  gaudily  furnished  in  the  fashionable  taste 
of  the  day.  Hangings  of  crimson  silk,  tables 
and  chairs  of  rose- wood  inlaid  with  buhl,  splen- 
did cabinets  of  shells  and  minerals,  had  been 
substituted  for  the  more  ancient  furniture  to 
which  my  eye  had  been  accustomed.  I  gazed 
round  the  room,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
recall  the  memory  of  former  days.  No,  nothing. 
The  beautiful  antique  mirror,  which  nearly  co- 
vered the  wall  of  one  end  of  the  apartment,  had 
been  newly  framed,  and  in  more  modern  taste. 
Even  the  room  itself  was  changed.  Abay  window 
had  been  thrown  out  since  I  had  last  seen  it ;  and 
the  Gobelin  tapestry,  which  had  been  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  country,  and  on  which  were 
represented  the  history  and  miracles  of  the 
apostles,  had  been  displaced  by  a  showy  French 
paper  and  a  gold  moulding.  All  this  delighted 
me.  There  was  nothing  here  to  remind  me  of 
the  home  of  my  early  days.  TJmt,  it  seemed, 
was  now  gone,  and  I  stood  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  place,  calm  and  indifferent. 

Mrs  Thornton  at  length  entered  the  apart- 
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ment.  I  rose  on  her  entrance,  and  saluted  her 
with  a  distant  bow.  She  raised  her  eye-glass 
as  she  advanced,  and  soon  recognised  my  fea- 
tures. 

"  Ah,  Captain  Thornton  !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  an  easy  and  nonchalant  air.  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you.  You  are  welcome,  most  wel- 
come to  Thornhill.  This  is  really  such  an  agree- 
able surprise  !  I  assure  you  both  Mr  Thornton 
and  myself  were  so  disappointed  at  learning 
you  had  been  taken  prisoner, — such  a  blighting 
of  all  your  prospects  in  the  army,  and  then  to 
find  you  here  so  unexpectedly  !  What  delight 
it  will  give  my  excellent  husband.  I  must  not 
lose  a  moment  in  letting  him  know  the  plea- 
sure that  awaits  him.  I  am  not  selfish  enough 
to  deprive  him  of  it  for  a  single  instant  unne- 
cessarily. Pray,  excuse  me.  Captain  Thornton, 
for  I  cannot  suffer  any  one  but  myself  to  be  the 
bearer  of  such  pleasant  tidings." 

"  I  beg  first  to  ask  one  question,"  I  inter- 
rupted :  "  How  are  my  sisters  ?" 

"  Both  well — quite  well.  Jane  is  with  her 
husband  in  Gloucestershire,  quite  gay  and  de- 
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lighted  with  her  change  of  condition  ;  and  Mr 
Hewson  is  so  charming  a  person " 

"  Her  husband  !"  I  exclaimed,  staring  with 
astonishment — "  Is  my  sister  Jane  married  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  some  months ;  I  thought 
you  must  have  known  that.  I  remember  some 
one  or  other  talked  of  writing  you  about  it ; 
probably  it  was  forgot ;  but  I  assure  you  it  is  a 
delightful  match,  and  Mr  Hewsoji  has  been 
most  liberal  in  point  of  settlements.  But,  ex- 
cuse me,  I  must  run  and  tell  Mr  Thornton  of 
your  arrival.  I  hope  you  mean  to  make  some 
stay  at  Thornhill?  Pray,  authorise  me  to  say 
you  will  pass  a  day  or  two  with  us  ?  Your  fa- 
ther, I  am  sure,  would  be  quite  delighted.  At 
all  events,  you  shall  positively  not  leave  us  to- 
day— I  must  at  least  insist  on  that.  I  assure 
you,  nothing  less  will  satisfy  either  Mr  Thorn- 
ton or  myself."  Having  thus  spoken,  she  left 
the  apartment. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  recognising,  in  the 
portly  and  loquacious  personage  who  had  just 
quitted  me,  the  mild,  pensive,  and  demure  Miss 
Cumberbatch  of  former  days.  The  insect  which 
changes  from  a  chrysalis  to  a  full-grown  butter- 
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fly,  and  flutters  with  painted  wings  in  the  sun- 
shine, undergoes  not  a  metamorphosis  more 
complete,  than  that  which  had  been  wrought  on 
my  stepmother.  True  it  is,  we  are  but  crea- 
tures moulded  by  circumstance, — clay  from 
which  the  plastic  hand  of  the  modeller,  may 
form  at  will,  an  angel  or  a  demon.  But  there 
are  certain  changes  of  character,  so  marked  and 
striking,  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  as  to  make 
us  forget  at  once,  the  previous  deductions  of 
philosophy,  and  look  on  them,  with  unmixed 
wonder  and  surprise.  Of  this  nature  was  the 
revolution,  if  not  in  character,  at  least  in  its  ex- 
ternal demonstrations,  which  I  had  observed  in 
Mrs  Thornton.  In  her  appearance,  too,  she 
was  considerably  changed.  In  person  she  was 
larger  and  fuller  than  formerly,  and  the  increase 
of  expansion  had  given  her  a  certain  portliness 
of  presence,  which  consorted  well  with  her  re- 
cent augmentation  of  consequence.  I  think  it 
possible,  that  in  mixed  society,  she  might  be 
considered  an  agreeable  woman  ;  and  she  pos- 
sessed a  certain  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
a  decided  manner  of  expressing  her  opinions, 
which  would  probably  acquire  for  her  the  cha- 
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racter  of  a  clever  one.  She  was  generally  con- 
sidered handsome,  but  there  was  something  un- 
amiable  and  repulsive  in  her  eye,  which  marred 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  appear- 
ed to  indicate  a  selfish  disposition,  and  a  heart 
callous  to  those  finer  feelings,  which  contribute 
at  once  to  elevate  and  sanctify,  the  baser  and 
more  grovelling  attributes  of  our  nature. 

In  whatever  haste  my  good  stepmother  might 
be,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  my  arri- 
val to  my  father,  he,  at  least,  betrayed  no  symp- 
toms of  haste,  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  waited 
for  half  an  hour  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  At 
length  my  father  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  his  wife.  I  half  started,  as  my  eyes  first 
rested  on  his  figure.  Time  had  evidently  made 
deep  inroads  on  his  frame,  since  I  had  last  seen 
him — deeper,  indeed,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  age,  which  was  little  above 
sixty.  His  brow  was  furrowed,  and  his  cheek 
hollow  and  wrinkled.  His  body  was  worn  And 
emaciated ;  yet  it  was  evidently  a  burden  which 
his  feeble  limbs  were  with  difficulty  able  to  sup- 
port. 

Though  the  ravages  of  time,  and  perhaps  of 
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mental  inquietude,  were  thus  visible  on  my  fa- 
ther, care  had  evidently  been  taken,  to  conceal 
as  much  as  possible,  the  havock  of  the  spoiler. 
In  former  days,  he  had  been  in  a  more  than 
common  degree,  negligent  of  his  toilet.  A  mark- 
ed change  in  this  respect,  was  now  obvious.  His 
dress,  which,  within  my  memory,  had  been  uni- 
formly black,  was  now  composed  of  several 
colours,  and  there  was  a  certain  neatness  and 
precision  in  its  arrangement,  which  bespoke 
considerable  attention  to  personal  adornment. 
His  head,  which  was  formerly  bald,  except  a 
few  silver  locks,  which  still  afforded  a  scanty 
covering  to  his  temples,  was  now  adorned  by  a 
wig. — Honi  soit  to  the  man  who  first  invented 
wigs, — who  taught  mankind  the  detestable  art 
of  disfiguring  the  noblest  portion  of  the  noblest 
work  of  the  divinity — the  human  head.  Nature 
had  no  charm  for  him ;  no  eye  had  he  for  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque ;  never  did  high  or 
bright  imaginings  dawn  on  his  dull  soul.  Ana- 
thema maranatha  on  his  vile  calling  ! 

My  father's  teeth,  too,  were  gone,  and  the 
skill  of  the  Chevalier  Ruspini  had  evidently 
been  called  in,  to  contribute  its  quota  of  reno- 
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vation.  Those  he  now  displayed,  were  far  too 
white  and  regular  to  be  mistaken  for  genuine, 
and  they  occasioned  an  unnatural  elevation 
about  the  mouth,  which  affected  disagreeably 
the  expression  of  his  countenance.  Everything 
around  me  had  undergone  a  change,  but  to  me 
the  most  striking  and  impressive,  was  that  I 
now  beheld  in  my  father. 

Immediately  on  observing  his  entrance,  I  rose 
from  my  chair,  and  advanced  to  meet  him.  His 
gait  was  tottering  and  unsteady,  and  as  I  ex- 
tended my  hand,  and  inquired  kindly  for  his 
health,  he  spoke  in  a  feeble,  tremulous,  and  al- 
most unintelligible  voice.  There  was  no  feeling 
depicted  in  his  countenance,  on  our  meeting, — 
their  natural  lustre  had  faded  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  gazed  on  me  as  one  gazes  on  a  stranger,  with 
whose  features  he  imagines  himself  familiar,  yet 
concerning  whom,  he  can  recall  only  few  and 
uncertain  particulars. 

After  the  first  salutations,  I  remained  silent, 
for  I  was  shocked  by  discovering,  that  my  father 
had  suffered  equally  from  mental,  as  from  bodi- 
ly decay.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  short  space,  and 
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was  evidently  endeavouring  to  collect  his  ideas ; 
at  length  he  spoke. 

"  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  before ;  and  yet — ,*'  he  hesitated,  and  placed 
his  finger  on  his  head,  as  if  making  a  strong 
mental  effort,  "  excuse  me,  I  cannot  exactly  re- 
collect when  or  where." 

"  This  is  your  son,  Captain  Thornton,"  in- 
terrupted my  stepmother  ;  "  you  know,  he  has 
been  abroad  in  Spain  ;  and  you  heard  lately  of 
his  being  taken  prisoner,  which  occasioned  us 
all,  great  regret  and  alarm. — ^You  see,"  said  she, 
addressing  me  in  an  under  tone,  "  your  father's 
memory  is  a  little  gone  ;  but  it  is  only  his  me- 
mory, all  his  other  faculties  are  quite  perfect, 
and  on  most  subjects,  I  assure  you,  he  is  won- 
derfully acute." 

To -what  she^  said,  however,  I  paid  little  at- 
tention, for  I  was  occupied  in  observing  what 
eflfect  the  intelligence  of  my  presence  produced 
on  my  father. 

His  eyes,  which  had  been  turned  towards  his 
wife  as  she  spoke,  were  now  keenly  directed 
on  me,  as  if  engaged  in  the  act  of  recognition. 
There  was  more  of  life  and  expression  in  them. 
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than  I  had  yet  seen.  "  Cyril,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  altered,  and  I  did  not  know  you;  but  I 
might  have  expected  that,  for  you  left  Thorn- 
hill  a  boy,  and  you  have  returned  a  man.  You 
are  welcome — I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

I  was  indeed  considerably  altered.  Exclusive 
of  the  change  wrought  by  the  transition  from 
youth  to  maturity,  my  face  had  become  em- 
browned by  exposure  to  a  more  southern  sun, 
and  the  whiskers,  which  I  had  suffered  in  my 
character  of  a  muleteer  to  cover  the  largest  pos- 
sible quantum  of  my  cheek  and  chin,  had  not 
since  my  arrival  in  England  been  reduced  to 
more  moderate  and  civilized  dimensions.  Yet, 
however  different  I  might  be  in  appearance,  from 
the  smock-faced  boy,  who,  seven  years  before, 
had  solicited  his  blessing,  and  gone  with  joy  and 
lightness  of  heart  into  the  world,  there  was 
something  bitter  and  melancholy  in  the  idea, 
that  I  should  not  again  be  recognised  by  him  to 
whom  I  owed  my  being.  But  the  change,  alas  ! 
had  not  been  in  me  alone.  I  beheld  before  me 
the  wreck  of  a  stately  vessel,  from  the  summit 
of  whose  lofty  mast,  I  had  seen  the  pendant 
float  proudly  on  the  breeze — and  but  a  wreck— r 
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ber  power,  her  glory,  and  her  pride,  were  gone 
for  ever. 

The  knowledge  of  my  presence  seemed  to 
have  the  effect  of  collecting  and  condensing  my 
father's  ideas,  and  on  everything  connected  with 
myself,  he  spoke  connectedly  and  with  perfect 
memory ;  but  on  other  subjects  his  mind  evi- 
dently wandered,  and  betrayed  imbecility  both 
of  memory  and  judgment.  Mrs  Thornton  seem- 
ed determined  to  make  up,  by  the  exercise  of 
her  own  conversational  talents,  for  the  deficien- 
cy of  her  husband,  who,  apparently  exhausted 
by  the  effort,  he  had  felt  himself  called  on  to 
make,  remained  mute,  .with  distressing  vacancy 
of  countenance.  I  passed  a  melancholy  day. 
Lucy  was  at  Bath  with  Lady  Willoughby,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  obliterate  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  sad  spectacle  of  decay  which  I  was 
called  on  to  witness. 

At  dinner,  however,  our  party  was  increased 
by  the  presence  of  three  sisters  of  Mrs  Thorn- 
ton, who  had,  I  found,  established  themselves 
as  stationary  inmates  at  Thornhill.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  previous  situation  of  these  ladies 
had  been,  but  certainly  their  present  one,  did  not 
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seem  very  enviable..  When  my  good  stepmotiier 
addressed  them,  she  did  so  with  an  air  of  pa- 
tronage and  authority,  and  they  were  frequent- 
ly called  on  by  their  more  fortunate  sister,  to 
discharge  offices,  which,  although  trifling  in 
themselves,  could  not,  I  thought,  but  involve 
mortification,  by  being  publicly  demanded.  The 
dinner  was  served  with  more  attention  to  rou- 
tine and  display  than  had  formerly  been  usual. 
The  livery  of  the  servants,  which  in  my  recollec- 
tion had  been  always  plain,  was  now  garnished 
profusely  with  lace,  and  adorned  with  epaulettes. 
Splendid  candelabras  shed  a  glare  on  the  dinner- 
table,  and  the  observance  of  trifling  points  of 
minute  punctilio  was  evidently  magnified  into 
a  duty.  This  was  vulgar.  It  was  the  error  of 
one  who,  elevated  to  a  sphere  above  her  natural 
pretensions,  wished  to  draw  as  marked  a  line  as 
possible  between  her  present  station,  and  that  in 
which  she  had  originally  moved. 

The  dinner  passed  cumbrously  and  slowly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  wine  and  the  dessert. 
Not  by  these  only,  for  with  them  entered  a  nurse 
flounced  and  furbelowed  to  her  middle,  and 
bearing  in  her  arms  a  rickety  and  squalling  baby. 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  empressement  displayed 
by  the  whole  party,  in  soothing  and  caressing  the 
little  irritable  darling.  Miss  Polly  Cumberbatch 
whistled  for  its  amusement ;  Miss  Emma  held 
down  her  nose  to  be  grasped  by  its  little  fingers, 
and  Miss  Margery  dangled  her  watch  and  trink- 
ets before  its  eyes,  and  cried — Da,  da  ! 

I  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the  diminutive 
intruder,  of  whose  existence  I  had  not  till  that 
moment  been  aware.  It  was  necessary  that  I 
should  say  some  civil  things  on  the  beauty  and  en- 
gaging appearance  of  my  little  brother,  but  when 
its  mother,  taking  advantage  of  my  complai- 
sance, proceeded  to  propose  my  taking  it  in  my 
arms  and  kissing  it,  I  gave  a  positive  veto  to  the 
proposition,  and  assured  her  that,  from  a  certain 
nervous  awkwardness,  to  which  I  was  subject  in 
such  circumstances,  I  had  already  dropped  three 
children,  one  of  which  had  broken  its  leg,  and 
another  fractured  its  skull,  by  falling  on  a  mar- 
ble floor.  This  declaration  had  the  desired  effect 
of  relieving  me  from  further  importunities,  at 
the  trifling  expense  of  becoming  an  object  of  de- 
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testation  to  all  the  females  of  the  party.  Nevor 
was  a  penalty  more  readily  paid. 

In  consequence  of  my  refusal,  the  bantling 
was  transferred  to  the  arms  of  its  father,  by 
whom  it  was  joyfully  received.  There  is  always, 
I  think,  something  melancholy  in  the  contrast 
exhibited  by  the  conjunction  of  infancy  and  old 
age — the  decrepitude  of  exhausted  powers,  and 
the  helplessness  of  those  not  yet  developed.  But 
besides  this,  there  was  something  at  once  sad  and 
disgusting  in  the  spectacle  before  me.  The  tears 
of  dotage  and  fondness  flowed  down  the  cheeks 
of  my  father,  as  he  kissed  the  slobbering  babe, 
and  dandled  it  in  his  withered  arms.  Had  his 
elder  children  experienced  from  him  but  one 
tithe  of  the  fondness  he  lavished  on  this  super- 
erogatory offspring  of  his  declining  years,  by 
what  strong  and  undisseverable  ties  would  he 
not  have  bound  our  hearts  ! 

When  the  ladies  retired,  and  I  was  left  alone 
with  my  father  in  the  dining-room,  he  was  evi- 
dently uneasy,  and  embarrassed.  I  pitied  his 
condition  too  much,  to  allude  in  conversation 
to  any  of  those  topics,  which  were  likely  to  ex- 
cite emotion,  and  soon  afforded  him  relief,  by 
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repairing  to  the  drawing-room.  There  I  with- 
drew myself  as  much  as  possible  from  con- 
versation, and  spent  the  evening  with  a  book. 
In  the  morning,  I  bade  farewell  to  Thornhill, 
without  any  regret  implied  or  expressed  on  the 
part  of  its  inmates. 
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But  now  I  am  rettu'n'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant ;  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  yovmg  Hero  is, 
Saying  I  liked  her,  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 


My  destination  was  Bath.  I  was  a  homeless 
traveller — a  leaf  parted  from  its  parent  tree, 
which  is  wafted  where  the  wind  listeth.  My 
sister  Lucy  was  at  Bath,  and  that  determined 
my  choice.  A  day  and  a  night  brought  me  to 
the  conclusion  of  my  journey,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  proceeding  to  Lady  Willoughby*s.  Sir  John 
had  died  since  my  departure  for  the  army,  and 
she  was  now  a  widow.  On  inquiring  for  her 
residence,  I  was  directed  to  a  handsome  house 
in  the  Circus ;  and  on  my  arrival  learned  from 
the  servant  that  the  ladies  were  at  home.     My 
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name  was  announced.  Lucy  and  Laura  were 
seated  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  entered. 

Never  did  fawn  spring  more  lightly  from  its 
lair  in  the  mountains,  when  its  ear  is  suddenly 
startled  by  the  distant  baying  of  the  hounds, 
than  did  Lucy  to  embrace  me.  In  a  moment  she 
was  in  my  arms,  and  I  felt  the  throbbing  of 
her  young  heart  as  I  pressed  her  to  my  bosom. 
For  a  few  seconds  she  was  breathless  and  over- 
come ;  then  bending  back  her  head,  she  gazed 
upon  my  face,  as  if  anxious  to  read  there  an  an- 
swer to  questions,  which  she  could  not  speak. 

Never  had  I  gazed  on  a  picture  of  simple  and 
expressive  beauty,  like  that  which  then  rivet- 
ted  my  eyes.  From  the  position  of  her  head, 
the  ringlets  of  her  dark  brown  hair,  fell  back- 
wards, and  left  her  forehead  bare.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on 
mine  with  looks  of  joy  and  love,  were  brighter 
than,  till  then,  I  had  deemed  it  possible  for  hu- 
man eyes  to  be. 

Lucy,  though  by  no  means  a  delicate  flower, 
had  been  overpowered  by  the  unexpectedness  of 
the  meeting ;  but  she  soon  recovered,  and  never 
was  there  a  happier  maiden,  as  she  sat  with  my 
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large  and  tawny  hand  clasped  in  both  of  hers, 
listening  with  eager  interest  to  narratives  of  broil, 
battle,  and  escape. 

But  Lucy,  dear  as  she  was,  did  not  wholly  en- 
gross my  attention.  Laura  Willoughby  was  there. 
She  received  and  welcomed  me  as  an  old  friend, 
— as  one  who  had  been  her  playmate  in  infancy, 
and  of  whom  she  still  cherished  a  pleasing,  though 
distant  remembrance.  As  for  me,  it  was  natural 
that  I  should  gaze  on  her  with  more  than  com- 
mon interest  and  curiosity.  I  had  left  Laura 
Willoughby  a  child,  and  she  had  now  grown  up 
into  a  woman.  She  had  been  the  Lady  of  my 
childish  love;  love  in  which  my  boyhood  had  felt, 
the  first  foretaste  of  passion ;  perhaps  too  airy 
to  be  permanent,  yet  too  pleasing  to  have  faded 
from  my  memory. 

Her  figure,  as  I  now  beheld  her,  was  a  little 
inclining  to  en  hon  point,  but  well  and  symmetri- 
cally formed.  I  do  not  know,  that,  considered 
in  its  individual  features,  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  sweetness  of  expression,  her  face  would 
have  been  reckoned  beautiful.  Perhaps  not,  for 
the  charm  that  hung  around  her,  proceeded  less 
from  any  distinct  and  peculiar  perfection,  of  form 
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or  feature,  than  from  a  general  harmonious  com- 
bination of  them  all.  When  quiescent,  her  coun- 
tenance generally  bore  something  of  that  calm 
tranquillity  of  expression,  that  still,  and  al- 
most death-like  beauty,  which  is  shed  around 
the  finer  creations  of  Chantrey  or  Joseph,  and 
mingles  with  the  admiration  of  the  spectator, 
somewhat  of  awe.  But  it  was  in  speaking  that 
she  appeared  most  captivating;  for  then  the  elo- 
quent blood  mounted  into  her  cheek,  and  the 
words  breathed  by  one  of  the  most  musical  of 
human  voices,  were  rendered  even  more  charm- 
ing, by  the  sparkling  comment  of  her  eye. 

In  Lucy,  too,  a  striking  change  was  visible. 
From  a  fat  and  chubby  child,  she  had  sprung 
up  into  a  tall  and  elegant  girl.  The  flush  of 
health  was  on  her  cheek,  life  in  the  sparkle  of 
her  eyes,  and  her  dark-brown  hair,  yet  inno- 
cent o£papillotes  and  curling-irons,  hung  down 
in  beautiful  ringlets,  nearly  to  her  shoulders. 
The  changes  of  time  had  been  favourable  to 
her  beauty,  and  entirely  removed  a  certain  cock 
of  the  nose,  which  approached  somewhat  too 
closely  to  the  character  of  snub,  not  occasion- 
ally to  incur  the  application  of  that  odious  ex- 
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pletive.  Altogether,  there  was  something  riant 
in  the  character  of  her  countenance,  and  one 
might  read  in  its  expression,  the  lightness  of 
the  heart  within.  It  was  indeed  a  countenance 
which  not  even  the  nose  of  Slawkenhergius 
could  have  rendered  other  than  delightful. 

Lady  Willoughby  received  me  with  kindness 
almost  maternal ;  and  to  enjoy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  society  of  Lucy,  I  determined  on  ma- 
king Bath  my  head-quarters  during  the  period 
of  my  leave.  The  season  then  passing  had 
been  to  Lucy  the  memorable  one  in  which  her 
career  of  gaiety  had  commenced,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  common  phrase,  she  had  been  brought 
out  I  had  never  yet  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
mingling  much  in  the  gay  world,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  now  afforded  me,  of 
doing  BO,  and  of  acting,  in  some  respects,  as  a 
guardian  and  protector  to  my  sister,  on  her  first 
entrance  into  life.  To  me,  as  to  her,  the  gay 
assemblies,  in  which  I  then  for  the  first  time 
formed  an  unit,  were  arrayed  in  all  the  charms 
of  novelty.  There  is  a  freshness  of  spirit  which 
one  brings  to  the  first  enjoyment  of  such  things 
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which  lingers  but  for  a  brief  space,  and  then 
departs  to  return  no  more. 


'Tis  odour  fled 
As  soon  as  shed  ; 
*Tis  morning's  winged  dream  ; 
•Tis  a  light  that  ne'er  shall  shine  again 
On  Life's  dull  stream. 


I  enjoyed  Bath  then,  but  I  have  never  had 
the  spirit  to  try  it  again.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  insipid.  The  dull  monotony  of  the  pump- 
room  promenades, — the  eternal  routine  of  balls 
and  parties,  different,  yet  the  same, — varying 
in  trifling  accessaries,  unvarying  in  essentials. 
Who  would  travel  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  eter- 
nally in  the  same  track?  And  yet  Bath  re- 
mains the  same, — it  is  /who  am  changed.  The 
mountain  still  towers,  but  Mahomet  has  pass- 
ed away. 

The  circumstances  which  I  learned  from 
Lucy,  connected  with  Jane's  marriage,  were 
such  as  to  excite  strong  fears  for  her  happi- 
ness. Hewson,  (I  had  heard  of  the  man  be- 
fore,) was  a  wealthy  profligate,  who  having  run 
a  career  of  more  than  youthful  dissipation,  had, 
with  a  heart  rendered  callous,  and  a  head  sil- 
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vered  by  debauchery,  determined  on  marrying, 
Jane,  sensitive,  delicate^  and  retiring,  was  not, 
it  may  appear,  a  person  likely  to  captivate  such 
a  man;  and  yet  it  was  so.     He  admired  her 
perhaps,  for  the  contrast  she  afforded  to  the 
coarser  class  of  females,  with  whom  alone  in 
the  career  to  which  his  early  years  had  been 
devoted,  his  taste  had  led  him  exclusively  to  as- 
sociate.    His  character  was  known,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  persons  whom  prudent  mothers 
took  care  to  exclude  from  the  society  of  their 
daughters.     But  he  was  master  of  a  fine  estate, 
and  others  were  not  wanting,  who  endeavoured 
to  draw  him  into  wedlock,  in  that  most  vision- 
ary of  all  expectations,  that  the  attractions  of 
a  wife  would  convert  the  worn-out  roue  into  a 
fond  and  respectable  husband. 

Vain  hope  !  The  Leopard  may  change  his 
spots,  and  the  Ethiop  his  skin,  but  the  leprosy 
of  such  a  man  reaches  to  the  core, — it  pervades 
his  system, — his  very  vitals  are  contaminated, 
— his  veins  circulate  venom, — Vice  has  set  her 
signet  on  his  heart,  and  the  impression  is  inef- 
faceable. 

Hewson,  too,  was  a  man  of  sporting  celebri- 
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ty,  and  possessed  precisely  so  much  honour  and 
morality  as  is  considered  necessary  in  the  circle 
of  Newmarket.  He  was,  indeed,  an  experien- 
ced economist  in  morals,  and  his  supply  of  mar- 
ketable virtue  was  always  precisely  proportion- 
ed to  the  "  effectual  demand."  The  value  of 
the  commodity  was  never  depreciated  by  any 
excess  of  production.  Not  good  enough  to  ex- 
cite one  scintilla  of  esteem,  and  scarcely  bad 
enough  to  be  expelled  from  respectable  society, 
— not  so  openly  fraudulent  in  his  dealings  as  to 
be  considered  a  Blacklegs,  and  yet  enough  so 
to  be  distinguished  as  a  "  sharp  fellow,"  and 
"  an  old  one," — such  was  Hewson. 

Was  it  possible  for  Jane  to  love  such  a  per- 
son,— to  marry  him  ?  To  love  him, — no.  To 
marry  him, — unfortunately,  yes,  Mrs  Thorn- 
ton was  too  anxious  to  rid  her  establishment  of 
a  person,  whose  presence,  retiring  and  unas- 
suming as  she  was,  could  not  but  frequently  be 
felt  as  a  check  and  a  control,  not  to  back  with 
all  her  influence  the  proposal  of  Hewson.  My 
father,  I  do  him  but  justice  in  believing,  would 
never,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  have 
consented  to  such  a  sacrifice  of  his  daughter. 
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Then,  alas !  he  could  scarcely  be  considered,  as  a 
moral  and  responsible  agent,  and  at  once  go- 
verned and  deluded  by  his  wife,  joined  his  influ- 
ence to  her's  in  promoting  his  daughter's  misery. 

Deep  must  have  been  the  cruelty  and  persecu- 
tion by  which  poor  Jane  was  driven  to  seek  for  re- 
fuge even  in  so  hateful  an  union.  Yet  Hewson's 
manners  had  nothing  in  them,  of  the  grossness 
of  the  debauchee.  No  one  knew  better  than  he, 
how  to  cast  a  veil  over  his  depravity,  and  cover 
a  rotten  heart,  with  a  fair  exterior.  That  Jane 
knew  his  character,  I  do  not  believe ;  for  how 
could  a  creature  so  innocent  and  inexperienced, 
conceive  the  existence  of  a  being  like  Hewson  ? 
It  was  impossible.  Beset  by  importunity, — 
urged  by  parental  authority, — suffering  under 
daily  cruelty  and  mortification, — without  en- 
joyment in  the  home,  which  till  then  had  been 
so  dear  to  her,  and  in  which  present  misery 
must  have  been  rendered  more  bitter,  by  the 
remembrance  of  former  happiness ,  with  no 
friend  to  comfort  or  advise,  is  it  wonderful — is 
it  unnatural — that  she  should  sink  under  such 
difficulties,  and  become  the  wife  of  Hewson  ? 

It  is  at  least  true^ — she  did  so. 

VOL.   II.  U 
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I  entered  into  all  the  gaieties  of  Batb,  and  it 
was  delightful  to  me  to  observe  the  effect  of 
such  scenes,  on  a  spirit  formed  so  naturally  for 
their  enjoyment,  as  that  of  Lucy.  Scarcely,  as 
her  light  form  passed  down  the  dance,  did  she 
seem  to  touch  the  ground,  but  like  a  winged 
creature,  skimmed  along  its  surface,  with  her 
small  feet  twinkling  to  the  sound  of  music. 

My  eyes  were  not  wholly  occupied  with  this 
fair  vision — often  were  they  turned  to  another, 
as  fair  and  not  less  delightful, — Laura  Wil- 
loughby.  How,  with  looks  rivetted  on  her  coun- 
tenance, did  I  not  drink  in  the  tones  of  her  sil- 
ver voice,  as  they  fell  like  snow-flakes,  soft, 
pure,  and  melting  on  my  heart !  It  was,  indeed, 
impossible  for  any  one,  to  know  Laura  Wil- 
loughby,  as  I  did,  and  not  to  love  her.  To  the 
world  her  manner  probably  appeared  cold  and 
distant,  but  beneath  that  vestal  stillness  of  ex- 
pression, I  knew  there  dwelt  a  spirit  of  fervent 
feeling, — of  deep  though  quiet  energy.  Yet 
how  different  both  in  character  and  degree  was 
the  tranquil  affection  she  inspired,  from  that 
resistless  tornado  of  passion  by  which  I  was  soon 
destined  to  be  overwhelmed  ! 
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The  circumstances  of  my  escape  had  blazed 
abroad,  and  I  found  myself  in  Bath  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  interest.  My  ear  caught  whis- 
pers in  the  Pump-room  as  I  passed,  opera- 
glasses  were  levelled  at  me  in  the  theatre,  and 
bright  eyes  beamed  on  me  in  the  ball-room.  It 
was  the  period  when  military  enthusiasm  was 
at  its  height,  when  victory  had  not  yet  satiated 
the  strong  appetite  for  glory  which  existed  in 
the  public  mind.  Then,  every  soldier  who  had 
fought  in  Spain  was  considered  a  hero,  and  a 
subaltern  with  a  wooden  leg  attracted  as  much 
interest  and  attention,  as  Wellington  himself, 
the  hero  of  an  hundred  fights,  in  these  days  of 
more  tempered  enthusiasm  and  calmer  feelingi 
To  the  vanity  of  a  young  man,  this  could  not  be 
but  gratifying ;  and  I  felt  with  the  Roman  sa- 
tyrist, 

Pulchrum  est  diglto  monstrari,  et  dicier  hlc  est. 

Till  then  I  was  not  conscious  of  anything 
peculiarly  heroic  in  my  own  character ;  but  in 
this  matter  I  was  not  peculiarly  bigotted  to 
my  own  opinion,  and  soon  brought  myself  to 
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partake  sincerely  enough,  in  the  general  senti- 
ment respecting  my  hitherto  latent  merits  and 
achievements.  In  truth,  I  believe,  our  real  va- 
lue is  generally  that  which  the  world  puts  on  us. 
L^t  a  man,  however  gratuitously,  be  irrevoca- 
bly set  down  in  public  opinion  as  a  scoundrel, 
and  he  is  pretty  sure  to  become  one — let  the 
courage  of  a  martyr  be  lauded  in  another,  and 
he  will  die  bravely  at  the  stake.  Men's  powers 
and  passions,  alike  depend  on  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances for  their  developement,  nor  is  it 
impossible,  had  these  been  changed,  that  Sir 
William  Curtis  might  have  ruled  the  senate, 
while  Canning  stammered  at  a  city  feast.  So 
true  it  is 


Men's  juclgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike. 


Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Bath  is  perhaps 
the  best  for  meeting  odd  figures,  and  as  one  cal_ 
culates  on  being  brought  in  contact  with  queer 
people,  they  are  generally  seen  with  little  inte- 
rest, and  no  surprise.  But  there  was  a  party  at 
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one  ef  the  subscription  balls,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  seemed  peculiarly  directed. 
It  consisted  of  a  mother  and  five  daughters.  In 
tho  morning,  we  had  seen  them  at  the  Pump- 
room  ;  but  their  veils,  and  the  fashionable  shape 
of  bonnet  then  prevalent,  were  so  successful  in 
concealing  their  countenances,  that  nothing  had 
been  recognised  but  their  costume.  That,  in- 
deed, was  sufficiently  bizarre,  and,  joined  to  the 
general  oddity  of  deportment  which  distinguish- 
ed the  party,  had  excited  peculiar  observation. 
Their  appearance  at  the  ball  was  no  less  re- 
markable. The  mother  wore  a  gown  of  light 
purple,  with  a  necklace  of  huge  amethysts,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  turban  of  the  brightest 
yellow.  The  five  young  ladies  (young  by  cour- 
tesy,) were  gorgeously  furnished  forth,  in  dresses 
of  Pompadour  satin.  The  air  and  language  of 
the  party  were  singularly  novel  and  outre.  They 
partook  in  nothing  of  the  manner  and  appear- 
ance of  those  around  them.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain rawness  of  bone,  an  indescribable  air  of 
sauvagerie,  which  marked  them,  as  distinctly  as 
Celt  can  be  distinguished  from  Goth,  even  by 
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the  eyes  of  Mr  Pinkcrton,  to  belong  to  a  diffe- 
rent variety  of  the  species  from  those  among 
whom  they  mingled.  One  of  them  looked  likea 
man  in  petticoats,  and  strode  through  the  room 
with  the  air  of  a  grenadier.  Another  might  al- 
most have  passed  muster,  had  her  dress  been 
long  enough  to  have  concealed  feet  about  the 
length  of  a  folio,  and  the  breadth  of  an  octavo 
volume.  Two  were  disfigured  by  red  elbows, 
and  high  cheek-bones,  and  the  fifth  was  easily 
recognisable  by  a  wreath  of  white  roses  inter- 
twined with  locks,  whose  brightness  of  hue,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  grossest  flattery,  to  reduce 
to  aubm-n. 

The  faces  of  this  singular-looking  party,  being 
displayed  for  conquest,  I  recognised  them  at  the 
first  glance  to  be  those  of  my  aunt  and  cousins, 
with  whom  I  had  parted  at  Balmalloch.  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  at  thus  encountering  my 
relations,  in  a  situation  and  circumstances  so  un- 
looked  for.  My  first  object  was  to  avoid  recog- 
nition, but  it  was  impossible.  It  was  too  plain 
by  the  direction  of  their  glances,  that  I  was  al- 
ready recognised,  and  that  the  impending  cala- 
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mjty  atlmittcd  of  uo  escape.  I  lust  no  time, 
therefore,  in  preparing  Lucy  for  the  interview, 
by  informing  her  of  the  name  and  quality  of  the 
strangers,  to  whom,  I  was  aware,  it  would  soon 
become  necessary  that  I  should  introduce  her. 
The  drama,  indeed,  was  obviously  verging  rapid- 
ly towards  the  catastrophe,  for  when  I  rose  to 
dance  with  Miss  Willoughby,  I  had  the  morti- 
fication to  perceive  that  Miss  Thomasina  SpreuU 
was  led  to  the  same  set  by  Mr  Archibald  Short- 
ridge,  junior,  son,  as  my  readers  may  perhaps 
remember,  to  the  worthy  ci-devant  chief  magis- 
trate, of  the  Commercial  Metropolis  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Shortridge  was  dressed  as  superbly  as 
rings,  brooches,  gold  chains,  and  the  skill  of  a 
Wapping  or  a  Glasgow  tailor,  [certainly  one  or 
other,]  could  make  him.  His  golden  locks  wei-e 
spread  out  in  the  utmost  amplitude  of  friz,  of 
which  the  art  of  the  peruquier  could  render 
them  susceptible,  and  every  eye-glass  in  the 
room  was  put  in  requisition,  as  with  that  sort  of 
walk,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  heel  and 
toe,  he  led  his  fair  partner  to  her  station. 

The  astonishment  of  the  company,  however, 
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did  not  reach  its  perihelion,  till  they  began  to 
dance.  With  agility,  in  Bath'at  least,  quite  un- 
precedented, increased  perhaps,  on  the  present 
occasion,  by  the  desire  of  display,  this  gifted 
couple  commenced,  by  springing  at  least  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  whirling 
themselves  in  the  air,  with  a  command  of  muscle 
altogether  wonderful  ;  while  their  return  to 
earth  from  these  aerial  saltations,  was  signalised 
by  gestures  and  curvatures  of  the  body,  scarcely 
less  worthy  of  admiration. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers,  whom  the  fa- 
cilities of  steam-travelling  have  not  yet  tempt- 
ed, to  pay  a  visit  to  the  portion  of  our  island, 
north  of  the  Tweed,  I  may  here  mention,  that 
the  steps  danced  by  my  fair  cousin  and  her  part- 
ner, were  those  of  the  Highland  Fling,  a  dance 
which,  although  deservedly  popular  among  "  Ca- 
ledonia's Mountaineers,"  is  probably  still  des- 
tined to  remain  a  rare  exotic  in  the  South. 

I  would  have  given — I  know  not  what,  but 
certainly  a  great  deal,  to  have  avoided  the  public 
recognition  of  acquaintances,  whose  appearance 
aiid  deportment,  were  evidently  objects  of  ridi- 
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cule,  to  the  whole  assembly.  But,  dis  aliter  vi- 
sum^  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  In  passing  down 
the  country-dance,  it  became  necessary,  by  the 
figure,  that  I  should  turn  Miss  Thomasina 
Spreull.  Mutual  salutations  of  course  passed 
between  the  fair  danseuse  and  myself. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  she,  capering  loftily  as  she 
spoke,  ".is  this  you  !  Mamma  will  be  so  glad  to 
see  you.  Slie's  been  bobbing  to  you  for  the  last 
half  hour,  but  you  would  never  look  our  way." 

I  answered,  civilly  and  briefly  as  possible,  by 
inquiring  for  her  health  and  that  of  her  family, 
and  darted  off,  happy  that  the  mazes  of  the 
dance  put  a  stop  to  a  colloquy,  of  which  there 
were  too  many  listeners  to  be  agreeable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  set,  any  further  at- 
tempt at  evasion  being  useless,  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  advance 
with  a  good  grace  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  re- 
lations. On  doing  so,  I  was  saluted  by  a  clat- 
ter of  tongues  from  the  whole  family  at  once. 
Their  sojourn  in  the  South  had  softened  down 
none  of  their  national  peculiarities,  either  of  ac- 
cent or  expression,  and  my  welcome  was  pro- 
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iioimced  iu  the  broadest  Doric  of  their  native 
land.  Tlic  first  burst  of  recognition,  having  sub- 
sided, our  dialogue  became  gradually  more  in- 
telligible. 

"  Waes  me,  but  ye're  poor  in  the  flesh,  by 
when  ye  was  at  Balmalloch,"  said  the  mother, 
eying  me  as  a  butcher  eyes  a  calf,  that  he  has 
some  intention  of  purchasing ;  "  but  nae  doot, 
that's  wi'  campaigning." 

"  Hoot,  mother,"  interrupted  one  of  her 
daughters,  "  it's  a'  the  fashion  now  to  be  slim 
and  genteel,  and  in  my  opinion  Mr  Thornton's 
no  a  pin  the  waur  o'  the  change.  But,  to  be 
sure,  he's  sair  freckled." 

'*  Whare  are  ye  biding  ?"  resumed  the  mo- 
ther ;  "  and  wha's  that  auncient  dooager  o'  a 
lady,  that's  matroneezin'  the  twa  young  anes  ? 
Yin  o'  them's  yere  sister,  I  ettle,  and  twa  bet- 
ter faurt  lasses  I  never  set  my  een  on,  mair  espe- 
cially the  douce-lookin'  sonsy  yin  ye've  just 
been  dancing  wi'.  The  ither,  too,  is  very  bonny, 
but  she's  young,  and  no  just  filled  oot  yet  sae 
weel  as  she  will  be ;  but,  bless  me,  sic  a  hiuch- 
in'  and  kccklin'  as  she's  keepin'  up  wi'  her  nee- 
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hour,  that  seems  o*  a  mair  douce  and  composed 
character." 

I  informed  my  new  friends  of  the  name  and 
character  of  the  different  persons  composing 
our  party,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  impa- 
tience expressed  by  them  all  to  be  introduced 
to  their  cousin.     Wishing  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid  attracting  public  attention,  I  proposed 
they  should  remain  in  their  places,  and  that  I 
should  bring  Lucy,  to  undergo  the  ceremony 
of  introduction.    .This  proposal,  however,  was 
rejected.   They  insisted  on  making  the  first  ad- 
vances, and  simultaneously  rose  to  traverse  in 
a  body,  the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  which 
intervened  between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
search.     This  motion  en  masse,  was  effected 
amid  the  tittering  and  stare  of  the  company,  to 
my  infinite  discomfiture,  and  was  not  perhaps 
rendered  less  ludicrous,  by  the  dismay  expressed 
on  the  countenances  of  Lady  Willoughby  and 
her  party,  on  observing,  that  this  irruption  of 
the  Philistines  was  directed  towards  them.     I 
endeavoured  to  regulate  the  introduction,  with 
as  much  regard  to  decorum  and  propriety  as 
possible. 
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«  Mrs  Sprcull,  Lady  Willougbby—Lady  Wil- 
Joughby,  my  relation  Mrs  SpreuU.  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,  my  cousins,"  pointing  to  the  disorderly 
host  coming  forward  like  a  party  of  Highland 
caterans  ;  "  Lucy,  my  dear,  let  me  present  you 
to  your  aunt  and  cousins." 

No  sooner  were  these  last  words  uttered,  than 
poor  Lucy  felt  a  pair  of  long  bony  arms  clasped 
about  her  neck,  and  a  huge  bearded  mouth  in 
the  act  of  kissing  her  cheek,  which  had  flushed 
to  the  deepest  crimson.  The  Scot  did  not  stand 
more  afflicted  and  aghast  when 

"  The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  passed — " 

than  did  poor  Lucy,  as  the  fated  and  apparently 
interminable  line  of  her  aunt  and  cousins,  suc- 
cessively came  forward,  at  once  claiming  and 
enforcing  the  privilege,  of  an  affectionate  em- 
brace. Then  rose  many  voices  of  loud  and  dis- 
cordant gratulation,  more  than  half  unintelli- 
gible, as  she  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
her  blood  relations,  all  bent  on  demonstrations 
of  most  unwelcome  kindness.  One  patted  her 
neck,  and  assured  her  she  was  the  gleggest  and 
bonniest  young  thing  she  had  ever  seen.     An- 
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other  sadly  deranged  the  economy  of  her  hair, 
by  pushing  back  the  ringlets  from  her  forehead, 
as  she  declared  her  inheritance  of  the  bree  of 
the  Spreulls.  Another  admired  prodigiously,  a 
string  of  pearls  which  encircled  her  neck,  from 
which  hung  a  small  diamond  locket  containing 
her  mother's  hair,  and  after  a  minute  inspec- 
tion, pronounced  them  beautiful  and  genuine. 

I  saw  all  this  was  perfect  martyrdom  to  poor 
Lucy,  and  did  everything  in  my  power  to  create 
a  diversion  in  her  favour.  Lady  Willoughby 
assisted  me  with  her  usual  good  nature, — spoke 
to  Mrs  Spreull, — requested  her  and  her  daugh- 
ters to  be  seated,  and  at  length,  with  much  dif- 
ficulty and  exertion,  succeeded  in  reducing  the* 
mighty  chaos  into  something  like  order.  Poor 
Lucy*s  dress  had  suffered  considerably,  in  the 
closeness  of  the  engagement,  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed,  and  she  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity afforded  her,  of  an  honourable  retreat* 

For  myself,  I  was  still  exposed  to  molesta- 
tion. Mr  Archibald  Shortridge,  who  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  now  came 
forward,  and  insisted  on  making  himself  a  pro- 
minent object  in  the  group.     Accosting  me, 
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witli  what  he  no  doubt  considered  an  air  of  ele- 
gant familiarity,  with  one  hand  in  the  pocket 
of  his  yellow  breeches,  and  the  other  stretched 
forth  in  token  of  old  acquaintance,  he  com- 
menced his  friendly  greeting. 

*<  Damme,  Thornton,  how*s  a'  wi'  you? — 
devilish  glad  to  see  you, — tired  of  the  fighting 
trade,  ey  ?  that's  but  a  poor  business  to  embark 
in,  all  loss  and  no  profit.  Pm  thinkin,  it  would 
have  been  a  better  spec  to  have  turned  mer- 
chant, and  chirted  yoursell  into  a  snug  birth 
with  old  David." 

My  countenance  must  certainly  be  one  of  no 
expression,  for  the  look  I  endeavoured  to  throw 
into  it  must  otherwise,  I  think,  have  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  this  odious  gabble.  This  look, 
and  a  cold  bow  of  recognition  were  indeed  the 
only  answer  it  received ;  but  not  at  all  daunt- 
ed, Mr  Shortridge  proceeded — 

*'I  saw  the  old  gentleman  lately,  but  he's 
cursedly  changed  since  you  left  Glasgow,  quite 
failed ;  he  can  hardly  jog  his  trotters  along  the 
Trongate,  and  goes  to  the  coffee-room  in  a  chair. 
Bless  my  soul,  what  a  lot  o'  money  he  keeps  in 
the  bank  !  A  capital  old  boy  to  fly  a  kite  on. 
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I  suppose  you  sometimes  touch  liim  up  with  a 
fifty  ?  if  you  dont,  you're  a  fool  for  your  pains, 
and  were  I  in  your  shoes,  I'd  make  the  old 
codger  trundle  the  mouldy  blunt  out  of  his 
money  bags,  to  some  purpose,  I  warrant  you." 

This  was  carrying  the  joke  somewhat  too  far ; 
and  I  instantly  adopted  what  I  thought  effec- 
tual steps,  for  putting  a  stop  to  further  outrage 
from  this  impudent  babbler. 

"  Mr  Shortridge,"  I  replied,  "  I  do  not  ima- 
gine you  have  any  intention  of  insulting  me, 
and  am  ready  to  attribute  to  your  ignorance  of 
the  world,  the  extremely  improper  expressions 
you  have  thought  fit  to  use,  both  with  regard 
to  my  uncle  and  myself.  I  am  not  accustomed " 
to  hear  such  language,  and  request  that  it  may 
not  be  repeated." 

He  was  obviously  a  little  what  sailors  call 
taken  aback  by  this  address,  and  apologized  with 
a  look  of  somewhat  diminished  assurance ;  but 
his  vulgar  audacity  soon  returned,  and  I  was 
glad  to  escape  from  it  by  leading  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  again  to  the  dance. 

Since  I  saw  him  last,  he  had  become  doubly 
detestable.     He  had  been  led  by  business,  to  a 
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temporary  residence  in  London,  and  thus,  in 
addition  to  the  indigenous  vulgarity  which  still 
clung  to  him,  he  had  acquired  much  of  that  vile 
Cockney  slang  and  underbred  assumption,  which 
mark  the  beaux  of  Broad  Street  and  Pudding 
Lane. 

I  was  apologizing  to  my  partner,  for  the  an- 
noyance to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  from 
my  Vandal  relations,  when  my  indignation  was 
suddenly  roused  to  its  utmost  pitch,  by  ob- 
serving this  Glasgow  Yahoo  lead  my  sister 
Lucy,  as  his  partner  to  the  dance.  The  possibi- 
lity of  such  an  occurrence,  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment been  present  to  my  thoughts,  or  I  should 
have  taken  effectual  means  to  prevent  so  un- 
pleasant a  consummation.  Poor  Lucy,  I  after- 
wards found,  had  at  first  declined  dancing ;  but 
urged  by  the  united  clamour  of  her  Scotch  cou- 
sins, who  declared  it  "  both  a  sin  and  a  shame 
sae  young  and  bonny  a  creature  should  sit  still 
wi*  the  auld  folk,  instead  o'  kicking  her  heels 
about  wi'  the  young  anes,"  she  had,  with  the 
infirmity  of  purpose  natural  to  her  age,  suffered 
herself  to  be  persuaded,  to  adopt  what  appeared 
the  smaller  evil,  and  danced  with  Mr  Short- 
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lidge,  in  order  to  avoid  the  continuance  of  so- 
licitations, at  once  urgent  and  disagreeable. 

With  what  an  air  of  self-complacent  triumph 
the  booby  led  her  to  the  dance,  and  made  it 
evident,  by  the  alternation  of  his  glances,  that 
his  admiration  was  nearly  equally  divided,  be- 
tween his  fair  partner  and  his  yellow  breeches  ! 
Then,  to  see  the  "sdllain,  as  he  stood  opposite 
to  her,  deliberately  produce  from  his  breeches- 
pocket,  a  huge  silver  snuff-box,  and  having  tap- 
ped the  lid  with  his  knuckles,  proceed  to  offer 
her  a  pinch  !  One  kick,  one  single  solitary  kick, 
inflicted  on  the  monster,  in  the  act  of  perpetra- 
ting such  unheard-of  enormities,  would  have 
been  as  balm  to  my  spirit,  and  have  lightened 
the  burden  under  which  it  groaned.  But,  alas  ! 
even  this  trifling  consolation  was  denied  me, 
and  I  was  compelled  passively  to  behold  the  in- 
human barbarian  lead  my  sister  down  the  dance, 
jumping  like  a  kangaroo,  and  followed  by  the 
ridicule  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Mortified  as  Lucy  was,  her  gravity  could  not 
stand  the  exhibition  of  her  partner,  and  she 
found  it  impossible  to. refrain  from  laughing, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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But  even  this,  the  stupid  savage  seemed  to  con- 
sider as  a  compliment  to  his  skill,  and  capered 
if  possible  even  higher  than  before.  On  the 
whole,  I  found  that  "  digito  monstrari^^  was  not 
always  so  pleasant  a  thing,  as  I  had  imagined  ; 
and  I  retired  to  rest  that  night,  in  no  very  ami- 
able state  of  mind  and  feeling,  firmly  resolved 
to  quit  Bath  forthwith,  in  order  to  escape  any 
further  mortification  from  the  presence  of  these, 
pestilent  relations. 


CHAPTEll  XIII. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


Knights  and  dames  I  sing 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.     'Tis  a  flight 
Which  seems  at  first,  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 
Plumed  by  LonginiiSj  or  the  Stagyrite  : 
The  difficulty  lies  in  colouring 
(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight,) 
With  Natm-e,  manners  which  are  artificial. 
And  rendering  general  that  which  is  especial. 

BX^RON. 


With  the  morning,  better  thoughts  came. 
These  good  people  were  simple  and  warm-heart- 
ed, and  I  was  not  ungrateful  enough  in  my 
calmer  moments,  to  forget  the  kindness  of  their 
welcome  at  Balmalloch.  That  estate  had  been 
purchased  by  my  uncle,  and  the  ladies  were 
now  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  fortune 
in  money,  with  the  world  all  before  them  where 
to  choose.  A  sudden  desire  of  mingling  in 
fashionable  society,  and  becoming  denizens  of 
the  heau  monde,  had  been  endemic  in  the  family. 
They  set  up  a  gay  equipage,  and  bidding  "  fare- 
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well  to  beggarly  Scotland,"  now  blazed  forth  in 
native  and  reflected  radiance,  in  a  handsome  te- 
nement in  Bath. 

Their  domestic  circle  had  been  increased  by 
the  marriage  of  one  of  the  elder  Miss  Spreulls, 
and  had  the  speedy  prospect  of  being  still  more 
so,  by  its  fruits ;  for  Mrs  M'Craw,'wife  of  Major 
Gulliver  M'Craw  of  Cockapistle,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  was  evidently  in  the  way  that  wo- 
men wish  to  be,  who  love  their  lords.  The  Ma- 
jor was  a  tall  gaunt  man,  with  enormous  black 
whiskers,  and  a  face  the  colour  of  Lundy  Foot's 
Irish  snuff,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Royal  African  Corps,  and  survived  a  resi- 
dence of  nearly  twenty  years  in  Sierra  Leone. 
By  the  death  of  a  brother,  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  small  paternal  inheritance,  to  which  his 
lady  was  now  about  to  furnish  him  with  an 
heir.  The  Major  was  solemn  and  taciturn,  not 
addicted  to  light  conversation,  but  partial  to 
Sangoree  and  tobacco-smoking.  It  was  made 
no  secret  in  the  family  that  Miss  Thomasina 
Spreull  was  soon  about  to  follow  the  example 
of  her  sister,  and,  at  the  suit  of  Mr  Archi- 
Irald  Shortridge,  become  a  votary  of  Hymen, 
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I  received  from  tlie  Spreulls  much  interest- 
ing information  with  regard  to  my  uncle.     He 
was  fast  declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  and 
had  not  escaped  the  infirmities  of  increasing 
age.     The  account  of  Mr  Shortridge,  which 
from  its  manner  had  excited  my  indignation, 
was  true  as  to  matter.     My  old  and  warm- 
hearted friend, — for  friend,  in  the  widest  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  I  knew  him  to  he, — was  he- 
ginning  to  pay  the  penalty  of  life  extended  be- 
yond its  usual  limits.  I  learned  that  Girzy,  too, 
(for  my  inquiries  extended  to  that  faithful  do- 
mestic,) began  likewise  to  show  traces  of  inci- 
pient senility,  yet  was  active  and  bustling  as 
ever ;  and  though  my  uncle,  as  formerly,  vehe- 
mently insisted  on  being  king  in  his  own  esta- 
blishment, the  subdolous  Girzy,  by  prudently 
resigning  all  external  symbols  of  domes  tic  power, 
still  managed  to  secure  its  substantial  enjoy- 
ment. Mr  Spreull  having  become  the  purchaser 
of  Balmalloch,  was  now  proprietor  of  his  ances- 
torial  estate ;  and  I  believe  neither  Major  nor 
Mrs  M'Craw  were  without  hopes,  that  the  ex- 
pected produce  of  their  union,  might  one  day 
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add  tlie  succession  of  Balmallocli,  to  that  of 
Cockapistle. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  received  occasional 
letters  from  my  uncle.  These  were  generally 
charged  with  friendly  monition  and  advice,  not 
always,  indeed,  very  applicable  to  my  situation 
and  circumstances,  but  evidently  dictated  by 
strong  regard,  and  anxiety  for  my  welfare  and 
prosperity.  His  was  a  heart  of  hard  materials, 
and  difficult  to  move  to  kindness ;  but  the  im- 
pression once  made,  it  was  indelible.  "  There 
are  some  hearts,"  says  Crabbe,  that  great  mas- 
ter of  human  character. 


"  Which  are  like  wax :  apply  them  to  the  fire, 
Melting,  they  take  the  impression  you  desire, 
Easy  to  mould  and  fashion  as  you  please, 
And  again  moulded,  with  an  equal  ease ; 
Like  smelted  iron,  some  the  forms  retain. 
But  once  impress'd,  will  never  melt  again." 


Thus  my  boyish  freedom,  and  entire  absence 
of  artifice,  and  perhaps  the  discovery  that  I 
really  loved  him,  and  found  pleasure  in  his 
society,  had  established  me  at  an  elevation  in 
his  good  graces,  from  which  I  think  scarcely 
Uny  after  misconduct  on  my  part  could  have 
occasioned  my  fall. 
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On  the  day  following  the  ball,  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  SpreuU,  escorted  by  Major  M*Craw  and 
Mr  Archibald  Shortridge,  came  to  call  at  Lady 
Willoughby's.  I  was  there  when  they  arrived. 
They  entered  the  drawing-room  in  long  array, 
the  cortege  being  headed  by  the  Major,  who  ap- 
peared flanked  by  Mrs  Spreull  and  his  lady. 
The  veteran  advanced  with  an  air  of  solemn 
dignity  to  the  head  of  the  apartment,  where 
Lady  Willoughby  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  on 
being  presented  to  her  ladyship  by  his  mother- 
in-law,  he  performed  three  separate  salaams, 
with  a  formality  and  stiffness  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  Dr  Pangloss. 

Though  the  motions  of  the  hedd  of  the  co- 
lumn were  thus  unusually  ceremonious,  the  same 

•  observation  certainly  did  not  apply  t6  the  centre 
and  rear,  which  advanced  in  tumultuous  dis- 
order, like  that  of  the  Trojans  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Iliad.  Miss  Duncan  and  Miss 
Thomasina,  the  youngest  and  most  loquacious 

•  of  the  party,  seated  themselves  beside  Lucy 
and  Laura,  with  whom  they  instantly  commen- 
ced a  conversation,  of  which  balls,  lace,  fa- 
shions, jewels,  theatres,  and  dress,  were  the  sub- 
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ject.  When  tlie  party  had  become  sedentary, 
and  Mr  Archibald  Shortridge  had  wriggled  into 
a  chair,  where  he  sat  with  crossed  legs,  coaxing 
his  hair  into  an  erect  position,  (which  from  its 
being  naturally  rather  limber  and  oleaginous, 
seemed  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,)  and  dis- 
playing a  pair  of  enormous  brass  heel-spurs 
which  adorned  his  boots  ;  I  had  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  conversation,  which  commenced  between 
Mrs  SpreuU  and  Lady  Willoughby. 

"  I  houp  your  leddyship,"  began  the  former 
matron,  "  wasna  the  waur  o'  the  ba'  last  night. 
It  was  just  extraordinar  hetand  overpoorin'.  I 
likit  that  kind  o*  amusement  weel  eneuch  in  my 
day,  but  I'm  gettin  ower  auld  for't  noo.  Though, 
when  one  has  dochters  to  bring  out  into  the 
world,  it's  really  necessar,  mair  especially  in  a 
place  like  Bath,  for  a  prudent  mither  to  keep 
an  ee  ower  them,  to  see  they  dinna  fa'  in  wi' 
discreditable  folk,  that  are  aye  on  the  look  out 
for  weel  tochered  lasses,  and  ready  eneuch  to 
tak  a'  advantage  o'  their  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience." 

Lady  Willoughby,  who  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect the  drift  of  this  address,  though  many  of 
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its  expressions  were  unintelligible,  answered  by 
yielding  a  civil  assent  to  the  propositions  of 
Mrs  Spreull,  on  which  encouragement  that  lady 
proceeded. 

"  It's  a  sair  tax  on  me,  I  assure  your  leddy- 
ship,  but  it's  one  I  houp  that  will  no  continue 
much  longer  to  fa'  on  my  shouthers.  For  there's 
my  dochter  David, — that's  her  sittin'  there  be- 
side the  gudeman — will  soon  be  able  to  tak  my 
place,  and  matroneeze  her  sisters.  But  you  see 
she's  near  the  downlying,  and  no  just  at  present 
in  a  condition  to  appear  in  public. — Major,  you 
had  better  get  her  a  cod  and  a  foot-stool,  for, 
puir  soul,  she  seems  no  that  easy  in  that  cane- 
bottomed  chair." 

The  Major  rose,  with  the  stiffness  of  a  church- 
steeple,  to  perform  the  task  assigned  him,  and 
of  course  all  eyes  were  turned  on  his  interest- 
ing helpmate,  to  whose  situation  the  attention 
of  the  company  had  been  so  pointedly  direct- 
ed. That  lady,  however,  betrayed  no  symp- 
toms of  embarrassment,  on  finding  herself  thus 
suddenly  the  object  on  which  the  gaze  and  in- 
terest of  the  party,  were  concentrated.     The 
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truth,  I  believe  to  be,  that  a  spinster  who  un- 
expectedly changes  her  condition,  at  that  criti- 
cal period  of  female  life,  when  the  horrors  of 
antiquated  maidenhood  are  felt  to  be  nearly  im- 
pending, is  naturally  led  to  think  more  highly 
than  usual,  of  the  honours  of  the  femme  couverfe, 
and  to  display  perhaps  an  overweening  pride, 
in  the  prominent  demonstration  of  approachii^ 
maternity. 

The  object  of  the  Major's  mission  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  by  two  of  the  young  ladies 
insisting  on  Mrs  M'Craw  taking  their  places  on 
the  sofa,  where,  with  cushions  judiciously  ad- 
justed to  her  back  by  the  tender  care  of  her 
spouse,  she  reclined  in  a  pleasant  and  self-com- 
placent consciousness,  of  the  interest  she  had 
excited. 

My  attention,  which  had  been  hitherto  other- 
wise engaged,  was  now  turned  to  Mr  Short- 
'  ridge,  who,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  Miss 
Willoughby,  appeared  determined  to  begin  a 
conversation. — "  Fine  day,  ma'am.'' 

A  slight  nod  of  acquiescence  from  the  lady. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  papers  this  morning, 
ma'am  ?" 
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"  No,  sir ;  I  seldom  read  newspapers." 

**  No  read  the  papers  !  Tliat*s  astonishing ;  I 
could  not  live  without  them.  There's  an  ac- 
count in  the  Traveller  to-day,  of  a  horrid  mur- 
der, that  amused  me  so  much  this  morning  at 
breakfast.  The  brains  of  a  whole  family  knock- 
ed out ;  the  maid-servant  with  her  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  butcher's  knife  found 
sticking  in  the  small  ribs  of  an  infant  in  the 
cradle.  I'll  be  happy  to  send  you  over  the  paper, 
ma'am,  if  you  wish  to  see  it." 

The  proposal  was  civilly  declined,  and  the 
assailant,  finding  his  approaches  in  this  quarter 
not  very  likely  to  succeed,  changed  his  point 
of  attack. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  Bath,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Some  weeks." 

"  It's  very  stupid,  ma'am,  isn't  it  ?  Terrible 
riff-raff  set  the  company  at  the  ball  last  night — 
very  few  of  the  right  sort,  but  plenty  of  what  I 
call  tag-rag  and  bobtail — people  one  wouldn't 
choose  to  know,  if  one  met  them  in  Pall  Mall  or 
St  James's  Street.  You've  been  in  London, 
ma'am,  haven't  you  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 
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"  All,  that's  the  place  to  go  it  in  style  ;  Batli's 
nothing  to  London. — Tommy,"  addressing  liis 
intended,  "  when  we're  married,  I  must  liave 
you  to  town,  to  show  you  a  little  of  life  ;  what 
do  you  say  to  that,  my  tight  wench  ?" 

Tommy,  as  he  called  her,  expressed  perfect 
acquiescence  in  the  proposal ;  but  observing  how 
much  poor  Laura  was  annoyed,  by  the  pertina- 
cious continuance  of  this  vulgar  balderdash,  I 
took  occasion  to  cut  short  the  conversation  by 
stepping  up  between  her  and  the  object  of  her 
annoyance,  turning  on  the  latter  what  Lord 
Castlereagh  would  have  called  a  hack  front. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  booby,  if 
not  silenced,  at  least  directed  his  conversation 
to  those,  the  meridian  of  whose  taste  it  better 
suited. 

From  the  samples  of  my  relations  which  I 
have  already  exhibited,  the  reader  may  imagine 
that  their  society,  which  it  was  impossible  whol- 
ly to  escape,  was  an  abundant  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  mortification.  But  these,  after  all, 
diminished  in  a  trifling  degree,  the  sum  total  of 
our  enjoyment.    With  Laura  Willoughby  I  ex- 
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perieiiced  that  sort  of  pleasure,  which  arises 
from  the  almost  abstract  consciousness  of  be- 
ing an  object  of  interest  to  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful female.  I  loved  her;  but  when  I  now 
calmly  reflect  and  analyse  the  feelings  by  which 
I  was  moved  at  that  period,  I  think  my  love 
was  that  of  a  brother,  and  I  imagined  it  was  in 
that  light  she  regarded  me. 

The  days  flew  by,  as  days  of  happiness  ever 
do,  on  fleeting  wings.  The  destined  period  of 
Lady  Willoughby'^s  stay  at  Bath  had  elapsed, 
and  she  returned  to  Middlethorpe.  She  car- 
ried with  her  the  only  inducements  I  had  to  a 
longer  residence  there — Laura  and  Lucy.  They 
were  gone,  and  notwithstanding  I  had  formed 
a  pretty  large  circle  of  such  acquaintance  as 
one  generally  contrives  to  pick  up  at  a  water- 
ing place,  I  felt  that  my  chief  objects  of  interest 
had  been  removed,  and  I  roamed  about  the 
streets,  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  solitary  man. 
The  gaieties  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  had 
lost  their  zest ;  I  was  like  Jaques,  in  the  mood 
of  being  "  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike." 

In  such  a  state  of  mind,  I  determined  to  quit 
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Bath  for  London,  in  search  of  new  objects  of 
excitement,  which  might  stir  the  sluggish  cur- 
rent of  my  spirits,  into  more  rapid  motion.  Ha- 
vingresolved  on  speedy  departure,  I  was  walking 
in  the  Circus,  in  a  fit  of  blue-devils,  and  abstrac- 
tion from  Bath  and  its  concerns,  when  a  portly 
elderly  gentleman,  either  from  hurry  or  blind- 
ness, or  a  fit  of  musing  like  my  own,  ran  up  bolt 
against  me.  The  shock  was  something  like  that, 
one  has  read  of  as  occurring  between  two  ships  at 
sea,  which  have  happened  to  run  aboard  of  each 
other  in  the  dark.  For  myself,  being  the  lighter 
vessel,  I  was  most  damaged  by  the  concussion ; 
and  on  recovering  my  senses,  which  were  at 
first  somewhat  deranged  by  the  rudeness,  as  well 
as  suddenness  of  the  encounter,  I  looked  towards 
my  opponent,  with  no  very  amiable  feelings. 
Had  I  known  nothing  of  the  man,  it  would 
still  have  been  impossible  to  be  angry.  He 
sputtered  out  a  thousand  apologies,  attributed 
the  accident  to  his  blindness,  and  bore  himself 
as  a  person  of  consummate  tact,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  might  be  supposed  to  do  in  suck 
unpleasant  circumstances. 
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It  was  Lord  Amersham.  I  immediately  made 
myself  known  to  him,  and,  of  course,  vied  in 
assuming,  for  my  own  absence  and  awkward- 
ness, the  whole  blame  of  our  collision. 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend  Thornton,"  exclaimed 
his  Lordship,  on  learning  who  I  was,  "  I  can 
scarcely  call  this  a  pleasant  meeting  for  old 
friends — not  a  pleasant  mode  of  meeting  at 
least — for  to  meet  with  you  must  always  be 
pleasant.  Ha,  ha !  to  think  that  so  gay  and  gal- 
lant a  man  of  war,  should  be  run  down,  by  an 
old,  crazy,  and  heavy-sailing  hulk  like  myself. 
Glad  to  see  you,  at  all  events, — hope  your  ex- 
cellent father  is  quite  well,  and  your  sisters — 
Gad,  I  hear  they  are  fine  girls,  very  fine, girls. 
Ah,  and  there's  a  marriage  too,  I  hear,  to  con- 
gratulate you  on.  Wish  you  joy,  with  all  my 
heart, — everything  one  could  wish, — good  fa- 
mily and  large  fortune.  From  the  army,  I  sup- 
pose— not  wounded,  or  on  the  sick  list,  I  hope, 
— come  home  for  a  little  pleasure,  eh  ? — I  know 
what  young  men  are — like  to  sweeten  Mars 
with  a  little  of  Venus,  and  then  run  back  to 
campaigning, — too  young  yet  to  change  like  me, 
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the  sword  for  the  plough — mustn't  think  of  that, 
for  the  next  twenty  years." 

It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  stopping  his  lord- 
ship, in  the  full  career  of  speech,  and  I  waited 
till  he  was  fairly  out  of  breath  before  I  attempt- 
ed a  reply.  Having  then  with  difficulty  hitch- 
ed in  an  answer  to  the  more  prominent  queries 
of  his  address,  I  expressed  a  hope  that  Lady 
Amersham  and  [my  heart  fluttered  as  my  lips 
pronounced  the  name]  LadyMelicent  were  well. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Melicent  quite  well, 
— but  poor  Lady  Amersham — of  course  you 
know,  very  bad  indeed — sadly  changed  since 
you  saw  her — Sir  Henry  ordered  change  of  air, 
and  sent  us  to  Bath  for  a  fortnight, — thought 
the  waters  might  do  her  good.  Here's  my  card, 
— don't  see  company,  but  always  glad  to  see 
you.  Good  bye,  my  dear  Thornton — Colonel, 
eh — Major — pardon  my  not  giving  you  your 
proper  title — always  in  a  hurry,  you  know — it's 
my  failing,  can't  help  it — what's  bred  in  the 
bone,  eh — you  know  the  rest — hope  to  see  you 
very  soon.  Good  morning." — So  saying,  this 
antiquated  Mercutio  set  off  at  a  pace  between 
D 
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a  walk  and  an  amble,  while  I  stood  gazing  after 
him,  till,  by  turning  the  corner  of  the  street,  he 
was  lost  to  my  view.  Then  I  continued  my 
walk,  but  in  how  different  a  frame  of  mind  from 
that  which  I  experienced  before  this  unexpect- 
ed encounter. 

What  a  strange  piece  of  mechanism  is  the 
human  heart !  What  a  revulsion  of  feeling  had 
been  excited  in  mine  by  the  bare  mention  of  a 
name  !  But  it  was  a  name  indissolubly  linked 
in  my  imagination,  with  beauty,  grace,  pride, 
splendour,  and  captivation,  with  days,  the  me- 
mory of  which  was  flattering  to  my  vanity, 
and  therefore  fondly  cherished.  The  gloom 
which  had  hung  over  Bath  was  gone,  and  to 
my  eye  it  seemed  encircled  by  a  zone  of  light 
and  beauty. 

Yet  the  transports  I  felt,  were  not  those  that 
swell  the  breast  of  a  lover,  when  the  blessed 
vision  of  her  whom  he  has  long  silently,  and  it 
may  be  hopelessly  adored,  unexpectedly  greets 
his  eye.  When  even  to  breathe  the  same  air — 
to  gaze  on  the  same  objects — to  hear  the  same 
sounds  with  her,  from  whom  by  time  and  dis- 
tance he  has  been  long  divided,   is  in  itself 

VOL.  II  Y 
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a  joy  unspeakable,  and  sheds  enchantment  on 
them  all.  Raptures  such  as  these,  mingled  not 
at  all  in  the  delight,  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
near  presence  of  Lady  Melicent,  had  caused  so 
abundantly  to  overflow  within  mc.  I  was  spurred 
onward  by  a  vague  stimulus,  and  was  contented 
to  swim  with  a  current,  which  carried  me,  I 
knew  not  whither.  My  pleasure  was  a  blind 
one.  The  society  of  Lady  Melicent  had  been 
to  me  pregnant  with  greater  excitement  than 
that  of  any  other  woman.  She  had  piqued  my 
vanity,  and  to  become  agreeable  to  one  so  accom- 
plished at  all  points,  had  roused  within  me, 
powers  and  energies,  which,  till  then,  had  lain 
dormant.  I  had  been  flattered,  too,  with  the 
belief  of  success.  I  imagined  that  I  had  suc- 
ceeded, in  rendering  myselfto  her,  an  object  of 
more  than  common  interest.  I  had  done  this, 
with  no  hope  of  successful  passion,  with  no  de- 
finite nor  distinct  object  in  view,  beyond  the 
immediate  gratification  of  being  pleasing  in  her 
eyes,  whom  all  sought  to  please.  This  arena, 
I  imagined,  was  once  more  opened  to  me,  and  I 
felt  as  a  young  and  preux  chevalier^  about  to  en- 
ter the  lists  at  a  splendid  tournament,  and  try 
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a  passage  at  arms  with  the  bravest  and  noblest 
of  the  land ;  perhaps  scarcely  hoping  to  come 
off  ^dctor,  yet  conscious,  in  such  a  contest,  it 
was  pride  to  have  been  even  a  competitor. 

The  preparations  for  my  departure  were  coun- 
termanded, and  on  the  following  day  I  present- 
ed myself  at  Lord  Amersham's.  I  sent  in  my 
card,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  admitted.  Lady 
Melicent  was  the  first  object  that  met  my 
eye  as  I  entered  the  apartment.  She  was  seat- 
ed at  her  harp,  but  rose  immediately  on  my 
entrance.  There  was  a  smile  on  her  counte- 
nance, as  she  approached  to  welcome  me,  but  I 
observed  none  of  that  hurried  tremour,  and  ner- 
vous rapidity  of  motion,  which,  I  think,  must 
have  been  observable  in  myself.  She  moved 
slowly  and  gracefully,  and  extended  towards  me 
a  hand  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  whiteness, 
which  I  grasped  in  mine,  with  somewhat  more 
vehemence  of  pressure,  than  was  perhaps  quite 
suited  to  the  occasion  and  circumstances.  That 
she  perceived  this  I  know,  for  a  slight  and  scarce- 
ly perceptible  suffusion,  overspread  her  cheek, 
but  found  there  no  resting-place,  for  in  an  in- 
stant it  was  gone. 
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The  usual  compliments,  and  nothing  but  the 
usual  compliments  of  meeting,  passed  between 
us.  At  the  head  of  the  apartment,  in  an  arm- 
chair, propped  up  by  cushions,  sat  Lady  Amers- 
ham.  I  had  not  observed  her  at  first,  but  her 
figure  soon  caught  my  eye,  and  I  approached  to 
offer  salutation.  Eight  years  had  barely  elapsed 
since  I  had  seen  her  last,  and  had  I  not  been 
prepared,  by  the  meeting  with  Lord  Amersham, 
for  a  great  and  striking  change,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  known  her.  She  was  no  more 
like  the  Lady  Amersham,  whose  image  was  per- 
durably  imprinted  on  my  memory,  than  I  to 
Hercules.  Nothing  of  that  fine  and  dignified  form, 
which  had  formerly  struck  me  with  admiration, 
now  remained.  Her  cheek  was  hollow,  her 
eyes — those  large,  dark,  proud  eyes,  twinkled 
small  and  dimly  from  beneath  the  forehead,  by 
which  they  were  now  far  overshadowed.  It  was 
evident,  disease  had  made  sad  inroads  in  her 
frame  ;  her  form  was  thin  and  wasted,  and  she 
was  suffering  before  the  time  of  its  natural  ad- 
vent, the  debility  of  extreme  old  age.  She  spoke 
in  a  voice  so  feeble  and  tremulous  as  scarcely  to 
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be  intelligible,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  exertion 
of  speaking  was  not  unaccompanied  with  pain. 

Though  it  was  impossible  I  should  feel  more 
than  common  interest  for  one  into  whose  society 
I  had  been  only  once  transiently  cast,  yet  I 
could  not  regard  the  spectacle  of  decay  before 
me  without  considerable  emotion.  It  seemed  as 
if  I  stood  before  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  and  gor- 
geous palace,  fallen  from  its  high  estate — desert- 
ed— desolate.  The  contrast  of  the  present  and 
the  past  occupied  my  imagination.  It  was  a  stri- 
king one.  I  had  not  seen  the  gradations  of  the 
change ;  they  might  have  been  slow  and  gra- 
dual, but  to  me  she  seemed  as  one  brought  low 
by  some  awful  and  sudden  dispensation — one 
whom  the  lightning  of  God  had  scathed  and 
smitten,  in  the  very  season  of  her  pride. 

This  train  of  thought,  however,  was  sudden- 
ly interrupted.  A  servant  entered,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Earl  of  Lyndhurst  was  be- 
low, and  solicited  admission.  "  Not  at  home," 
was  the  laconic  answer,  and  the  menial  made 
his  instant  exit. 

There  was  something  in  the  unhesitating  and 
decisive  manner  in  which  these  words  were  spo- 
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ken  by  Lady  Melicent,  which  implied  that  the 
person  sping  for  admission  was  disagreeable  to 
her,  and  there  was  something  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Lord  Lyndhurst  which  made  them, 
perhaps,  more  than  usually  remarkable. 

He  was  a  young  man,  who  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded to  an  Earldom,  and  a  princely  fortune, 
and  his  arrival  at  Bath  had  excited  a  "  strong 
sensation"  among  speculative  mothers,  and  mar- 
riageable daughters.  It  was  understood  that, 
like  an  Eastern  Sultan,  he  had  only  to  throw 
the  handkerchief,  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
one  happy  female,  the  envy  of  her  sex.  Such 
was  the  person  to  whom  Lady  Melicent  had  in 
so  marked  a  manner  denied  admission. 

A  minute  or  two  had  barely  passed  in  that 
kind  of  conversation,  which,  though  not  per- 
haps interesting  in  itself,  frequently  leads  to 
that  which  is  so,  when  our  dialogue  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Lord  Amersham,  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

"  Very  pretty  work  this !"  exclaimed  his  lord- 
ship ;  "  at  home  to  one  young  gentleman,  and 
denied  to  another ;  very  pretty,  upon  my  ho- 
nour.    Why,  it  seems  that  you  young  soldiers, 
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Thornton,  have  only  to  cry,  Open  Sessame,  to 
be  admitted  everywhere.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  However, 
as  the  Scotch  say,  '  Blood's  thicker  than  wa- 
ter ;"  and  as  Melicent  can  plead  relationship  as 
a  sort  of  excuse  in  this  case,  I  suppose  it  must 
be  admitted.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Captain  Thorn- 
ton— Captain  Thornton,  Lord  Lyndhurst." 

The  person  to  whom  I  had  thus  the  honour 
of  being  introduced,  was  a  young  man,  appa- 
rently of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  with  fair 
hair,  face  round  and  full,  not  remarkable  for 
expression  ;  figure  well  formed  and  somewhat 
inclining  to  obesity,  and  marked  altogether  by 
that  easy  confidence  of  manner  in  society,  ari- 
sing from  a  full  and  habitual  sense  of  his  own 
consequence,  and  claims  to  distinction.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  good-looking,  but  there  was  a 
want  of  spirit  and  animation,  both  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  which  in  some  degree  de- 
rogated from  the  amount  of  his  claims  to  per- 
sonal attraction. 

The  ceremony  of  introduction  being  conclu- 
ded. Lord  Lyndhurst  threw  himself  on  an  otto- 
man, and  with  an  air  of  easy  nonchalance^  ad- 
dressed occasionally  a  question  or  an  observa- 
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tion  to  Lady  Melicent,  From  the  little  I  could 
gather  of  his  conversation,  in  the  moments  of 
interval  I  could  snatch  between  the  voluble  sen- 
tences of  Lord  Amersham,  it  was  of  that  light 
and  uninteresting  sort,  which  is  the  common 
vehicle  of  intercourse  in  well-bred  society,  and 
is  the  better  fitted,  perhaps,  for  its  purpose,  that 
it  calls  forth  no  latent  difference  either  of  sen- 
timent or  opinion.  His  manner  in  addressing 
her  was  free,  and  altogether  unmarked  by  any 
of  that  diffidence  of  manner,  which  at  once  be- 
trays an  anxiety  to  please,  and  an  apprehension 
of  failure  in  the  attempt. 

Lady  Melicent,  on  her  part,  listened  to  him 
with  that  sort  of  air,  which  betrayed  conscious- 
ness of  superior  powers ;  such  as  a  very  clever 
person  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  assuming 
when  conversing  with  one  of  inferior  talents, 
with  whom  he  feels  it  is  some  condescension  to 
place  himself  on  a  footing  of  temporary  equal- 
ity. This,  however,  was  unnoticed ;  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  nothing  about  him  of  mauvaise 
honte^  and  was,  perhaps,  too  conscious  of  his  own 
value  and  importance  to  feel  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension of  a  rebuff. 
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In  this  state  of  things,  a  servant  entered,  and 
announced  to  Lady  Melicent  that  the  carriage 
was  at  the  door.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
she  started  up,  and  declaring  she  had  a  world 
of  business  before  her,  tripped  out  of  the  aparc- 
ment,  glancing  a  smile  towards  me  as  she  de- 
parted. I  also  soon  rose  to  take  leave,  and  after 
accepting  an  invitation  to  dinner,  from  Lord 
Amersham,  made  my  conge  and  exit. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


There,  my  father's  grave 


Did  utter  forth  a  voice. 

Measure  for  Measure. 


Vex  not  his  ghost :  Oh,  let  him  pass !  He  hates  him, 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world. 
Stretch  him  out  longer, 

Lear. 


During  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  Bath, 
Lady  Melicent  was  to  me  the  loadstar  of  attrac- 
tion. Yes,  to  me  she  was  as  some  bright  par- 
ticular star,  shining  far  above  in  the  blue  fir- 
mament of  heaven,  beautiful  to  gaze  on,  and  to 
love,  hopeless.  Therefore  it  was,  that  even  in 
the  depth  of  my  admiration,  I  enjoyed  a  dreamy 
and  contemplative  tranquillity.  Never  was  ho- 
mage more  fervent  and  sincere  offered  as  a  tri- 
bute to  beauty;  yet  my  heart  was  free  from 
passion.    I  suffered  none  of  that  bitterness  and 
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depression  attendant  on  a  hopeless  attachment. 
I  could  have  tranquilly  borne  to  see  her  in  the 
possession  of  another;  even  in  my  waking  dreams 
— those  moments  of  glory  and  of  power, — I  had 
built  no  fabric  of  love  or  of  ambition,  on  a  foun- 
dation so  visionary  and  fantastic,  as  that  of  win- 
ning Lady  Melicent,  to  be  the  lady  of  my  love. 

Indeed,  in  our  relative  circumstances,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  such  a  hope  could  even 
for  a  moment  present  itself  to  my  fancy.  It  was 
generally  known  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  al- 
ready made  proposals  to  Lady  Melicent,  which, 
from  the  continuance  of  their  intercourse,  had 
evidently  not  been  definitively  rejected.  It  was 
even  said,  all  the  preliminary  arrangements 
had  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  fa- 
milies, and  that  the  marriage,  which  had  been 
delayed  only  by  the  illness  and  precarious  state 
of  Lady  Amersham,  was  positively  to  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  following  summer. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  an  alliance  between 
parties  so  distinguished  afforded  matter  for 
abundance  of  comment  and  tittle  tattle  to  the 
havardes  of  Bath.    Many,  indeed,  were  the  ru- 
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mours  and  speculations,  of  which  it  was  the  daily 
subject.  In  one  point  alone,  did  all  opinions 
appear  to  coincide,  namely,  that  the  union  was 
one  less  of  love,  than  policy  and  expedience;  that 
it  had  been  concerted  and  matured,  by  Lady 
Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Amersham,  and  the  par- 
ties most  interested  had  yielded  an  assent  mu- 
tually cold  and  indifferent,  to  the  project  of  old- 
er, and  more  calculating  heads. 

The  intimacy,  which  at  our  first  interview  at 
Staunton,  had  sprung  up,  like  Adam,  full  grown 
even  in  its  birth,  was  at  this  our  second  meet- 
ing, a  plant  of  slower,  though  perhaps  of  stronger 
growth.  When  I  had  last  seen  her,  Lady  Me- 
licent  was  just  emerging  into  the  world,  with 
high  and  buoyant  spirits,  conscious  of  her  own 
pretensions,  and  eager  to  start  forward  into  that 
world,  which  she  felt  she  was  alike  calculated 
to  enjoy  and  to  adorn.  With  too  much  pride, 
and  too  much  talent,  to  form  herself  on  any  mo- 
del, she  possessed  that  delightful  freshness  and 
originality  of  thought  and  expression,  which,  re- 
quiring a  certain  degree  of  nerve  and  innate 
power  for  its  display,  can  only  be.  expected  from 
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those  who  feel  their  consequence  and  preten- 
sions to  he  ahove  the  censure  and  ridicule  of 
the  world.    In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, where  this  is  tried  it  will  fail ;  in  Lady 
Melicent  it  succeeded.     With  nothing  of  senti- 
ment or  manner,  which  it  was  possible  to  cen- 
sure, it  was  evident  at  the  first  glance  that  Lady 
Melicent  was  singular  ;  that  the  impulse  of  her 
own  spirit  was  to  lead,  not  follow ;  and,  with- 
out betraying  any  one  very  marked  peculiarity, 
there  was  something  in  her  most  trifling  speech 
and  action  to  arrest  the  attention  and  interest 
the  fancy.   Such  was  the  impression  of  the  Lady 
Melicent  which  my  visit  to  Staunton  had  left  on 
my  memory. 

When  I  again  met  her  at  Bath,  she  had  been 
abroad  in  the  world.  She  was  beautiful,  but 
the  character  of  her  beauty  was  changed.  When 
she  spoke,  the  eloquent  blood  no  longer  mantled 
in  her  cheek,  and  the  sparkle  of  her  eye  was 
somewhat  dimmed  of  its  brightness.  I  missed, 
too,  that  extraordinary  vivacity,  or  rather  enthu- 
siasm of  manner,  which  in  former  days  had  sat 
upon  her  with  a  grace  so  charming.  Her  smile, 
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indeed,  was  beautiful  and  enchanting  as  ever, 
but  it  was  no  longer  the  smile  of  her  youth — 
perhaps  not  less  captivating — yet  different. 

I  confess,  that  at  first  I  was  disappointed. 
Lady  Melicent  was  not  as  I  expected  to  find  her. 
I  had  not  allowed  sufficiently  for  that  influence 
on  character,  which  intercourse  with  the  world 
never  fails  to  exert.  Had  not  I  too  undergone 
a  change  ?  Had  not  ripened  years,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  debasing  passions,  and  the  lessons  of 
worldly  prudence,  which  I  acquired  in  the  inter- 
val, changed  me  from  the  light  and  open  heart- 
ed boy,  who  had  bent  before  the  shrine  of  her 
beauty  ?  Had  my  manhood  been  such  as  in  the 
high  aspirings  of  my  youthful  heart,  I  had  be- 
lieved and  trusted  it  would  have  been  ?  No.  But 
tbe  change  which  is  continually  taking  place  in 
ourselves,  we  pass  unnoticed ;  while  that  in 
others,  appears  to  our  eyes  with  all  the  strength 
of  contrast. 

Whatever  disappointment,  the  change  of  cha- 
racter perceptible  in  Lady  Melicent,  at  first  oc- 
casioned, soon  wore  off.  Being  the  thing  she 
was,   it  was  impossible  to  wish  her  different. 
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She  was  admired  and  beautiful ;  and  possessed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree. 


-"  that  grace  and  ease, 


Which  mark  security  to  please." 

Her  friend,  Mrs  Masham,  whom  our  readers 
have  already  known  in  the  character  of  Miss 
Pynsent,  was  at  Bath  with  her  husband,  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  then  stationed 
there,  and  it  was  under  her  auspices.  Lady  Me- 
licent  generally  went  into  public.  I  followed 
her  everywhere.  There  was  an  attraction  about 
her,  which  I  sought  not  to  analyse,  while  I  yield- 
ed to  its  influence.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  con- 
sidered by  the  world  her  acknowledged  and  ac- 
cepted lover ;  and  my  appearance  in  her  suite, 
constant  as  it  was,  excited  neither  notice  nor 
suspicion. 

While  the  course  of  events  was  thus  proceed- 
ing, my  stay  at  Bath  was  cut  short  by  the  death 
of  my  father.  He  had  fallen  from  his  chair  in 
an  apoplectic  fit,  and  survived  but  a  few  hours. 
This  intelligence  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  by 
post,  from  Miss  Polly  Cumberbatch,  who  assu- 
red me,  that  my  worthy  stepmother  had  sub- 
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mitted  with  Christian  resignation  to  the  severe 
dispensation,  but  was  too  ill  to  write. 

I  lost  no  time  in  setting  off  for  Thornhill. 
My  father  had  never  loved  me,  and  in  the  state 
to  which  he  had  been  recently  reduced,  death 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  evil.  He 
was  not,  and  could  not,  be  to  me  an  object  of 
strong  affection  :  yet  the  intelligence  of  his  sud- 
den death  moved  me  strongly,  and  I  received  it 
with  a  fearful  awe.  An  old  familiar  face  had 
disappeared  for  ever.  He  whom,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  life,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
with  respect  and  reverence — who  had  heard  the 
first  prattle  of  my  infancy — whom  I  had  been 
early  taught  to  love  and  to  obey — and  whom  I 
had  obeyed,  but  not  loved — was  no  longer  num- 
bered among  the  living.  Never  again  would  his 
voice  fall  upon  my  ear — never  should  I  behold 
him  but  as  a  livid  and  lifeless  corpse.  Such  re- 
flections may  be  trite,  but  they  are  natural,  and 
they  engrossed  me  till  my  arrival  at  Thornhill. 

It  was  winter.  The  trees  were  bare,  and  the 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground.  The  cold  was 
intense,and  having  travelled  all  night,  I  arrived 
about  mid-day.     The  sun  was  bright,  and  shed 
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a  sort  of  desolate,  but  brilliant  splendour,  on 
the  face  of  nature.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  returned  to  Thornhill  without  a  palpita- 
ting heart.  What  did  Thornhill  now  contain 
that  was  dear  to  me  ?     Nothing. 

As  I  approached,  I  gazed  around  me  with  a 
bitter  sentiment  of  wrong.  The  inheritance 
that  should  have  been  mine  was  destined  to  an- 
other. Like  Esau,  I  had  forfeited  my  birth- 
right, but  not  like  Esau  had  I  bartered  it  away. 
No — As  I  gazed  on  my  paternal  demesne,  I  felt 
that  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  would  not  have 
tempted  me  to  injure  or  dismember,  the  succes- 
sion of  a  far-descended  line.  That  which  came 
tome  from  my  fathers,  should  have  passed  to  my 
descendants.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  There  was 
a  ban  upon  my  name  and  fortune,  and  I,  the 
head  of  my  family,  was  fated  to  endure  even 
worse  than  the  torments  of  Macbeth,  in  seeing 
my  natural  inheritance,  pass  from  me,  and  from 
my  line,  for  ever. 

Occupied  in  such  reflections,  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door.  I  descended,  and,  on  my 
name  being  announced,  1  was  shown  into  an 
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apartment,  the  windows  of  which  were  closed, 
where,  seated  by  taper-light,  I  beheld  Mrs 
Thornton  and  one  of  her  sisters.  The  ladies 
were  evidently  in  some  bustle,  as  I  entered.  A 
white  handkerchief  was  instantly  applied  to  the 
eyes  of  my  stepmother,  while  her  sister  was 
unsuccessfully,  endeavouring  to  conceal  below 
the  sofa,  an  embroidery  frame  and  a  book,  which 
I  afterwards  had  the  curiosity  to  examine,  and 
found  to  be  a  volume  of  Tom  Jones.  There 
was  nothing  in  this  interview  very  moving  or 
sentimental.  Ma  belle  mire  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive me,  in  the  character  of  a  disconsolate  wi- 
dow ;  but  finding  this  part  rather  too  irksome  to 
be  kept  up  longer  than  occasion  required,  her 
lamentations  became  gradually  fainter,  and  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  our  interview,  she  pro- 
fessed a  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  and  resolved  not  to  yield  her- 
self up  to  sinful  sorrow,  and  unavailing  regrets. 
Unwilling  to  mingle  more  than  necessary  in 
society  that  was  disagreeable  to  me,  I  requested 
that  two  apartments  might  be  made  ready  for 
my  reception,  and  stating  my  intention  of  con- 
fining myself  to  these,  till  the  time  of  the  fune- 
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ral,  I  wished  the  ladies  good  morning,  and  re- 
tired. 

I  found  that  Mrs  Thornton  had  taken  the 
necessary  legal  steps  of  sealing  up,  in  presence 
of  a  man  of  the  law,  all  those  places  in  which 
either  important  papers,  or  valuable  property, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  deposited.  All 
suitable  arrangements  for  the  funeral  had  been 
likewise  set  on  foot ;  and  having  written  an 
affectionate  letter  to  each  of  my  sisters,  and 
procured  a  stock  of  books  from  the  library,  I 
passed  my  solitary  hours  in  reading,  till  the 
period  fixed  foi*  the  performance  of  the  last  ob- 
sequies, arrived. 

That  came,  and  with  it  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  to  attend  the  ceremony.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  families  in  the  county,  forget- 
ting the  differences  to  which  the  frequent  un- 
fortunate exacerbations  of  my  father's  temper 
had  given  rise,  came  personally,  or  sent  their 
carriages,  to  form  part  of  the  procession,  less, 
perhaps,  from  any  personal  regard  to  the  de- 
ceased, than  a  desire  to  show  respect  to  a  family, 
with  which  most  of  them,  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
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tury  or  two,  had  formed  connexions,  the  memo- 
ry of  which  was  not  yet  wholly  eradicated. 

Occupied  by  sad  and  solemn  thoughts,  I 
found  myself  in  the  carriage,  moving  slowly  to- 
wards the  place  of  interment.  Once  before,  I 
had  approached  it,  to  lay  the  head  of  my  belo- 
ved mother  in  the  earth.  My  father  had  now 
followed  her,  and  the  awful  sounds  of  dust  to 
dust,  were  once  more  about  to  be  pronounced 
in  my  hearing,  over  the  remains  of  him,  whom, 
next  to  God,  she  had  most  loved  and  honoured. 
At  that  moment  my  heart  was  softened ;  all 
thoughts  of  wrong  had  passed  away,  and  tears, 
the  only  tears  I  had  shed  to  his  memory,  flowed 
down  my  cheeks,  and  restored  tranquillity  to 
my  spirit. 

On  opening  my  father's  will,  which  had  been 
executed  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  it 
was  found  that  he  bequeathed  his  estates,  both 
real  and  personal,  to  his  wife,  with  remainder  of 
the  former  to  his  son  by  the  second  marriage,  the 
latter  remaining  entirely  at  her  own  disposal. 
Small  legacies  were  likewise  left  to  my  sisters, 
and  a  trifling  one  to  myself,  as  heir-at-law. 

I  could  experience  little  disappointment  from 
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tlie  contents  of  this  document.  So  far  as  con- 
cerned me,  they  were  what  I  had  expected,  and 
announced  the  completion  of  that  parental  en- 
mity, which  I  had  long  learned  to  contemplate 
with  fortitude.  But  its  injustice  to  my  sisters, 
I  could  not  forgive.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  however,  I  reflected,  with  all  the 
calmness  and  deliberation  I  could  command,  on 
the  steps  most  proper  to  be  pursued.  Knowing 
as  I  did  the  state  of  mental  imbecility,  to  which 
my  father  had  been  reduced,  for  a  considerable 
time  before  his  death — knowing  how  perfectly 
his  weakness  was  open  to  be  practised  upon,  by 
a  person  whose  influence  over  him  was  so  great  as 
that  of  Mrs  Thornton,  and  knowing,  likewise, 
how  strong  the  motives  were,  to  urge  her  to  an 
interested  exercise  of  that  influence,  and  consi- 
dering the  strong  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  tenor  of  the  document  itself,  that  such  in- 
fluence had,  in  reality,  been  exercised  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  children,  I  at  length  resolved  to  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  the  will. 

This  resolution,  too,  was  not  a  little  strength- 
ened by  communication  with  the  family  physi- 
cian, who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
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my  father,  for  many  years.  He  expressed  bis 
opinion,  that,  at  the  date  of  the  will,  my  father's 
mind  was  not  in  the  state  necessary  for  the  legal 
execution  of  such  a  document,  and  his  perfect 
readiness  to  give  evidence  to  this  effect,  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

Having  formed  my  decision,  I  communicated 
it  by  letter  to  Mrs  Thornton,  and  set  off  for 
London.  There  for  a  while  I  remained,  im- 
mersed in  business.  Evidence  was  collected  on 
all  hands,  and  at  length  formed  a  mass  so  strong 
and  overpowering,  that  I  was  assured,  by  coun- 
sel of  the  first  eminence,  there  scarcely  existed 
a  possibility  of  an  unfavourable  result. 

During  my  residence  in  town,  I  allowed  my- 
self but  little  participation  in  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  none  in  that  society,  in  which,  in 
former  days  of  youth  and  gladness,  I  had  de- 
lighted to  mingle.  I  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
engaged  in  business.  I  felt  as  if  a  great  and  im- 
portant duty  had  devolved  upon  me,  and  as  if 
called  upon  to  stand  forward  as  the  champion, 
not  merely  of  my  own  cause,  but  of  that  of  my 
family.  The  interest  of  my  sisters,  particularly 
of  Lucy,  was  deeply  involved  in  my  success,  and 
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ill  the  new  dignity,  of  knowing  myself  at  once 
an  object  of  hope  and  of  fear,  I  felt  my  import- 
ance enlarged  in  my  own  eyes,  and  assumed  a 
gravity  both  of  mind  and  deportment,  to  which 
I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  charms  of 
youthful  dissipation,  now  exerted  their  influ- 
ence in  vain.  The  midnight  revel,  which  call- 
ed forth  the  glorious  swing  of  spirits  high  and 
unrestrained,  combining,  in  a  temporary  and 
mystic  communion,  beings  altogether  dissimilar, 
and  united  only  in  the  pursuit  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  maddening  delight,  was  now,  in  my 
eyes,  but  little  distinguishable  from  the  orgies 
of  coarse  and  vulgar  debauchery.  In  the  change, 
which  the  plastic  influence  of  circumstances  had 
wrought  in  my  character,  these  pleasures  were 
no  longer  for  me,  nor  I  for  them.  I  was  as  a 
bird  which  had  moulted  the  gaudy  plumage  of 
its  youth,  for  one  of  stronger  pinion,  and  more 
sober  hue. 

I  had  been  several  weeks  in  London,  and  had 
effected  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  my  suit,  when  I  recei- 
ved a  letter  from  Lord  Amersham,  of  condol- 
ence on  my  father's  death,  conveying  a  very 
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kind  and  cordial  invitation,  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  my  leave  in  England,  at  Staunton  Court, 
to  which  they  had  already  returned  from  Bath. 
It  mentioned  also,  that  Lady  Melicent  had  writ- 
ten to  my  sister  Lucy,  inviting  her  to  accom- 
pany me,  a  request  which  Lord  Amersham  en- 
treated I  would  back  with  my  influence,  as  the 
state  of  his  daughter's  spirits,  depressed  by  an- 
xiety for  her  mother,  made  the  presence  of  such 
a  companion,  peculiarly  desirable. 

For  my  own  part,  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable,  than  this  invitation.  It  gave  me  the 
means  of  being  again  placed  within  the  sphere 
of  that  attraction,  to  whose  influence  I  was  ever 
ready  to  resign  myself,  conscious  only  of  the 
pleasure  it  afibrded.  I  knew  of  no  danger  in 
thus  exposing  myself,  and  I  feared  none,  for  no 
one  can  appreciate  the  danger  of  love,  till  he  has 
felt  its  sufferings.  I  wrote,  therefore,  to  Lucy, 
expressing  my  desire  that  she  should  accept 
Lady  Melicent's  invitation,  and  desiring  her  to 
be  in  readiness  in  the  following  week,  when  I 
would  myself  escort  her  to  Staunton. 

In  a  few  days  I  accordingly  left  town  for 
Middlethorpe.    My  reception  there  was  what  I 
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knew  it  would  be,  warm  and  cordial.  There  is  a 
certain  kindness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of  feel- 
ing, which  is  sometimes  found  to  be  character- 
istic not  merely  of  individuals,  but  of  families  ; 
and  so  it  was  with  the  Willoughbys.  Living  in 
the  world,  they  were  nothing  worldly,  nor  did  in- 
creasing years,  in  them,  appear  to  obliterate  any 
thing  of  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  youthful 
feeling.  Lady  Willoughby  had  loved  my  mo- 
ther, and  loved  her  to  the  last ;  she  was  gone, 
but  her  regard  had  survived  the  grave,  and  was 
extended  to  her  children. 

Frank  Willoughby  had  been  the  friend  of  my 
boyhood.  We  had  been  long  separated,  and  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  life,  by  me  he  had  been  for- 
gotten. Time  and  absence,  however,  had,  ap- 
parently, nothing  diminished  the  warmth  of  his 
regard,  and  in  the  companion  of  my  childhood, 
I  found  the  friend  of  my  maturer  years.  Laura, 
too,  she  loved  my  sisters,  and  extended  a  share 
of  her  affection  even  to  myself.  When  we  met, 
the  blood  for  an  instant  forsook  her  cheeks.  I 
extended  my  hand,  and  it  received  hers.  My 
pressure  was  not  returned;  her  fingers  were 
in  mine,  passive  and  motionless  as  those  of  the 
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dead.  Few  and  brief  were  the  answers,  which 
Laura  Willoiighhy  afforded  to  the  kind  inqui- 
ries of  meeting.  She  seemed  anxious  to  con- 
ceal by  silence,  the  difficulty  of  utterance  occa- 
sioned by  inward  emotion.  Soon,  however,  did 
her  cheek  recover  its  bloom,  and  the  power  of 
breathing  sweet  sounds,  was  again  restored  to 
her  lips.  Lucy  mingled  in  the  conversation, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  tranquil  and 
happy. 

There  was  certainly  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  females,  by  whom  my  feelings 
had  been  most  deeply  interested,  and  who  seem- 
ed destined  by  turns  to  become  the  engrossing 
object  of  my  thoughts  and  impulses.  Yet,  even 
in  the  influence  they  exercised  over  me,  they 
were  different.  Lady  Melicent  had  subdued  my 
heart,  by  her  power  of  exciting  my  imagination ; 
Laura  Willoughby  excited  my  imagination,  only 
from  having  touched  my  heart. 

Lady  Melicent  was  dazzling  and  brilliant. 
Wherever  she  moved  there  was  light  in  her  path, 
and  she  was  encompassed  by  grace  and  splen- 
dour. Rank,  talent,  beauty,  all  contributed  to 
aid  the  enchantment,  and  render  the  tenure  of 
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her  power  secure.  She  bore  about  her  a  certain 
air  of  pride  and  of  distinction,  Avhich,  even  in 
the  largest  and  most  promiscuous  assembly, 
could  neither  fail  to  attract  the  eye,  nor  engage 
the  attention. 

Very  different  from  this  was  Laura  Wil- 
loughby.  She  was  not  talented,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term,  and  she  did  not  pretend  to  be 
so.  Her  strength  lay  in  her  very  weakness,  in 
possessing,  in  their  highest  perfection,  all  the 
tender,  mild,  graceful,  and  retiring  attributes 
of  woman.  She  carried  about  her  nothing  of 
that  glare  and  display,  which  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary, to  attract  a  large  share  of  admiration  in  a* 
public  assembly.  There  was  nothing  brilliant 
or  obtrusive  about  her.  In  the  ball-room  or  the 
theatre,  she  would  probably  be  overlooked ;  it 
was  only  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  that 
either  her  beauty  or  her  character,  forming,  as 
they  did,  a  delightful  unison,  could  be  apprecia- 
ted as  they  deserved.  She  was,  in  truth,  form- 
ed after  the  imagination  of  the  poet : — 

«*  A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smilci. 
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Such  were  the  two  most  charming  women 
whom  I  have  ever  known ;  nor  was  the  charac- 
ter of  their  attraction  less  different,  than  those 
from  whom  it  emanated.  In  the  society  of  Laura 
Willoughby,  I  felt  repose  ;  in  that  of  Lady  Me- 
licent,  I  was  goaded  on  by  a  perpetual  stimu- 
lus. With  the  one  I  enjoyed  a  delightful  qui- 
escence of  mind,  and  the  heart  only,  was  active 
and  awake.  To  render  myself  agreeable  to  the 
other,  every  faculty  was  called  into  action,  and, 
in  the  belief  of  success,  I  felt  that  pride  and 
elation,  which  is  ever  attendant  on  the  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  power.  To  a  person  of  my 
age  and  temperament,  perhaps  the  latter  con- 
stituted the  more  powerful  charm  ;  it  aimed  at 
a  prouder  triumph,  if  not  a  more  valuable  con- 
quest. 

I  found,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  that  a  fa- 
mily in  the  neighbourhood  were  expected  to 
dinner.  It  consisted  of  Colonel  and  Mrs  Cul- 
pepper, their  son  and  daughter.  Colonel  Cul- 
pepper had,  early  in  life,  gone  out  as  an  ad- 
venturer to  the  East  Indies,  and,  late  in  life, 
had  returned  with  a  large  fortune.  Mrs  Cul- 
pepper had  likewise  been  a  sojourner  in  the  East, 
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and,  in  marrying  the  Colonel,  had  heen  equally 
successful  in  her  speculations,  as  he  had  in  his. 
The  great  object  of  both  Colonel  and  Mrs 
Culpepper  having  been  thus  happily  accomplish- 
ed, they  returned  to  England,  where  the  Colo- 
nel lost  no  time  in  purchasing  a  magnificent 
estate,  and  astonishing  his  country  neigbours, 
by  a  style  of  living  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  unaccustomed.  The  ancient  designation 
of  this  estate,  one  of  the  old  baronial  residences 
of  the  country,  was,  in  rather  questionable  taste, 
changed  to  Culpepper  Park.  The  mansion- 
house  was  pulled  down,  the  park  enclosed  with 
a  high  brick  wall,  and  a  huge  Chinese- looking 
building,  plastered  all  over  with  stucco,  afford- 
ed ample  evidence  to  the  admiring  neighbour- 
hood of  the  wealth  and  taste  of  its  owner.  It  is 
one  misfortune  of  so  long  an  exile,  as  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  fortune  in  India  generally  involves, 
that  the  gratified  fortune-hunter  is  necessarily 
alienated,  from  the  habits  of  the  country  to  which 
he  returns,  and  has  seldom  either  tact,  or  versa- 
tility of  character,  sufficient  to  naturalize  him  in 
a  new  society,  with  whose  manners  and  ideas, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  he  can  have  nothing 
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in  common.  He  has  been  all  his  life  employed 
in  growing  indigo,  or  fighting  black  men.  His 
entrance  into  polished  society  is  only  recent.  In 
tastes  and  habits,  he  differs  entirely  from  those 
around  him.  He  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  that 
tact  and  sf avoir  vivre,  without  which  no  man  in 
this  country,  can  hold  his  place  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles of  society,  and  which  early  habits  alone  can 
supply.  An  Indian  is  an  animal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beau  monde  force  natures.  He  is  excluded  from 
the  statutes.  The  laws  of  fashion  afford  him  no 
protection;  he  is  without  their  pale. 

I  was  riding  along  the  road  with  Frank  Wil- 
loughby,  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner,  when  a 
carriage  and  four, 'with  two  outriders,  embla- 
zoned with  armorial  bearings,  which  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  panels,  drove 
past. 

"  Ah,  there  go  the  Culpeppers,"  said  Frank; 
"  you  know  they  dine  with  us  to-day :  but  I 
daresay  you  don't  know  my  mother  has  cut  out, 
in  her  own  imagination,  a  match  between  Miss 
Culpepper  and  myself.  Her  fortune  is  large — 
a  crore  of  rupees,  or  some  such  unintelligible 
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sum ;  and  my  old  acres,  you  know,  are  not  with- 
out some  burdens." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  are  not  unreasonable 
enough  to  object?" 

"  Object?  Not  I.  She  has  never  mentioned 
it  to  me ;  but  I  see  her  wishes,  and  shall  be  sor- 
ry to  disappoint  them." 

"  Why  should  you  disappoint  them?" 

"  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  like  the  girl ;  and 
if  I  did,  I  should  not  like  to  be  connected  with 
her  family." 

"What  sort  of  girl  is  she?" 

"  Don't  ask  me:  I  could  never  describe  a 
young  lady  in  my  life.  Her  brother  I  will  de- 
scribe, if  you  like,  and  that  briefly.  He  is  an 
arrant  puppy,  who  has  lately,  I  think,  showed 
strong  symptoms  of  a  penchant  for  Lucy.  Will 
your  brotherly  sagacity  approve  of  such  a 
match  ?" 

This  intelligence  roused  my  curiosity,  and, 
in  the  exercise  of  my  functions,  as  next  of  kin 
to  my  sister,  I  inquired  more  particulars  about 
the  family  than  I  should  otherwise  have  been 
interested  in  knowing.  The  Culpeppers,  Frank 
assured  me,  were  vain,  rich,  harmless,  flashy, 
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and  stupid  people,  with  nothing  about  them  of 
the  odeur  de  la  bonne  societe.  Living  in  a  style 
of  expense  and  profusion,  with  which  none  of 
their  immediate  neighbours  could  pretend  to 
vie,  they  had  at  first  becin  rather  shyed  in  the 
county ;  but  by  dint  of  playing  the  agreeable 
to  all  the  old  families  around  them — a  large 
subscription  to  the  county-hounds — and  a  splen- 
did ball  given  annually  on  the  birth-day  of  Miss 
Culpepper,  they  had  gradually  brought  them- 
selves to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  at  least  a 
tolerable  nuisance,  and  were  admitted,  cum  nota, 
among  the  elites  of  the  province. 

On  descending  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found 
it  only  tenanted  by  Lucy,  with  whom  I  was 
not  displeased  to  have  an  opportunity  for  a  lit- 
tle private  conversation.  In  the  course  of  it,  I 
endeavoured  to  probe  the  sentiments  she  enter- 
tained for  young  Culpepper.  Lucy  appeared,  in- 
deed, entirely  unconscious  of  having  ever  been 
the  object  of  any  unusual  attentions  from  the 
gentleman  in  question,  though  the  singularity 
and  pretension  of  his  deportment  had  occasion- 
ally been  the  source  of  amusement.  The  en- 
trance of  some  of  the  family  put  a  stop  to  our 
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colloquy;  and  shortly  afterwards  Colonel  and 
Mrs  Culpepper  made  their  appearance. 

The  Colonel  was  a  little  dapper  man,  who 
wore  a  wig  au  naturel,  and  came  into  the  apart- 
ment with  that  air  of  strut  and  consequence, 
for  which  persons  of  diminutive  stature  are  ge- 
nerally remarkable.  His  coat  was  of  light- 
green,  a  colour  which  contrasted  rather  unfa- 
vourably with  the  yellowness  of  his  complexion. 
His  nether  man  displayed  integuments  of  straw 
colour,  joined  at  the  knee  by  a  diamond  buckle ; 
and  flesh-coloured  silk  stockings,  with  huge 
open  clocks,  adorned  his  inferior  extremities. 
In  her  day,  Mrs  Culpepper  had  been  handsome, 
and  though  fallen  somewhat  into  decline,  was 
evidently  unwilling,  to  resign  her  pretensions 
to  admiration.  All  that  the  milliner,  the  peru- 
quier,  and  other  professional  contributors  to 
female  embellishment,  could  do,  to  establish  a 
claim  so  dubious,  had  evidently  been  done.  The 
pretence  to  beauty  was  indeed  clearly  made  out, 
whatever  hesitation  might  arise,  with  regard  to 
the  presence  of  the  reality.  Their  daughter 
was  a  little  swarthy  girl,  with  fine  eyes  and 
a  pretty  foot,  displaying  chains  and  bracelets 
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ad  infinitum  of  Trinchinopoly  gold.  Mr  Fre- 
derick Culpepper,  the  son,  though,  like  the 
rest  of  his  family,  cast  in  a  small  mould,  was 
evidently,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  beau  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Nothing  could  be  more  re- 
cherche than  his  dress,  or  more  splendid  than 
his  rings  and  brooches.  Redolent  of  perfume, 
and  pointing  his  toes  with  the  air  of  a  dancing 
master,  he  advanced  into  the  room  in  the  evi- 
dent expectation,  that  being,  as  he  considered 
himself,  the  "  Glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould 
of  form,"  he  was  instantly  to  become  "  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers."  Still,  to  one  who  knew 
the  world,  it  was  evident  he  was  not  quite  sure 
of  his  ground.  He  had  none  of  the  calm  and 
collected  security  of  an  experienced  tactician  in 
society.  There  was  something  restless  and  fid- 
getty  in  his  manner,  and  he  was  obviously  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  bills  at  sight  which  he  drew 
on  the  admiration  of  the  company  might  not  be 
duly  honoured. 

To  each  member  of  this  family  I  was  succes- 
sively introduced,  and  received  by  all  with  a 
certain  indifference  of  manner,  somewhat  mor- 
tifying to  my  vanity.    The  truth  was,  I  was  no 
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longer  heir  apparent  to  the  Thornhill  estate. 
The  intelligence  of  my  father's  will  had  hlazed 
abroad,  and  the  Culpeppers  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  form  any  intimate  liaison  with  a 
disinherited  son.  When  I  say  by  all  the  Cul- 
peppers I  was  so  received,  perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
for  the  distance  of  Miss  Culpepper's  manner 
soon  wore  off,  and  her  after  accueil,  at  least, 
was  sufficiently  benignant  and  encouraging. 
The  thews  and  sinews  of  a  man  formed  an  item, 
and  a  very  important  one,  in  her  account  of 
personal  property ;  and  though  for  this  inheri- 
tance I  was  perhaps  indebted  to  my  father,  it 
was  fortunately  one  of  which  I  could  not  after- 
wards be  disinherited.  Though  such  posses- 
sions generally  go  for  nothing  in  the  catalogue 
raisonne  of  a  lover's  wealth,  when  estimated  by 
parents  and  guardians,  they  are  generally  of 
some  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  lady, 
and  often  serve  as  a  counterpoise,  to  his  defi- 
ciency in  more  vulgar  opulence. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  I  handed  Miss 
Culpepper  to  the  dining-room.  The  style  of 
living  at  Middlethorpe  was  without  ostentation, 
yet  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rank  and  cha- 
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racter  of  the  establishment.  It  is  true,  there 
was  rather  more  of  plenty  on  the  board,  than 
was  quite  consonant  to  the  recent  refinements 
of  fashionable  delicacy.  The  apartment,  too, 
was  very  different  from  the  ideas  attached  to  a 
modern  dining-room.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  large 
hall,  paved  with  marble,  and  wainscoted  with 
oak,  at  either  extremity  of  which  blazed  a  fire 
large  enough  to  roast  an  ox.  In  the  centre  was 
spread  a  Turkey  carpet ;  and  there  was  a  mas- 
siveness  and  antiquity  about  the  furniture,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man- 
sion. In  the  style  of  the  entertainment  there 
was  evidently  no  catching  at  modern  fashions, 
nor  adoption  of  those  recent  innovations,  which 
have  by  degrees  succeeded  in  effecting  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  ancient  programme  of  an 
English  dinner. 

It  was  easy  to  observe,  that  Colonel  Culpep- 
per was  an  adept  in  the  science  of  good  living. 
On  the  soup  and  fish  being  removed,  he  raised 
his  eye-glass,  and  took  a  leisurely  survey  of 
every  dish  on  the  table. 

"  Pray,  Captain   Thornton,   may  I  inquire 
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what  dish  that  is  immediately  before  you,  which 
is  hid  from  me  by  the  centre  of  the  plateau  ?" 

*'  Jugged  hare." 

**  And  that  immediately  below  ?" 

"  Stewed  beef." 

"  Oh,  I  see  rice  at  the  other  end,  and  pre- 
sume there's  curry  ?  Bring  me  some  curry .''' 

But  the  promise  of  curry,  though  thus  given 
to  the  eye,  was  broken  to  the  hope,  the  defec- 
tive vision  of  the  Colonel  having  metamorpho- 
sed a  boiled  fowl  into  that  oriental  esculent. 

I  was  seated  between  Laura  Willoughby  and 
Miss  Culpepper,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
led  by  the  bent  of  my  inclinations  to  bestow 
the  larger  share  of  my  attention  on  the  former. 
This  division  of  my  favours,  however,  I  found 
scarcely  practicable.  Miss  Culpepper  was  not 
one  of  those  young  ladies  who  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  conversation  on  the  gentleman,  and 
in  case  he  is  rather  taciturn,  sit  moping  and 
silent  by  his  side,  until  restored  to  freedom 
and  loquacity  by  the  departure  of  the  ladies 
for  the  drawing-room.  Finding,  perhaps,  that 
I  was  engrossed  with  Miss  Willoughby  more 
than  impartial  justice  required,  she  proceeded 
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to  enforce  lier  claims  to  attention  by  such  queries 
as  the  following : — 

"  Pray,  Captain  Thornton,  is  it  long  since 
you  returned  from  Spain  ?" 

"  About  four  months." 

"  Pray,  were  you  ever  in  a  battle?" 

"  I  have  had  that  honour." 

"  And  were  you  wounded  ?" 

«  Very  slightly." 

"  But  you  were  taken  prisoner  ?" 

"  I  have  been  so  unfortunate." 

«  In  what  battle?" 

«  Roleia." 

"  Oh,  pray,  describe  it  to  me.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly understand  what  people  do  in  a  battle. 
Pray  tell  me  all  about  it  ?" 

"  I  fear  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  task  to 
make  it  intelligible." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  am  very  quick,  I  assure 
you;  now,  suppose  the  table  to  be  a  field  of 
battle,  I  am  sure  you  can  make  it  quite  plain, 
and  you  will  so  oblige  me.    Come  now  begin." 

"  Well,  since  you  insist  on  it,  I  will  endea- 
vour. Suppose,  then,  that  Sirloin  of  beef  to  be 
a  height,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  erected 
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a  battery.     This,  the  English,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  these  dishes,  wish  to  take,  and  the 
French,  wlio  are  those  dishes  opposite,  wish  to 
defend.     Then  the  English  send  this  Venison- 
pasty,  which  is  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  attack 
the  Sirloin  of  beef,  which,  as  I  said  before,  is  a 
hill,  with  a  fort  on  the  top  of  it.     The  French 
seeing  this,  send  up  that  dish  of  Maintenon 
cutlets  as  a  reinforcement.    That  Capon  is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  immediately  directs 
these  Chickens,  which  are  the  light  cavalry,  to 
charge  the  enemy  in  flank.     These  Partridges 
are  the  French  flying  artillery,  which  that  Calfs- 
head,  which  is  the  French  general,  orders  for- 
ward to  act  as  a  point  (Tappui  to  that  dish  of 
Beef-a-la-mode,  which  these  Maintenon  cutlets 
— no,  the  Harico  opposite  is  about  to  attack. 
Thus  you  see  the  battle  is  fairly  begun.     The 
Partridges,  you  observe,  have  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  Chickens  and  Stewed-duck,  which 
are  advancing  with  the  courage  of  lions  to  the 
charge,  and  the  French  general  is  riding  up  and 
down  the  table — I  mean  the  field,  attended  by 
these   Butter-boats,    which    are   his   aides-de- 
camp ;  and  this  Mustard-pot,  which  is  the  Quar- 
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termaster-general.  But  I  fear,  after  all,  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  making  the  plan  of  the  bat- 
tle quite  intelligible." 

"  Oh,  perfectly,  I  assure  you.  Pray  go  on, 
I  am  quite  interested  I  declare." 

Luckily  for  me,  however,  the  dishes  were  in 
the  act  of  being  removed,  and  this  change  of 
the  materiel  de  guerre,  having  thrown  all  the 
operations  of  the  battle  into  confusion,  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  found  necessary. 

I  did  not  fail  during  the  dinner,  to  cast  occa- 
sional glances  of  observation  on  Lucy,  who,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  was  seated  next 
Mr  Frederick  Culpepper.  There  was  in  her 
manner  of  addressing  him  no  symptom  of  con- 
straint or  embarrassment;  and  she  had  evi- 
dently no  idea  that  there  was  anything  implied 
in  his  attentions,  beyond  the  homage,  to  which 
perhaps  no  young  and  beautiful  woman  can  be 
unconscious  of  her  claim.  Still,  however,  it 
was  evident  to  me,  that  a  trifling  stretch  of 
that  vanity,  in  which  her  admirer  was  certainly 
not  deficient,  might  attribute  her  naturally  gay 
and  good-humoured  reception  of  his  advances, 
to  a  sentiment  of  prepossession  in  his  favour, 
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which  I  was  very  certain,  she  was  far  from  en- 
tertaining. This,  however,  admitted  of  no  re- 
medy, for  I  could  not  think  of  imposing  on  one 
so  artless  and  innocent,  the  task  of  schooling 
and  restraining  her  words  and  actions,  lest  the 
folly  or  vanity  of  another,  might  be  led  to  draw 
from  them  erroneous  conclusions. 

After  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  the  conver- 
sation was  dull  enough.  For  want  of  a  more 
interesting  subject,  hunting,  that  never-failing 
resource  of  a  country  dinner  party,  was  brought 
on  the  tapis.  This  naturally  led  to  the  county 
pack  of  foxhounds,  and  these  foxhounds,  to 
certain  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  runs, 
which  they  had  lately  afforded.  Though  my 
military  avocations  had  of  late  years  prevented 
the  indulgence  of  my  sporting  predilections,  I 
still  felt  myself  to  be  a  foxhunter  in  posse  if  not 
in  esse^  and  knowing  the  country  well,  felt  some 
interest  in  Willoughby's  narratives  of  perilous 
adventure  by  hedge  and  ditch. 

But  a  Nabob  is  always  a  perfect  Marplot  in 
matters  of  this  description;  and  the  Colonel, 
who  had  never  followed  a  fox  in  his  life,  dex- 
terously introduced  the  subject  of  tiger-hunting 
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in  India,  relative  to  which  he  insisted  on  tell- 
ing us  long  stories;  the  shortest,  and  therefore 
the  best  of  which,  occupied  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  the  narration.  Then  came  ele- 
phant-hunting, lion-hunting,  boar-hunting,  and 
jackall-hunting.  On  each  of  which  subjects 
he  had  much  information  to  give,  and  many 
anecdotes  to  relate.  To  get  rid  of  this,  Wil- 
loughby  talked  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  in- 
quired some  particulars  of  my  escape.  He  did 
not,  however,  gain  any  thing  by  the  change. 
Fighting  in  Spain  led  to  fighting  in  the  East. 
Lord  Wellington  had  fought  in  both,  and  the 
Colonel  had  unluckily  been  at  Assaye,  in  the 
character  of  a  commissary.  All  the  details  of 
Indian  tactics  were  studiously  explained  and 
commented  on,  and  the  advantages  of  Gram, 
Bat-money,  and  Camp-kettle  allowances  in  the 
Company's  service,  were  laid  open  to  the  mean- 
est capacity. 

Politics  were  then  tried,  and  politics  failed. 
The  Colonel  had  been  employed  as  a  diploma- 
tist at  some  of  the  Eastern  courts,  and  having 
jockeyed  a  Rajah  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  Company,  the  political  relations  of  Europe 
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were  speedily  merged  in  others,  on  which  our 
Nabob  could  deliver  his  sentiments  without  fear 
of  contradiction. 

When  we  returned  to  the  ladies,  Mrs  Cul- 
pepper was  in  the  act  of  recapitulating  the 
extensive  improvements  then  carrying  on  at 
Culpepper  Park,  and  strongly  impressing  on 
Lady  Willoughby  the  propriety  of  inducing  her 
son  to  knock  down  one  side  of  the  drawing- 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  conservatory, 
which  she  assured  her,  and  appealed  to  the  Co- 
lonel for  corroboration  of  her  opinion,  would 
be  a  vast  improvement.  On  this,  indeed,  she 
was  sure  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
in  those  who  had  ever  seen  her  drawing-room  at 

Culpepper  Park,     Lord  R ,  (an  Indian,  by 

the  way,  who  had  recently  been  created  a  peer 
from  the  weight  of  his  purse, )  had  lately  been 
there,  and  declared  the  drawing-room  at  Cul- 
pepper Park,  to  be  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen ;  the  heau  ideal  of  elegance,  splendour,  and 
comfort.  As  there  was  evidently  no  desire, 
however,  either  in  Lady  Willoughby,  or  her 
son,  to  convert  Middlethorpe  into  any  thing  re- 
sembling Culpepper  Park,  the  proposal  having 
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been  coldly  received,  was  not  further  enforced 
by  its  advocate. 

Music  was  then  introduced,  and  Miss  Cul- 
pepper was  handed  very  gallantly  by  Frank 
Willoughby  to  the  piano.  She  was  certainly  a 
player  of  great  execution,  and  united  firmness 
and  rapidity  of  touch,  in  great  perfection.  No- 
thing could  be  more  facile  or  masterly,  than  her 
performance  of  the  most  difficult  passages  of 
Mozart  or  Beethoven.  Then  she  sung.  Her's 
was  one  of  those  clear,  hard  voices,  possessing 
great  power  and  little  softness,  and  none  of 
that  mellowness  of  tone,  which,  judging  from 
my  own  feelings,  is  essential  to  the  excitement 
of  strong  musical  delight.  I  felt  this,  perhaps, 
more  strongly,  when  Miss  Culpepper's  perform- 
ances were  concluded,  and  I  saw  Laura  Wil- 
loughby bending  gracefully  over  her  harp,  and 
listened  to  the  etherial  sounds  with  which  it 
filled  the  apartment. 

When  the  song  was  finished,  she  rose  from 
the  instrument,  and  resumed  her  place  on  the 
sofa.  Surely  beauty  is  never  more  resistless, 
than  when  the  heart  has  been  softened  by  mu- 
sic, and  prepared  to  feel  the  whole  influence  of 
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its  charms.  Never  had  Laura  Willoughby  ap- 
peared more  interesting  in  my  eyes.  The  flush, 
which  during  the  exertion  of  singing  had  risen 
to  her  cheek,  had  passed  away,  the  sparkle  of 
excitement  had  faded  from  her  eye,  but  without 
diminution  of  her  loveliness.  I  rose,  and,  cross- 
ing the  room,  seated  myself  beside  her.  Since 
my  arrival  in  the  morning,  there  had  been  no 
opportunity  for  unrestrained  intercourse  be- 
tween us,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  was 
to  depart.  We  had  both  many  questions  to 
ask,  and  many  to  answer ;  and  I  looked  upon 
her  as  an  old  and  dear  friend,  from  whom  a 
long  separation  was  about  to  divide  me. 

She  received  me  with  the  same  open  and  un- 
embarrassed air  to  which  I  had  been  accustom- 
ed. At  first  we  talked  of  Lucy,  and  her  ap- 
proaching departure.  "  Bring  her  back  to  us,'* 
said  she,  looking  on  me  with  earnestness,  and 
speaking  in  a  pleading  tone ;  "  for  though  Lucy 
must  be  loved  everywhere,  nowhere  will  she  be 
loved,  as  she  is  loved  here." 

I  promised  this,  and  the  conversation  gra- 
dually changed  to  what  was  more  immediately 
connected  with  myself. 
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I  told  her,  for  I  saw  she  was  interested,  and 
loved  to  listen  to  me,  all  my  plans,  and  all  my 
hopes  for  the  future.  She  was  at  that  moment 
to  me  as  a  kind  and  loving  sister.  We  spoke 
not  the  language  of  lovers,  hut  of  friends ;  and 
though  she  sighed  when  I  told  her,  of  my  yet 
unsated  thirst  for  military  distinction,  and  spoke 
of  the  path  of  danger  I  was  yet  destined  to  pur- 
sue, she  read  in  my  words  and  looks  the  bias  of 
my  spirit,  and  she  dissuaded  me  not  from  fol- 
lowing the  career,  in  which  I  had  embarked. 

Then  we  spoke  of  the  Lady  Melicent.  Lau- 
ra had  never  seen  her,  but  the  praises  of  her 
beauty  were  familiar  to  her  ear.  With  eyes 
half  averted,  yet  with  a  tone  that  bespoke  a 
deep  interest  in  the  question,  she  asked  whether 
her  charms  had  been  exaggerated  by  report; 
and  whether  she  was,  in  truth,  the  captivating 
person  which  the  world  represented  her. 

At  first,  I  spoke  of  the  Lady  Melicent  indif- 
ferently and  calmly,  but  warming  with  my  sub- 
ject as  I  proceeded,  my  description  became  gra- 
dually more  glowing,  and  far  outstepped  those 
limits,  within  which  alone,  perhaps,  it  is  ever 
pleasing  to  one  woman  to  hear  the  praises  of 
another.     At  length  I  stopped,  when,  looking 
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at  Laura,  I  perceived  the  blood  had  left  her 
cheeks,  and  she  was  pale.  In  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  I  exclaimed,  "  Laura,  you  are  un- 
well.    I  hope "     By  a  sudden  motion  she 

raised  her  head,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  mine, 
she  entreated  me  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
company  to  her  discomposure. 

"  It  was  but  a  sudden  pain  that  shot  through 
here,"  said  she,  removing  her  hand  from  mine, 
and  slightly  pointing  to  her  heart — "  it  was  but 
the  pang  of  a  moment,  and  it  is  now  gone." 

As  she  spoke  she  smiled  in  my  face,  but  I 
saw  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  although  her 
cheek  was  dry..  Soon  after  she  arose,  and,  min- 
gling with  the  company,  no  traces  of  her  emo- 
tion were  discernible.  I  too  rose,  and  observing 
that  Mr  Frederick  Culpepper  had  once  more 
succeeded  in  entangling  Lucy  in  a  tete-a-tete, 
I  exerted  the  privilege  of  a  brother,  in  rescuing 
her  from  what  I  imagined  she  could  only  re- 
gard as  an  annoyance. 

As  it  is  probable  I  may  be  too  much  interest- 
ed in  my  own  concerns,  to  notice  it  in  its  pro- 
per place,  I  may  here  take  the  liberty  of  anti- 
cipating an  event,  which  did  not  take  place  till 
some  time  after. 
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Shortly  before  my  return  to  Portugal,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Colonel  Culpepper,  inclo- 
sing one  from  his  son  to  Lucy,  containing  an 
offer  of  marriage.  In  the  envelope,  addressed 
to  myself,  the  Colonel  stated,  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  consent  to  such  settlements  as  were 
suitable  to  my  sister's  fortune,  should  the  match, 
to  which  he  could  anticipate,  on  our  part,  no 
objection,  be  agreed  upon. 

I  delivered  Lucy's  letter,  and  found  her  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  proposal  it  contained. 
After  much  labour,  and  the  consumption  of  a 
quire  or  two  of  paper,  she  succeeded  at  length 
in  making  her  refusal  sufficiently  civil  and  de- 
cided ;  and  I  inclosed  it  to  the  Colonel  in  a  let- 
ter of  my  own,  containing  the  usual  professions 
of  thanks,  for  the  honour  which  it  had  been  in 
his  contemplation  to  confer  on  my  family  by 
the  proposed  alliance. 
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